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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘I went to Benares with Mathur Babu. Our boat was passing the Mani- 
karnika Ghat 1 on the Ganga, when suddenly I had a vision of Shiva. I stood 
near the edge of the boat and went into Samadhi. The boatman, fearing that I 
might fall into the water, cried to Hriday : “Catch hold of him ! Catch hold of 
him ! ” I saw Shiva standing on that ghat, embodying in Himself all the seriousness 
of the world. At first I saw Him standing at a distance; then I saw Him 
approaching me. At last He merged in me.’ 

‘Another time, in an ecstatic mood. 1 saw that a sannyasi was leading me by 
the hand. We entered a temple and I had a vision of Annapurna 2 made of gold. 

‘God alone has become all this; but He manifests Himself more in certain 
things than in others.’ 3 

# # * 

[ At another time, describing the same or a similar experience at Manikamika 
Ghat: ] ‘I saw a tall white person with tawny matted hair walking with solemn 
steps to each pyre in the burning-ghat, raising carefully every Jiva and imparting 
into his ear the Mantra of supreme Brahman. On the other side of the pyre, the 
all-powerful Mahakali 4 was untying all the knots of bondage, gross, subtle and 
causal, of the Jiva, produced by past impressions, and sending him to the indivis¬ 
ible sphere by opening with Her own hands the door to liberation. Thus did 
Vishwanatha, the divine Lord of the universe, endow him in an instant with the 
infinite Bliss of experiencing non-duality, which ordinarily results from the prac¬ 
tice of Yoga and austerity for many cycles. Thus did He fulfil the perfection of 
the Jiva’s life.’ 5 

Comp. —Swami Sarveshananda 



l. The famous cremation-ground in Benares. 2 - Name of the Divine Mother, as 
Giver of food. 3 - *M\ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. Swami Nikhiiananda, 
Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969, p. 785. 4 - A name of the Divine Mother. 

5* Swami Saradananda : Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1970, p. 565. 





PERSONALITY : CONCEPTS AND DEVELOPMENT—I 

(EDITORIAL) 


Every man, howsoever worthless or 
worthy he may be, feels at least on certain 
occasions that he is 'Somebody’. One not 
only feels his Somebody-ness, but it gets a 
natural expression in his speech, thoughts 
and actions as well. One always tries to 
impress his greatness upon the minds of his 
loyal friends and relatives. We know the 
common humour of a person who went 
about boasting to his friends : 'The Gover¬ 
nor cannot move a step without me. 
Wherever he goes, he always takes me with 
him. And in the car, he always sits in the 
back seat.’ Of course, his intelligent friends 
knew that he is a driver in the Government 
house. But the stupid ones believed that 
he must be Somebody indeed ! 

It is a natural human instinct to build 
up his healthy image in the minds of others. 
And it is also natural for those who are 
jealous of him to damage his image in 
others’ minds. But in spite of this construc¬ 
tion and destruction of images in others’ 
minds, we always find some men in the 
society, who capture the hearts of others by 
their unique qualities and behaviour. Such 
persons, whatever their enemies may say 
about them, secure a permanent seat in the 
hearts of their friends, who regard them as 
Somebodies. Such men may be said to have 
really good personalities. The image of such 
persons can never be damaged, howsoever 
their enemies may try, because their great¬ 
ness is genuine, and not thrust upon them. 
Even if some damage appears to have been 
done to their personality, that is not per¬ 
manent in nature. Just as, throwing mud 
on someone’s body may pollute it tem¬ 
porarily, or just as growing of a beard 
may makd.a man look ugly for the time 
being, in the same way, if a man’s great¬ 
ness is genuine, the pollution of his image 


caused by his slanderers does not last longer. 
But, if, on the other hand, greatness is 
thrust upon a person, the damage caused 
by his exposure is irreparable. This shows 
that one does not really become a great 
personality merely by boasting about him¬ 
self, but one has to cultivate greatness in 
him by developing his personality. 

To our utter disappointment we discover 
many times that one who has written a 
lofty literature, or spoken something very 
high and sublime, is actually far below than 
what he has written or spoken. To be a 
really great personality, this gap between 
the speech and the life—what one talks or 
writes, and what one actually is —should 
be as little as possible, rather it should be nil. 
Those in whom there is no such gap, those 
in whom there is a harmony between the 
thought and action, are indeed great per¬ 
sonalities. Saint Tukaram has said, ‘His 
feet should be saluted, who behaves accord¬ 
ing to what he preaches.’ Thus we see that 
real greatness and apparent greatness are 
two different things. One does not become 
a great personality by wearing a mask of 
greatness. The mask is after all a mask. 
It is not everlasting. There is, however, a 
way always open for everyone to develop 
his own personality, and become great. 

Though it is natural for a man to feel his 
own individuality, he is not aware of it 
always. For instance: when he is fully 
concentrated in work; or when he is think¬ 
ing deeply about something; or when 
asleep, he forgets himself totally. One 
becomes specially conscious of his indivi¬ 
duality when he is praised, or honoured by 
others; or when he does something extra¬ 
ordinary in his life. To feel one’s own person¬ 
ality is one thing, and to impress others by 
one’s personality is another thing. It is in 
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the latter sense that the term personality is 
often used. 

In the society, we find that there are some 
individuals who naturally influence others 
by virtue of their superb character, 
behaviour, physical stature, power or posi¬ 
tion and such other qualities. When any¬ 
one attracts the attention of others, and im¬ 
presses his image clearly and deeply upon 
the minds of his fellowmen, he is said to 
have a good personality. The concept of 
personality may differ from man to man. 
The philosophers understand the term ‘per¬ 
sonality’ in one way, while the psychologists 
in another way. Then there are differences 
amongst the philosophers and the psychol¬ 
ogists themselves. Broadly speaking the 
philosophers restrict this term to mean the 
essential nature of the individual; while 
the psychologists consider personality ‘as 
the individuality that emerges from the 
interaction between a biological organism 
and a social and physical world. Personality 
[they say] can be described only in terms 
of the behaviour of the individual—his 
acts, postures, words and thoughts.’ 1 . 

The Meaning of the term Personality : 

According to the Oxford Dictionary the 
word ‘personality’ means : The quality or 
fact of being a person; that quality which 
makes a being personal; distinctive indivi¬ 
dual character; and so on. This word is 
derived from the Latin word persona, which 
means the mask worn by the actors in the 
drama. According to this, it means, the 
false appearance of the person. ’We shall 
see later that what the men of the world call 
‘personality’ is actually the mask or the 
false appearance according to the Vedantists. 
To a psychologist, however, it is an appear¬ 
ance, like all the phenomena of nature, but 
not a false appearance. In this conception, 

!'• Foundations of Psychology, Ed. E. G. 
Boring and others, Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House, 1959, p. 488. 


the ‘mask’ and ‘substance’ views of per¬ 
sonality are as it were fused. The psychol¬ 
ogists define the term ‘as an individual’s 
typical or consistent adjustments to his 
environment.’ 2 

Because of the various meanings applied 
to the term ‘personality’, the ideas regarding 
its development also vary. Here is an 
attempt to study at a glance some of these 
concepts put forth by the psychologists, 
philosophers, saints, prophets, and the 
scholars of the Bast as well as of the West, 
and their ideas about its development, so 
as to enable the readers to come to a 
thoughtful conclusion, and to help them in 
making the choice of the ideal. 

1. The Views of the Western 

Psychologists : 3 

The psychologists in general believe that 
the term ‘personality’ refers to the dynamic 
character of the individual, which is ex¬ 
pressed in his behaviour. Woodworth 
defines it as the ‘total quality of an indivi¬ 
dual’s behaviour.* Watson also believes in 
the dynamic nature of the personality, but 
he further identifies the person with his 
behaviour. By ‘personality’ he means, a 
nervous pattern or organisation consisting of 
stimulus-response units. According to 
McDougal, personality is the balance or 
harmony of two contradictory impulses, viz., 
those of submission and mastery or self- 
assertion. While according to Morton 
Prince, personality refers to the instinctive 
tendencies or impulses of an individual. 
Allport is of the opinion that personality is 
the sum total of the qualities of an individual 
by virtue of which he exerts an influence up- 

2m Ibid., p. 488. 

3. To eltucidatc this topic help was mainly 
taken from : P. N. Bhattacharya, A Text-Book 
of Psychology, Calcutta : A. Mukherjee & Co., 
1965, pp. 165-192. For further details readers 
may refer to this or any standard book on Psy¬ 
chology. 
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on other individuate. In general, by personal* 
ity the psychologists mean: 'the individual’s 
physical, and mental pattern by virtue of 
which it acts as one, even amidst and in spite 
of its varied manifestations. Personality is 
the total quale of the individual due to men* 
tal integration, bodily pattern and the 
chemistry of internal functions.’ 4 

(a) Factors of Personality : According 
to the psychologists, the factors responsible 
in building up of an individual's person* 
ality may be physical, chemical, social, and 
biological. 

Physical Factors : It is a general obser¬ 
vation that physically well-built, tall, and 
fair persons easily influence others in com- 
parisan to dwarf, thin, and ugly ones. It is 
also known that persons having physical 
defects, bad health, heart or nervous dis¬ 
orders though physically well-built fail to 
influence others. Similarly, excessively thin 
or fat ones become more a matter of enter¬ 
tainment for others than being recognised 
by others as good personalities. Thus, the 
health of an individual serves a great deal 
in building up a personality of a man. 

Chemical Factors : The psychologists 
have discovered the fact that the actions 
and reactions of an individual depend upon 
the chemistry of the humours or glandular 
secretions of an individual. So the bio¬ 
chemistry of an individual also counts in 
making up his personality. 

Social Factors : The environment in 
which an individual is brought up is highly 
responsible in developing his personality. 
According to some psychologists the 
place and role of the child in the 
family and the personalities of the parents 
also influence the personality of the young 
one. 

Biological Factors : The psychologists 
believe that the personality traits of the an¬ 
cestors are transferred to the individual 

4- Ibid., p. 167. 


through heredity. They reside in the child 
from the moment of conception, but they 
may either develop or degenerate according 
to the environmental influence. 

(b) Types of Personality: The psycho¬ 
logists have classified the various personality 
types in order to study and understand the 
complex phenomenon of personality. Some 
of them are as follows : 

Temperamental Types : According to 
Hippocrates and Galen personalities can be 
grouped into four types according to the 
predominance of any one of the four 
humours in the body of an individual; viz, 
blood, yellow bile, black bile, and phelgm. 
They affect the temperament of an indivi¬ 
dual depending upon which is predomina¬ 
ting in his body. This view corresponds 
with those of the Indian medical men—the 
Ayurvedacharyas, who divide persons on 
similar basis in order to prescribe proper 
treatment to them. 

Introvert or Extrovert Types : C. G. Jung 
classifies the personalities as introvert or 
extrovert types. The former types are self- 
centred and introspective, and take delight 
in remaining absorbed in their own thoughts. 
The latter type unlike the introverts like to 
mix in society, and work for others. The 
former are more or less self-centric, and the 
latter are social individuls. But the psychol¬ 
ogists have observed that majority of the 
individuals belong to amphivert type; that 
is, they are neither exclusively introvert nor 
extrovert. 

Philosophical Types : E. Spranger divides 
the personalities as the Theoretical, the 
Economic, the Aesthetic, the Social, the 
Political, and the Religious types. 

Besides these, there are many other ways 
in which the psychologists classify the per¬ 
sonalities. Whatever they may be, these 
classifications do not explain why, a parti¬ 
cular individual behaves in a particular way, 
because they are based upon how one be¬ 
haves. Therefore, the psychologists believe 
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that these classifications are not so rigid, but 
are flexible in nature, depending upon the 
efforts of the individual. 

(c) Traits of Personality : It is observed 
that in the individuals some distinctive 
characteristics expressed in their thoughts, 
feelings and actions mark them from others, 
and they become in a way a permanent 
asset of their lives. This is called the trait 
of personality. One may be either optimistic 
or pessimistic, easy-going or active, gloomy 
or cheerful, large-hearted or small-minded 
in nature. Cattell has prepared a long 
table of personality-traits, the sum total of 
which helps in determining the dimensions 
of the personality of an individual. Allport, 
Cattell and other psychologists have tried to 
group personality traits into classes on the 
basis of their dependence on one another. 
Traits like optimistic and pessimistic, ease- 
loving and hardy, patient and impatient fall 
into pairs. In their opinion, majority of 
individuals fall at the mid-point of the trait, 
and not at the two extremes. 

(d) Integration of Personality : The per¬ 
sonality traits of an individual may begone 
integrated whole, or loosely aggregated to¬ 
gether. According to Prof. Pierre Janet per¬ 
sonality is essentially an aggregate of parts. 
They are held together or integrated by a 
biological force, similar to that which holds 
together the different parts of the body. He 
calls this force as ‘psychic tension’. This 
psychological tension is sufficiently high jn 
a normal personality, and low in an 
abnormal personality. The disintegration of 
the personality is mainly the result of weak¬ 
ness of nerves, due to their failure to coun¬ 
teract the conflicting forces of the mind and 
the environment. Hereby it becomes 
evident that ‘nervous energy’ is greatly res¬ 
ponsible for the integration and develop¬ 
ment of personality. 

(e) Multiple Personality : Even in his 
normal life an individual may have differ¬ 
ent types of personalities. The same person 


has to act in his life as a father, as a son. 
as a teacher, as a friend and so on: and be 
shows the expressions of different person¬ 
alities in respective circumstances. Besides 
this, one’s personality in his conscious state of 
life may be different from that of his dream 
and deep-sleep states; and the same indivi¬ 
dual has different personalities in his child¬ 
hood, youth, and old-age. Thus, the same in¬ 
dividual may be a combination of more than 
one personality. In such cases, he may be 
said to have a multiple personality. At 
times the personality of an individual may 
change due to shocks or accidents. This 
change may be temporary or permanent de¬ 
pending upon the gravity of the mental shock. 

(f) Development of Personality : The 
psychologists are of the opinion that the 
physical, chemical, social, and biological 
factors described above may be only parti¬ 
ally responsible in causing the development 
of one’s personality. In addition to these 
factors, an individual needs care, love, pro¬ 
tection and proper education since child¬ 
hood to bring about proper development of 
his personality. According to G. W. Boring, 
‘the development of personality does not 
mean the automatic unfolding of intrinsic 
characteristics. It refers to a continuous 
process of learning through which indivi¬ 
duals acquire their typical modes of res¬ 
ponse.’ 5 

According to C. G. Jung, ‘personality is 
a germ in the child that can develop only 
by slow stages in and through life. No per¬ 
sonality is manifested without definiteness, 
fullness, and maturity. .. . Personality deve¬ 
lops itself in the course of life from gcrais 
that are hard or impossible to discern, and 
it is only our actions that reveal who we 
are. ... [ For this : ] A whole human life 
span in all its biological, social, and spirit¬ 
ual aspects is needed. [ Because : ] Per¬ 
sonality is the highest realization of the in- 

E. G. Boring, op. cit., p. 505. 
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born distinctiveness of the particular living 
being. . 

Learning plays a vital role in the deve¬ 
lopment of the personality. The ideal of 
education,’ says S. Radhakrishnan, ‘is the 
development of the highest in man.’ Swami 
Vivekananda has also defined education as 
'the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man.’ Its object is to make a man higher 
than what he is today. But C. G. Jung is of 
the opinion that ‘Perfection as a complete 
realization of the fullness of our being is an 
unattainable ideal. But unattainability is no 
counterargument against an ideal, ideals are 
signposts, never goals.’? According to him, 
personality is the complete realization of 
our whole being. 8 In this respect his defini¬ 
tion is nearer to that of the Vedantists, 
whose views we shall see later. Jung says, 
one who can consciously assent to the power 
of the inner voice becomes a personality, 
while one who does not do so is ‘swept away 
by the blind flux of psychic events and 
destroyed.’ He says. That [development] 
is the great and liberating thing about any 
genuine personality. ... The deification of 
Jesus, as also of the Buddha, is not surpris¬ 
ing, for it affords a striking example of the 
enormous valuation that humanity places 
upon these hero figures and hence upon the 
ideal of personality.’ 8 

It is evident that Jung’s definition of per¬ 
sonality differs from that of other psycholo¬ 
gists. It sounds more like a philosopher 

•• C. G. Jung, The Integration of the Per¬ 
sonality, trans. Stanley Dell, London : Routlcdgc 
& Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956, pp. 285, 287, 286. 

?• Ibid., p. 287. 

*• C. G. Jung. The Development of Person¬ 
ality, trans. R. G. C. Hull, London : Routledgc 
& Kegan Paul, 1954, p. 172. 

»• Ibid., pp. 180, 181. 


than a psychologist, who limits his 
definition to the psycho-physical aspect of 
the individual. Still their views help us to 
know that real development and integration 
of one’s personality is possible only upto 
middle age, because in the old age there are 
chances of the disintegration of personality 
due to ever increasing physical and social 
handicaps. Of course, psychologists are not 
needed to tell us these things as it is a mat¬ 
ter of our daily experience. Ages ago it 
has been said in the Yogavaiisfha : ‘Do now 
itself whatever good you wish to do in life ; 
what will you do in old age? Afterwards, 
your own organs will become a burden to 
you.’ 10 

C. G. Jung appears to have been influenced 
by Christian mysticism. Quoting Goethe’s 
stanza: 

The Highest bliss on earth shall be 
The joys of personality ! u 
Jung says, ‘... the ultimate aim and strongest 
desire of all mankind is to develop that full¬ 
ness of life, which is called personality. ... 
[ And ] The inner voice is the voice of a 
fuller life, of a wider, more comprehensive 
consciousness. ... The ideal of personality 
is one of the ineradicable needs of the human 
soul,... [ And ] One of the most shining 
examples of the meaning of personality that 
history has preserved for us is the life of 
Christ.’ 12 Jung is right jn saying so, be¬ 
cause Christ himself was perfect, 'as ihis 
Father in the Heaven is perfect. If we try 
to develop our personalities keeping such 
ideal personalities in view, our lives also 
will be perfect and blissful ultimately. 

(To be concluded ) 

10 - Yogavdsiftha, 6U: 162 : 20. 

11- C. G. Jung, The Development of Person¬ 
ality, p. 167. 

12 - Ibid., pp. 167, 184, 181, 180. 



LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


1. To : Balaram Bose 1 

Namo Bhagavate Ramakrishnaya 
[ Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna ] 

Gazipur [Ghazipur] 
12 March 1890. 

Balarama Babu. 

As soon as the Receipt is received, please send a man to Fairlie Place Railway 
Godown to bring the roses and send them to Shashi [ Swami Ramakrishnananda ]. 
Do not delay in bringing or sending them. 

Baburam is going to Allahabad. I am going to some other place. 

Narendra. 

P.S. Know it for certain that everything will be spoiled if delayed. 

Narendra. 


2. To : Alasinga Perumol 2 


19 W. 38th St. New York, 
30 July 1895. 

Dear Alasinga. 

You have done well. The name and the motto 3 is all right. Do not deli¬ 
berate on the social reforms. Prior to spiritual impressions social traditions can¬ 
not be built up. Who told you that I want social reforms? I do not want that. 
Spread the name of God, and do not talk a word against the social evils and 
traditions. 

The ‘Song of the Sannyasin’ 4 is my first contribution for your journal. Don’t 
IVel depressed. Don't lose faith in your guru. Do not lose faith in God. Oh, 
Child ! as long as the inspiration and faith in the guru and God is within you, 
nothing will be able to defeat you. Day by day I am experiencing a manifestation 
of power in me. Oh, my courageous children ! go on working. 

Ever yours with all blessings 

• VIVEKANANDA. 


Translated from the Bengali letter published in Swami Vivekanander Vani O RaehanS. 
Calcutta : Udbodhan Office, VI, p. 322. 

2 * Translated from the Bengali version. Ibid., VII, pp. 139-40. 

3. The name and motto of the forthcoming journal : ‘ Brahmavadin ’ was the name, and 
*Ekam sadviprd bahudhd vadanti' was the motto. 

4. This famous poem composed bv Swamiji was published in the 28 September 1895 
issue of the Brahmavadin. Vide The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananaa, Mayavati: 
Advaita Ashrama, V, 1966, pp. 392-95. 
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3. To : Dr. M . C. Nanjunda Rao* 

[November 1896.] 

[ Dear Dr. Nanjunda Rao ], 

I leave England on the 16th December after seeing few places in Italy and 
catch German Lloyd Steamer Print Regent Luitpold at Naples. The steamer 
is expected at Colombo on the 14th January next. I intend to see a 
little of Ceylon and then leave for Madras. I am being accompanied by three 
English friends. Captain and Mrs. Sevier and Mr. Goodwin. The 
Captain and his wife are going to build a place near Almora, in the Himalayas 
which I intend to make my Himalayan centre as well as a place for Western 
Disciples to come and live whenever they like. Goodwin is an unmarried young- 
man who is going to travel and live with me. He is like a Sannyasi. I am very 
desirous to reach Calcutta during the birthday festivities of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Therefore, you must get acquainted with the exact date of the festival to tell 
me in Madras. My present work is to start two centres, one in Calcutta and the 
other in Madras, to train up young preachers. 1 have funds enough to start the 
one in Calcutta, which, being the scene of Sri Ramakrishna’s life’s work, demands 
first attention. As for the Madras one, I expect to get funds in India. We will 
begin work with these three centres later on. We will get to Bombay and 
Allahabad, and froin these three if the Lord is pleased, we will invade not only 
India but send our bands of preachers in the world. Work on with a heart and 
you must not forget that my interests are international not Indian alon;. 

I am in good health and so is Abhedananda. With all love and blessings, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


4. To : The Hindu Students of Trichinopoly^ 

[ 16 February 1897. ] 

Gentlemen, 

I have received your address with great pleasure and sincerely thank you 
for the kind expressions contained therein. 

I much regret, however, that time effectually prevents my paying even a 
short visit to Trichinopoly at present. In the autumn, however, I propose making 
a lecture tour throughout India, and you may rely upon it that I shall then not 
fail to include Trichinopoly in the programme. 

Again thanking you and with my blessings to all. 

Sincerely yours, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


5. At a preliminary meeting held at Castle Kernan to arrange a reception in Madras 
for Swamiji, Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Rao read a letter from Swami Vivekananda from which 
the above passages are taken. Vide Vivekananda in Indian Newspapers 1893-1902, Cal¬ 
cutta : Bookland Pvt. Ltd., 1969, pp. 292-93. 

6. a deputation consisting of Messrs. K. S. Krishnamachari and S. M. Raja Ram 
waited upon Swami Vivekananda in the ‘Nilgiri Hall,’ Kumbhakonam with a memorial 
signed b^ about 750 students representing the students' population, of Trichinopoly request¬ 
ing the Swami to make a stay of at least a day, or two in their midst. This was the reply 
given by the Swami. It was published in the Madras Standard of February 16, 1897. Vide 
Indian Newspapers, p. 140. 
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5. To: Josephine MacLeod or Sara Bull 

Morning, 

Chandanbari 

(en route from Srinagar to Amamath) 
End of July [30] 1898. 

I send back the old Dandi as it is difficult to carry it through. I have got 
another like Margaret's. Please send it back to the tahasildar of Vemay [name 
of a village], Khan Chand Esq. whom you already know. We are all right. 
Margot has discovered some new flowers and is happy. There is not much ice, 
so the road is good. 

Yours, 

VlVSKANANDA. 

P.S.—Keep the Dandi till I come and pay the coolies (2\ Rs. 4, 2 annas each. 
Batacooti— 1st stage. 12 miles: Phahalgaon—next stage. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION—II 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


13. Physical Science and the Mystery 
of Man 

Even while confronted by. and engaged 
in tackling, the mystery of the external uni¬ 
verse, modem science has become impressed 
with a deeper mystery, the mystery of man 
himself, the challenge of the inner world 
of man. His physical dimension poses no 
challenge to a science which has achieved 
revolutionary advances in its branches of 
anatomy and physiology, neurology and 
microbiology, medicine and behaviouristic 
psychology. But these point out to a mys¬ 
terious depth in him which reveals a new 
dimension to nature herself, namely, her 
within, over and above her without. 

Man reveals dimensions that cannot be 
reduced to the merely physical, the merely 
material. These latter are his ‘not-self 
aspects which enter into the constitution of 
his body, which obviously is just a speck of 
dust in that vast world of the not-self, but 
them is in him also something tranacen- 

2 


dental, which cannot be so reduced. He is 
the self; that is his primary inalienable 
aspect. And if science is to progress fur¬ 
ther, it has to choose for investigation this 
field of the mystery of man which towers 
over its erstwhile study, namely, the mystery 
of the external universe. This is a vast field 
of study—the field of man’s self-awareness, 
the field of his consciousnees, his ego, his 
being the subject and not the object. Science 
will find here a vaster and more fascinating 
and rewarding field of study than in exter¬ 
nal nature. Already scientists in the West 
are slowly turning their attention to this 
great mystery, that of Man the Unknown, 
in the words of the American scientist the 
late Alexis Carrel, apart from that of Man 
the Known, which is the subject of the posi¬ 
tive sciences like physics, chemistry, bio¬ 
logy and behaviouristic psychology. 

14. Physics and the Mystery of Man 

Man is the creator of science and tech¬ 
nology, culture and civilisation; he is also 
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today the only possible destroyer of his 
civilisation. Everything about him is a mys¬ 
tery. As Lincoln Barnett says in his study 
of Einstein’s contributions to modem 
scientific thought {The Universe and Dr. 
Einstein, Mentor edition, pp. 126-27): 

’In the evolution of scientific thought, 
one fact has become impressively clear; 
there is no mystery of the physical world 
which does not point to a mystery be¬ 
yond itself. All highroads of the intel¬ 
lect, all byways of theory and conjecture, 
lead ultimately to an abyss that human 
ingenuity can never span. For man is 
enchained by the very condition of his 
being, his finiteness and involvement in 
nature. The further he extends his hori¬ 
zons, the more vividly he recognises the 
the fact that, as the physicist Niels Bohr 
puts it, “We are both spectators and 
actors in the great drama of existence”. 
Man is thus his own greatest mystery. 
He does not understand the vast veiled 
universe into which he has been cast for 
the reason that he does not understand 
himself. He comprehends but little of 
his organic processes and even less of his 
unique capacity to perceive the world 
around him, to reason and to dream. 
Least of ail does he understand his 
noblest and most mysterious faculty : 
the ability to transcend himself and per¬ 
ceive himself in the act of perception.' 
(italics not by the author). 

Or, as expressed by the mathematician- 
mystic Pascal : 

’In space, the universe engulfs me and 
reduces me to a pin-point. But through 
thought, I understand that universe.’ 

15. Biology and the Mystery of Man 

Pleading for the viewing of man in his 
depths on the part of modern science, the 
eminent paleontologist, the late Pere Teilhard 
de Chardin says ( The Phenomenon of Man, 
Collins, London, 1959, pp. 35-36): 

‘When studied narrowly in himself by 
anthropologists or jurists, man is a tiny, 
even shrinking, creature. His over 
pronounced individuality conceals from 
our eyes the whole to which he belongs; 
as we look at him, our minds incline to 


fuiy 

break nature up into pieces and to for¬ 
get both its deep inter-relations and its 
measureless horizons. We incline to all 
that is bad in anthropocentrism. And it 
is this that leads scientists to refuse to 
consider man as an object of scientific 
scrutiny except through his body. 

‘The time has come to realise that an 
interpretation of the universe—even a 
positivist one—remains unsatisfying un¬ 
less it covers the interior as well as the 
exterior of things; mind as well as mat¬ 
ter. The true physics is that which will, 
one day, achieve the inclusion of man 
in his wholeness in a coherent picture of 
the world.' (italics not by the author). 

The Upanisads of India discovered the 
finite man as but the outer crust or layer 
of the infinite and immortal man within. In 
his finiteness, he enters, and is entered into 
by. the finite world of myriad changes 
around him. In this, he is a speck of dust 
in the vast immensity of space in which 
’the universe engulfs me and reduces me to 
a pin-point’, in the profound words of Pascal 
quoted above. But jn his infinite dimension 
as the imperishable Self, he understands the 
universe and also transcends it. The dimen¬ 
sions of this inner aspect of man and, 
through him. of his environing universe, 
are slowly dawning on modem scientific 
thought. 

Asking the significant question: ‘Up to 
now has science ever troubled to look at 
the world other than from without?’ {ibid., 
p. 52), Chardin proceeds to say {ibid., p. 
55) : 

‘In the eyes of the physicist, nothing 
exists legitimately, at least up to now, 
except the without of things. The same 
intellectual attitude is still permissible 
in the bacteriologist, whose cultures 
(apart from substantial difficulties) are 
treated as laboratory reagents. But it is 
still more difficult in the realm of plants. 
It tends to become a gamble in the case 
of a biologist studying the behaviour of 
insects or coelenterates. It seems merely 
futile with regard to the vertebrates. 
Finally, it breaks down completely with 
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maSr in whom the existence of a within 
can no longer be evaded, because it is 
the object of a direct intuition and the 
substance of all knowledge.' 

The work! outside, as much as most peo¬ 
ple in India itself, do not yet know that it 
was the higher part of, what Julian Huxley 
tcnps, a science of human possibilities, that 
India developed ages ago in her Upanisads 
and the Gita, and has continued to foster, 
up to our own times, as Vedanta and Yoga, 
as the adhydtma-vidya, the vidya, or science, 
of man in depth, the science and technique 
of a comprehensive spirituality encompass¬ 
ing action as well as contemplation. Indian 
philosophy sees no conflict between physical 
sciences and this science of spirituality, 
between 'man, the known’ and ‘man, the 
unknown’, between the physical man and 
the spiritual man. 

And Chardin concludes (ibid., p. 56): 

'Ft is impossible to deny that, deep with¬ 
in pursclves, an “Interior” appears at 
the heart of beings, as it were seen 
through a rent. This is enough to ensure 
that, in one degree or another, this 
“interior” should obtrude itself as exist¬ 
ing everywhere in nature from all time. 
Since the stuff of the universe has an 
inner aspect at one point of itself, there 
is necessarily a double aspect to its struc¬ 
ture, that is to say, in every region of 
space and time—in the same way, for 
instance, as it is granular : coextensive 
with their without, there is a within to 
things.’ 

It is high time that our people today, 
particularly our teachers and students, turn 
their critical attention, interest and inquiry, 
and direct their searchlight of research, into 
this fascinating and rewarding constituent 
of their hoary national tradition, into the 
mystery of this inner dimension of nature 
revealed in nature’s unique product, namely, 
man. If man does not acquire this strength 
of Spirituality from within, he will have to 
depend more and more on external sources 
for stabilising himself. Such external depen¬ 
dence, for clinical purposes occasionally, is 


understandable. But to make it the normal 
pattern of human life is to drain human life 
of all spiritual values and to surrender 
human destiny to social engineering 
techniques such as of molecular biology, 
and convert human society to an animal 
farm. That such dismal possibilities are 
there before man, due to a wholesale depen¬ 
dence on physical sciences and technology, 
is revealed in recent books with grim titles 
like The Biological Time Bomb by G. Ratray 
Taylor. The science that will do so will 
cease to be science and become nescience ! 

As we advance into this inquiry and 
research into our tradition, we shall get an 
increasing grip on the human situation in 
our country, through the reformulation and 
implementation of educational goals and 
processes in the light of our own philosophy 
of man, whereby a happy synthesis of physi¬ 
cal sciences with the science of spirituality 
will be achieved, resulting in total human 
enrichment, internal as well as external, 
qualitative as well as quantitative. 

Says the great neurologist. Sir Charles 
Sherrington (Man on His Nature, Pelican 
edition, p. 38): 

‘Today, Nature looms larger than ever 
and includes more fully than ever our¬ 
selves. It is, if you will, a machine, but 
it is a partly mentalised machine and. 
in virtue of including ourselves, it is a 
machine with human qualities of mind. 
It is a running stream of energy—men¬ 
tal and physical—and unlike man-made 
machines, it is actuated by emotions, 
fears, and hopes, dislikes and love.’ 

16. Evolution: Organic versus Psycho¬ 
social 

In a lecture on ‘The Evolutionary Vision', 
delivered in 1959 at the closing session of 
the Chicago University symposium on 
‘Evolution after Darwin’, held to commem¬ 
orate the centenary of the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, the noted 
biologist, the late Sir Julian Huxley, gave a 
spiritual orientation to the evolutionary 
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process (Evolution after Darwin, Vol. in, 
pp. 251-52): 

'Man’s evolution is not biological but 
psycho-social; it operates by the mec¬ 
hanism of cultural tradition, which 
involves the cumulative self-reproduction 
and self-variation of mental activities and 
their products. Accordingly, major steps 
in the human phase of evolution are 
achieved by breakthroughs to new 
dominant patterns of mental organisation 
of knowledge, ideas and beliefs—ideolo¬ 
gical instead of physiological or biologi¬ 
cal organisation. ... 

'All dominant thought organisations are 
concerned with the ultimate, as well as 
with the immediate, problems of exist¬ 
ence or, I should rather say, with the 
most ultimate problems that the thought 
of the time is capable of formulating or 
even envisaging. They are all concerned 
with giving some interpretation of man, 
of the world which he is to live in, and 
of his place and role in that world—in 
other words, some comprehensive picture 
of human destiny and significance.’ 

Further, Huxley reveals the trend of 
evolution, at the human stage, towards 
quality (ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 261-62) : 

'It (evolutionary vision) shows us mind 
enthroned above matter, quantity sub¬ 
ordinate to quality.’ 

In his essay on ‘Emergence of Darwinism’, 
Huxley sums up the goal of the evolutionary 
process at the human level as fulfilment 
(ibid., Vol. I, p. 20) : 

'In the light of our present knowledge, 
man’s most comprehensive aim is seen 
not as mere survival, not as numerical 
increase, not as increased complexity of 
organisation or increased control over 
his environment, but as greater fulfilment 
—the fuller realisation of more possibili¬ 
ties by the human species collectively 
and more of its component members 
individually.* 

And pleading for the development of a 
science of hitman possibilities, Huxley fur¬ 
ther says (ibid., Vol. I, p. 21) : 

*Once greater fulfilment is recognised as 
man’s ultimate or dominant aim, we shall 


need a science of human possibilities to 
help guide the long course of psycho¬ 
social evolution that lies ahead.’ 

17. Psycho-social Evolution 

What is meant by psycho-social evolu¬ 
tion? From the living cell up to man, bio¬ 
logical evolution was motivated by organic 
satisfactions, numerical increase, and orga¬ 
nic survival. But with the appearance of 
man, these become, says modern biology, 
secondary and not primary; the primary 
motivation becomes fulfilment ; and evolu¬ 
tion itself becomes, at the stage of man, 
conscious and deliberate and goal-oriented, 
unlike the blind processes at the pre-human 
stages. This revolutionary change is the 
result of the fully developed cerebral sys¬ 
tem in man, in virtue of which the evolu¬ 
tionary process itself undergoes a revolu¬ 
tionary change ; what was organic evolution 
becomes psycho-social evolution. Organic 
evolution has no primary significance in the 
case of man endowed by nature with the 
versatile cerebral organ, with the aid of 
which he can invent any organs he may need 
more efficiently and quickly than what 
nature can do for him through her slow and 
wasteful evolutionary processes. Accord¬ 
ingly, evolution has risen from its organic 
to the psycho-social level in man, says 
biology. 

In a self-centred man, as in all pre-human 
species, the psyche or mind or soul is 
limited and confined to the physical organ¬ 
ism. In a moral or ethical man, it expands, 
goes beyond the limitations of his physical 
organism and enters, and is entered into by, 
other psyches of the social milieu. This is 
the fruit of psycho-sodal evolution. What 
biology calls psycho-sodal evolution is what 
the sdence of religion calls ethical aware¬ 
ness and sodal feeling, the by-product of 
the early phases of the spiritual growth of 
man. 

With the onset of this psycho-social evolu- 
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tion, men develop the capacity to dig 
affections into each other as a matter of con¬ 
scious choice, thus revealing a higher dimen¬ 
sion to the human individuality than what 
is revealed by his physical individuality with 
its organic appetites and choices. All ethi¬ 
cal theories presuppose a distinction between 
a lower self and a higher self in man; and 
the liberation of this higher self is what 
man achieves through psycho-social evolu¬ 
tion or spiritual growth; it is renunciation 
of the lower self and manifestation of the 
higher self. 

The subject of the spiritual growth of 
man, of evolution as psycho-social, is a preg¬ 
nant theme to man in the modern age. It 
points out to him the way to rescue him¬ 
self from the tyranny of the sensate and the 
quantitative, and from the prevailing stag¬ 
nation of worldliness, and helps him to con¬ 
tinue his evolutionary march to qualitative 
richness and fulfilment, individually and 
collectively. 

The initial focus of self in man is the 
ego, which appears on the evolutionary 
scene only with the appearance of man*; 
and even at the stage of man, it appears 
only afteT the human infant is about two 
or two-and-a-half years old. And it is sig¬ 
nificant to note that, till its appearance, the 
human infant is as helpless and dependent 
on the environment like all pre-human 
species and that, with its appearance, the 
infant begins to dominate the environment. 
A human child of four or five years of age 
can control and manage animals like horses 
or other cattle immensely larger physically 
than itself. Modem neurology attributes this 
unique phenomenon to the emergence of a 
new datum in the human child, with new 
capacities and energies as its fruit; that 
datum is the self as the ego and those capa¬ 
cities are imagination, reason, judgement, 
will. etc. Referring to this, neurologist Grey 
Walter says ( The Living Brain, p. 2) : 

Thus the mechanisms of the brain reveal 


a deep physiological division between 
man and ape. ... If the title of soul be 
given to the higher functions in ques¬ 
tion, it must be admitted that the other 
a nimal s have only a glimmer of the light 
that so shines before men. ... The near¬ 
est creature to us, the chimpanzee, can¬ 
not retain an image long enough to 
reflect on it, however clever it may be 
in learning tricks or getting food that 
is placed beyond its natural reach. Un¬ 
able to rehearse the possible conse¬ 
quences of different responses to a stimu¬ 
lus, without any faculty of planning, the 
apes and other animals cannot learn to 
control their feelings, first step towards 
independence of environment and event¬ 
ual control of it. The activity of the 
animal brain is not checked to allow time 
for the choice of one among several pos¬ 
sible responses, but only for the (me 
reflex or conditioned response to emerge. 
The monkey’s brain is in thrall to its 
senses. Sentio ergo sum (I sense, there¬ 
fore 1 exist) might be the first reflection 
of a slightly inebriated ape, as it is often 
the last of alcoholic man; so near and 
yet so far apart, even then, are they. 

The brain of lion, tiger, rhinoceros, and 
other powerful animals also lack the 
mechanism of imagination, or we should 
not be here to discuss the matter. They 
cannot envisage changes in their environ¬ 
ment. so they have never sought to alter 
it in all their efforts to retain lordship of 
their habitat.’ 

Man alone achieved this power of 
imaging ideas; and this power was not an 
isolated phenomenon in him. Within the 
increased area of the cortex of the ancestral 
organ, nature evolved for man capacities for 
a series of new processes : observation, 
memory, comparison, evaluation, selection, 
judgement, and deliberate action. And in 
achieving these, he achieved two things: 

Firstly, discovery of the path leading to 
the processing of raw experience into know¬ 
ledge, of knowledge into power, and power 
into control and manipulation of the en¬ 
vironment constituted of the not-self aspect 
of experience. 
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Secondly, a faint awareness of the reality 
of himself as the subject, as the self, behind 
the fleeting images in his mind, and the dis¬ 
covery of the road leading inward to the 
total comprehension of this new dimension 
of reality, resulting in the increasing libera¬ 
tion of moral , aesthetic , and spiritual values 
in his life, action, and behaviour. 

Man's steady advance on these two fronts 
constitutes the story of culture and civilisa¬ 
tion ; it constitutes also the march of evolu¬ 
tion at the post-human stage. With the 
emergence, on the evolutionary scene, of the 
mind of man against the background of 
self-awareness, and disciplined in the seek¬ 
ing and finding of knowledge of the self 
and the not-self in varying degrees, nature 
yields, in increasing measure, to one of her 
own products, the control and manipula¬ 
tion of the evolutionary process. 

18. Rising from Knowledge to Wisdom 

In spite of his rudimentary self-know¬ 
ledge which gave him a measure of control 
of the animal and natural world, the earliest 
man largely remained an animal in appetites 
and behaviour. A little more of this self- 
knowledge, gained through reflection in the 
context of social experience, helped to in¬ 
crease his control over himself and to 
humanise him. This process, ever in opera¬ 
tion in human cultures and civilisations and 
socio-political organisations, has led up to 
the man of the modem age, with his almost 
total control over the not-self environment 
through an efficient technology, with his 
global sweep in socio-cultural interests and 
contacts, and with his yearning for the uni¬ 
versal and human. Yet the disparity be¬ 
tween his knowledge of his self and control 
over his inner nature, on the one hand, and 
his knowledge of and control over the 
external nature, on the other, between, in 
short, his moral efficiency and his technical 
efficiency, confronts him with the most 
serious problem that his evolution has so 


My 

far seriously posed. This is thwarting his 
urges and efforts to achieve fulfilment Neg¬ 
lected and unsolved, this problem may as 
well make him the only possible destroyer 
of his civilisation, of the fruits of evolution, 
and of his species as well. In the meantime, 
he is destined to move from one tension to 
another, from one sorrow and unfulfilment 
to another. The only solution lies in the 
deepening and strengthening of his moral 
and spiritual awareness. Biological evolu¬ 
tion achieved a measure of this in the life 
of earliest man in his rudimentary know¬ 
ledge of his own self. Social evolution, 
guided by human intelligence, advanced this 
still further, by which a physical and organic 
self, separated from all other selves, gave 
place to a social self, morally related to an 
increasing number of other human beings. 
The dynamism of human evolution demands 
that this education of man must continue 
till he rises from ego-centredness to ego- 
transcendence r, and from knowledge to wis¬ 
dom. Referring to this urgent need to rise 
from knowledge to wisdom, the late Bertrand 
Russell says (The Impact of Science on 
Society, pp. 120-21) : 

‘Wc are in the middje of a race between 
human skill as to‘means and human 
folly as to ends. Given sufficient folly 
as to ends, every increase in the skill 
required to achieve them is to the bad. 
The human race has survived hitherto 
owing to ignorance and incompetence; 
but, given knowledge and competence 
combined with folly, there can be no cer¬ 
tainty of survival. Knowledge is power, 
but it is power for evil just as much as 
for good. It follows that, unless men 
increase in wisdom as much as in know¬ 
ledge, increase of knowledge will he 
increase of sorrow.' (italics not by the 
author). 

Biology speaks of the principle of homeo¬ 
stasis, or homeorhesis, as clarified by bio¬ 
logist Waddington, by which nature effected 
an automatic stabilisation of internal con¬ 
ditions in the organism of the higher mam- 
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mate. This helped in the slow evolution of 
the brain until, in man, she perfected the 
higher brain. The organism’s need for physi¬ 
cal survival and organic satisfactions, and 
her own need for numerical increase—all 
these have been relegated by nature to the 
care of man’s lower brain, thus releasing 
his higher brain, ’for functions surpassing 
the wonders of homeostasis itself, accord* 
ing to modern neurology (The Living Brain, 
p. 16), or to function as the most wonderful 
instrument for carrying evolution to its 
specifically human fields, namely, the psycho¬ 
social, or the moral and the spiritual, ac¬ 
cording to Vedanta. 

19. Psychosocial Evolution as Spiritual 
Growth 

The capacity and fitness of the higher 
brain to undertake and fulfil this 
high function is directly pioportional to its 
freedom from thraldom to his lower brain, 
from slavery to his sensory apparatus and 
its appetites, from the pressures and pulls 
of his lower nature. It is obvious that his 
higher brain, with its powers of imagination 
and reason, may stultify itself by function¬ 
ing as the tail-end of the sensory apparatus 
and of the lower brain. It may, on the other 
hand, redeem itself, and also become true 
to itself, by becoming truly higher. It is 
ethical discipline, what Vedanta calls sama 
and dama, discipline of the mind and dis¬ 
cipline of the senses, that helps the higher 
brain to thus redeem itself, and become the 
agent also of man’s redemption. This is 
human reason in Us true form, what Vedanta 
calls buddhi, the supreme instrument which 
lifts life from knowledge to wisdom and 
from bondage to freedom. Referring to the 
significance, through homeostasis, of this 
development of the higher brain. Grey 
Walter claims (ibid., p. 18): 

‘For mammals all, homeostasis meant 

survival; but for man, emancipation.’ 

Thus the spiritual growth of man is a 


fact. And the more we know the science 
and technique of this growth, the better for 
us and for our society. Growth, both the 
concept and the word, is of Protean signi¬ 
ficance. We know and recognise two types 
of human growth, namely, physical and 
mental, the second less palpably than the 
first. A baby at birth is about seven pounds 
in body weight; and every day it increases 
in weight. It drinks its mother’s milk, to 
be followed by other types of food and 
drink ; and it grows steadily until it becomes 
a full-grown healthy man or woman of 70 
or 80 kilos weight. This is the palpable 
physical growth of man; and we ensure it 
by appropriate physical nourishment accom¬ 
panied with exercise. Equally important, 
though less obvious, is his mental growth. 
Through education, a human child grows in 
alertness, self-confidence, and a sense of 
individual worth and dignity; this growth 
continues till he becomes an intellectual 
giant or a giant of will. This is the mental 
growth of man which we ensure through 
appropriate mental nourishment—through 
education, institutional and non-institu- 
tional. 

These two types of growth are necessary, 
but not sufficient. There is a third type of 
growth, most vital and significant, but least 
recqgnised, without which the other two 
will prove his undoing, individually and col¬ 
lectively, without which his craving and 
learch for fulfilment will only result in un¬ 
fulfilment and defeat. This is his spiritual 
growth, or growth in his spiritual dimen¬ 
sion, which finds expression in ethical aware¬ 
ness and social feeling to begin with, and 
finds, according to Vedanta, its consumma¬ 
tion in the experience, by him, of the infinite, 
universal and divine dimension of his indi¬ 
viduality, the Atman. 

20. Status of the Ego in Evolution 

The ego that made man dominate nature 
is not his true self, but only an initial 
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datum, a promise of greater things to come. 
It is like the tip of a rock seen above the 
water level, with the immense rock mass 
itself lying unseen, and waiting to be re¬ 
vealed, below the water level. The real 
Self of man, says India’s adhydtma-vidyd, 
science of man as the Atman, is inaccessible 
to the sense organs and to the sense-bound 
mind, but accessible to the buddhi , or rea¬ 
son, when it becomes subtle and pure— 
buddhi-grdhyam, atlndriyam, as the Gita 
expresses it. That the ego is unreal, that 
man’s individuality or selfhood does not 
consist in the ego, is the central truth also 
of Buddhism; and this is affirmed by 
modem biology also. In the words of The 
Science of Life, a voluminous digest of 
modern biological knowledge by H. G. 
Wells, G. P. Wells, and Julian Huxley, in its 
section dealing with the philosophical impli¬ 
cations of biology (pp. 878-79) : 

‘Alone, in the silence of the night, and 
on a score of thoughtful occasions, we 
have demanded: can this self, so vividly 
central to my universe, so greedily pos¬ 
sessive of the world, ever cease to be? 
Without it, surely, there is no world at 
all ! And yet this conscious self dies 
nightly when we sleep, and we cannot 
trace the stages by which in its stages 
it crept to an awareness of its own 
existence. 

‘Personality (centred in the ego) may be 
only one of nature’s methods, a con¬ 
venient provisional delusion of consi¬ 
derable strategic value. . . . 

‘The more intelligent and comprehensive 
man’s picture of the universe has be¬ 
come, the more intolerable has become 
his concentration on the individual life 
with its inevitable final rejection. ... 

He escapes from his ego by this merger 
(identification with and participation in 
a greater being), and acquires an 
impersonal immortality in the association, 
his identity dissolving into the greater 
identity* This is the essence of much 
religious mysticism, and it is remarkable 
how closely the biological analysis of 
individuality brings us to the mystics.... 


The Western mystic and the Eastern 
sage find a strong effect of endorsement 
in modern science, and the everyday 
teaching of practical morality; both 
teach that self must be subordinated, that 
self is a method and not an end.’ 

The science and technique of spiritual 
growth, from the ‘convenient provisional 
delusion' of the ego to the true self, is the 
special contribution of ethics, aesthetics, and 
religion. It provides spiritual nourishment 
to man both when he is at work and when 
he is at worship, when he is in society and 
when he is alone. Work done in a spirit of 
service and dedication, reinforced by an in¬ 
ward penetration through worship and medi¬ 
tation, through bhakti and bhafan, forms 
the twin technique of spiritual growth, ac¬ 
cording to Sri Krsna’s teaching in the Gita 
(VIII. 7): 

Tasmdt sarveyu kdlesu 
mamanusmara, yuddhya ca — 

‘Therefore, at all times, meditate upon 
Me, and engage yourself in the battle (of 
life)’; and, again, in verse 55 of chapter 
XI, introducing which Saiikaracarya says : 

Adhund sarvasya gitd-sdstrasya 
sdra-bhuto ortho nihsreyasdrtho 
anufthey at vena samuccitya ucyate- 

‘Now is proclaimed the practical implica¬ 
tions of the essence of the meaning ol the 
entire science of the Gitii designed to lead 
one to spiritual freedom’ : 

Matkarmakrt, mat-paramo, 
mat bhaktah sahga-varjitah ; 
Nirvaiah sarvabhutefu 
yah sa mdmeti Pdtufava — 

‘Perform work (in a spirit of dedication) 
to Me ; make Me the supreme goal (of your 
life); be My devotee, free from attachment 
and enmity to all beings; such (a seeker) 
attains to Me alone, O Arjuna.’ 

The laboratory for this science of spiritual 
growth is life itself, with its twin arenas of 
work outside and meditation within. The 
temple or church or mosque outside, or the 
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worship room within the house, properly 
used, also provides another laboratory. 
More important than these two is the labo¬ 
ratory of a trained and pure mind. Wor¬ 
ship and rituals and other religious prac¬ 
tices form useful aids, if they are not done 
as items of a static piety, not done as ends 
in themselves, but as means to spiritual 
growth, as instruments of a dynamic spirit¬ 
uality, as a depth education for character. 

21. Kinship between Ancient Vedanta 
and Modern Science 

Swami Vivckananda has shown that reli¬ 
gion as developed in India in her Vedanta, 
and modern science are close to each other 
in spirit and temper and objectives. Both 
are spiritual disciplines. Even in the cosmo¬ 
logy of the physical universe, in the theory 
of the unity of cause and effect, in the unity 
and conservation of matter and energy, and 
in the concept of evolution, cosmic and 
organic, the two reveal many points of con¬ 
tact Unlike as in the super-naturalistic 
theologies of the West, the fundamental 
position in the cosmology of both Vedanta 
and modern science is, what Swami Vive- 
kanunda calls, ‘the postulate (of the ultimate 
reality), of a self-evolving cause’. Vedanta 
calls it Brahman, which is a universal spirit¬ 
ual principle. The Taittiriya Upanisad (III. 
1) defines Brahman in a majestic utterance, 
which will be welcomed by every scientific 
thinker : 

Ynto va imdni bhiitdni jdycuite, 
yena jdtdni jivanti ; 
yat pray antyabhisaihvisanti ; 
tadvijijhdsasva ; tad brahmeti— 

‘Wherefrom all these entities are bom, by 
which, being born, they abide; into which, 
at the time of dissolution, they enter—seek 
to know That; That is Brahman.’ 

To the modem scientist, that self-evolv¬ 


ing cause is a material reality, the back¬ 
ground material or cosmic dust, as astro¬ 
physicist Fred Hoyle terms it; whereas, to 
Vedanta, which views it also in the light of 
the consciousness revealed in its evolutionary 
product, namely, man, it is a universal spiri¬ 
tual principle, the cit dkasa. 

Referring to this spiritual kinship between 
modern science and ancient Vedanta, Swami 
Vivekananda said in his speech at the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 
1893 ( Complete Works, Vol. 1, eleventh 
edition, p. 13): 

‘Manifestation, and not creation, is the 
word of science today, and the Hindu is 
only glad that what he has been cherish¬ 
ing in his bosom for ages is going to be 
taught in moie forcible language, and 
with further light, from the latest con¬ 
clusions of science.’ 

Although modem scientific thought does 
not yet have, like Vedanta, a recognised 
place for any spiritual reality or principle, 
several scientists of the twentieth century, 
including biologists like Teilhard dc Chardin 
and Julian Huxley, as pointed out earlier, 
have endeavoured to soften the materialism 
of physical science and to find a place for 
spiritual experience in the scientific world 
picture. Even Thomas Huxley, as quoted 
earlier, had termed materialism ait intruder. 
In this century, this protest has come from 
great physicists also. Sir James Jeans found 
that the final picture of the universe emerg¬ 
ing from twentieth-century physical science 
was one in which the notion of matter was 
completely eliminated, ‘mind reigning sup¬ 
reme and alone’ ( The New Background of 
Science, p. 307). Astrophysicist R. A. 
Millikan considered materialism ‘a philo¬ 
sophy of unintelligence’ (An Autobiography, 
last chapter). 

(To be concluded ) 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S VIEW OF LIFE 


D. B. GHOSH 


Since the days of Adam and Eve down 
to this Age, many men have tried, and are 
still trying to explore the view of Life. 
Every one finds dejection in the attempt. 
But the most peculiar thing that we observe 
in Robert Browning is that he glimpses at 
life from a certain angle of vision, for which 
his poetry is poignant of deep philosophy of 
life based on optimism and belief. He medi¬ 
tated on the theory of Evolution explicated 
by Darwin. To him, this Evolution was 
towards amelioration of humanity. The 
optimism of Browning is galvanised by 
this scicntiiic and rational outlook for man¬ 
kind at large. 

Browning’s philosophy of life is essentially 
what we should call today pragmatic. In 
the discovery of Life, he treats certain ele¬ 
ments as axiomatic. He never doubts or 
suspects the existence of the Supreme 
Authority, controlling the manifold energies 
of the world as a cynosure. The presence 
of the Supreme Being is palpable in many 
of his brilliant poems. Unlike Wordsworth, 
he contemplates God as quite separated 
from life and nature. His is not the God 
apathetic towards his creation. God is not 
to him alike Percy Bysshe Shelley's tyrannical 
force, nor ironic as in Thomas Hardy. To 
Browning, power, wisdom, and love contri¬ 
bute to set up a link between the Creator 
and the created. 

Love is true to the kindred point of Heaven 
and Earth and in the most factor that ener¬ 
gises power and wisdom. It is commonly 
present in the Creator and the created. To 
Browning, life and performance are two 
parallel infinite scries. Man tries after 
attaining perfection towards an ideal, which 
is never completely received. 

Browning absorbs evil into the Theory of 
Life of which Love is fundamental principle. 
Evil is inhibited in man’s life for which he 


is ever a fighter. Man always tries to sur¬ 
pass this evil to achieve his ideal on the face 
of Earth. His strivings are baffled on good 
many instances. But optimism is the 
idee fixe of Browning. Hence, hypochondria 
is out of the sphere of his principle. 

The trials and tribulations, despair and 
depression arj evaluated, and failures are 
not the iinal values of life but stand as the 
threshold of perfection that rests in heaven. 
He has a deep faith in the immortality ol 
soul. 

Man’s hopes may remain unfu lfille d 
within the ambit of his earthly life, but 
bloom profusely inlo perfection in the world 
hereafter or infinite. in ‘Andrea del Sarto’, 
we find his blilhful note: 

Rightly traced and well ordered ; 
what of that? 

Speak as they please, 

what does the mountain care? 

Ah, but a man’s reach 

should exceed his grasp. 

Or what a heaven for? 

In God’s view, attainment is not the crite¬ 
rion to appraise a man’s mundane life. Strife 
is the sole criterion. Alter all, man's attempt 
should be noble and candescent. An im¬ 
pregnable defence is shown for this in 
‘The Last Ride Together’. 

Fail I alone, in words and deeds? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds? 

• • • 

The petty done, the undone vast. 

Browning is not eager after baffling 
things even if it may be fulfilled in life. 
Browning gives emphasis both on means 
and aims. To him, they are laudable in the 
‘Grammarian’s Funeral’, the grammarian 
spurtly acceded to risk ‘earth’s failure’ for 
‘heaven’s success’ who cut himself into 
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bone his youth and beauty to meditation 
and was ultimately dead. 

Browning ushered a new era in the sphere 
of optimism. He evaluates life with all its 
aspects and discovers a common link of 
attracting heaven and earth into close prox¬ 


imity with each other. Life is a continuous 
process of struggle for fulfilment, in which 
evil and failures are inseparable features. 
Man should never be a victim to these fea¬ 
tures, and be delightful in thinking of the 
life hereafter. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE ONE IN THE MANY—II 

SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA 


5. The world of experience keeps man in 
bondage, whereas the knowledge of the 
Reality beyond the relative leads him to 
Freedom. 

Man remains in bondage as long as he 
ignores the Supreme One and holds to 
multiplicity as real in itself. Life and death, 
growth and decay, weal and woe, betide him 
as a matter of course. Since differences 
are quite real to Mm. he cannot help being 
seriously affected by such opposites as 
beauty and ugliness, plenty and poverty, 
gain and loss, love and hatred, honour and 
dishonour. Led by attachment and aver¬ 
sion, he continues to toss on the waves of 
duality in the death-bound ocean of multi¬ 
plicity. Not by wealth, nor by scholarship, 
nor by rank, nor by fame can he get rid of 
‘the dual throng’. Try howsoever he may, 
he cannot find true rest, security, or peace 
in the region of the finite, the perishable. 
Like a weather-beaten bird fluttering its 
broken wings, he makes vain efforts to soar 
into the realm of enduring light,* joy, and 
freedom. But there is no escape from the 
bondage of duality in the relative order. 
The monarch in his royal mansion is no less 
subject to it than the peasant in his humble 
cottage. Whoever accepts diversity as real 
in itself must have dual experiences, no 
matter how glorious and prosperous he may 
become, because in every new situation, 
there will be a change in his standard of 


valuation, he will face order and disorder, 
the great and the small, the high and the 
low, in short, the agreeable and the dis¬ 
agreeable. 

On the contrary, the man who recognizes 
the Imperishable One to be the Supreme 
Reality becomes free from attachment to 
the perishable. So he remains unperturbed 
under the varying conditions of life. With 
whole-souled devotion he seeks the Supreme 
Being as the one Goal and Abode. Sri 
Krsna observes: ‘I am the origin of all, from 
Me everything proceeds; knowing this the 
wise worship Me with ardent devotion.’ 20 

Though in the world, the seeker of the 
Supreme Being is not of the world. He 
cares for worldly power and possessions not 
for their own sake but for the sake of God- 
realization. Yet he makes the best use of 
everything because he lives for the highest 
and best. Since he sees the all-pervasive 
One as the sole Reality, he is above the 
plane of duality. He faces the pairs of 
opposites with complete self-possession. He 
finds peace and security in life because his 
mind rests on the Imperishable One and 
not on the perishable. Being free from 
worldliness he lives safely in the world like 
a boiat that floats in water but does not allow 
water to get into it. When he realizes the 

Bhagavad-Gha, X: 8. 
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Supreme Being he becomes completely free. 
As the Upanisad says: 

A man becomes free from all fetters 
on realizing the blissful and effulgent 
One who pervades the whole universe 
and is hidden in all beings as the ex¬ 
tremely subtle essence finer than 
cream. 21 

An illumined person, although he sees the 
falsity of the manifold, is not in any way 
callous to the weal and woe of mankind. 
He works out of compassion for the guid¬ 
ance and the enlightenment of the unillu- 
min:d, inasmuch as he can view things from 
their standpoint as well. 

Sankara says in his Viveka-cudamani 
(The Crest-Jewel of Discrimination): 

There are pure souls, calm and magna¬ 
nimous. who do good to the world spon¬ 
taneously as docs the spring, and who, 
having themselves crossed the dreadful 
ocean of life, help others also to cross it, 
without any motive whatsoever. 

It is the very nature of the great-soul- 
ed to move of their own accord towards 
removing others' troubles, even as the 
moon voluntarily soothes the earth par¬ 
ched by the flaming rays of the sun. 22 

It is also evident from Sri Krsna’s words 
to Arjuna that a knower of the Self should 
work in order to set an example to the un¬ 
illumined, even though work is not necessary 
for himself: 

O Bharata, as the unwise perform ac¬ 
tion being attached to it, even so a wise 
man should wtvl:, but without attach¬ 
ment, in order to set them on the right 
path. 

A wise man should not unsettle the 
minds of the unwise who are attached to 
work. He should keen them engaged in 
all work, himself performing it with 
Self-knowledge.23 

Thus, it is through the performance of 

21 • SvetasvMara Upanisad, IV: 16. 

Viveka-cudRmani, 37, 38. 

23- Bhagavad-Gita, HI: 25, 26, 


work that the unillumined have to go be¬ 
yond work. 

An adult, although he does not require 
toys himself, takes interest in them for the 
sake of the children, who value them and 
need them. It is through the use of the toys 
that the children outgrow the necessity for 
them. Similarly, until a person attains illu¬ 
mination the world is real to him; to realize 
its unreality he has to work his way through 
this ‘real’ world to Enlightenment. The 
point is, the dream-experience is real to the 
dreamer as long as he dreams; he can see 
its falsity only when he wakes up. Sankara 
says: ‘It is proper to perform temporal duties 
and religious rites until one attains to the 
knowledge that the self is identical with 
Brahman.’ 24 

6. The quest of the many is the way oi 
ignorance, the quest of the One is the 
way of knowledge. 

To find the Ultimate One is the goal of 
human knowledge. To quote Swami Viveka- 
nanda : 

Knowledge is nothing but finding unity 
in the midst of diversity. Every science 
is based upon this: all human knowledge 
is based upon the finding of unity in the 
midst of diversity; and if it is the task 
of small fragments of human knowledge, 
which we call our sciences, to find unity 
in the midst of a few different pheno¬ 
mena, the task becomes stupendous when 
the theme before us is to find unity in 
the midst of this marvellously diversified 
universe, where prevail unnumbered 
differences in name and form, in matter 
and spirit—each thought differing from 
every other thought, each form differing 
from every other form. 25 

Yet this is the task that the Vedantic 
teachers have faced. 


**• Brahma-Sutras, II: 1.14, Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary. 

®* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, III, (1970), pp. 397- 
98. 
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There is no denying the fact that with all 
our knowledge of the manifold universe wc 
are groping in darkness. The mysteries of 
life and death, of the physical and the psy¬ 
chical nature, of the real self of man, of the 
eternal Being, are hidden from us. The 
more we know, the more we realize our 
ignorance. With the extent of the known, 
the extent of the unknown expands. How¬ 
soever varied, extensive, or deep our knowl¬ 
edge of the phenomenal existence may be, 
we cannot get out of darkness and delusion, 
we cannot gain complete knowledge until we 
can find the ultimate One, which undiversi- 
fied comprehends all diversities, unchanging 
sustains and integrates all changing forms, 
unmoving becomes the origin, the support, 
and the goal of the manifold. The knowl¬ 
edge of the many must culminate in the 
knowledge of the One. 

When wc know the all-pervasive Being, 
the one Self of all, then we know everything. 
‘The Self being known, all this is known,’ 
says Yajnavalkya, 215 for then the essential 
nature of everything becomes known. The 
One that penetrates everything through and 
through must be all-in-all. Nothing exists 
beyond the Self (Atman). So it is said in 
the Minidoka IJpanisad, ‘Know that non¬ 
dual Atman alone and give uo all other 
talk.’ 2 7 Until we know the Supreme One we 
are in ignorance. ‘To know many things is 
ignorance. To know that God dwells in all 
beings is knowledge,’ says Sri Rama- 
krishna.28 ‘See the One in all; it is the 
other that misleads,’ says Kabir. 20 ‘From 
the second comes fear,’ declares ‘the Upa¬ 
nisad. 30 

?8. Brhadaranvaka Upanifad, TI: 4.5; IV; 5.6. 

27. Mundaka Upanifad, II: 2.5. 

2B. ‘M\ Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Svami Nikhilananda, New York : Ramakrishna 
Vivckananda Center, 1942, p. 911. 

20- A Hindu saint (mystic and poet) of the 
early part of the fifteenth century. 

30. BrhadSranyaka Upanifad, I: 4.2. 


Human intellect is ever tending towards 
the One. In every sphere of life the expla¬ 
nation of the many is in the One. To under¬ 
stand diversity anywhere we have to find 
unity in it. Until we can do that we say, 
‘What is all this about?’ In his thirst for 
knowledge man is constantly seeking unity 
in plurality, identity in difference, harmony 
in disharmony, relation in the apparently 
unrelated. Knowledge implies classification, 
generalization. All sciences, all branches of 
knowledge, seek unities in their respective 
fields!. Science means ordered knowledge. 

I aws of nature are but uniformities or regu¬ 
larities discerned in natural phenomena. It 
is the function of philosophy, the science of 
sciences, to find the unity of all unities. 31 
Philosophical inquiry attains fulfilment only 
when it reaches the ultimate One, the com¬ 
mon ground of all. Without the oneness of 
existence no universal knowledge would be 
possible ; metaphysical investigation would 
be meaningless. The One which is the cul¬ 
mination of human knowledge, the One 
which the human mind invariably seeks, the 
One in which human aspirations attain ful¬ 
filment cannot but be the ultimate Reality. 

7. The Vedantlc view of the Ultimate One. 

Its consistency with empirical knowledge. 

We sec the many, but not the One. Yet 
in view of the facts stated above, we cannot 
deny the One. How can the many and the 
One be harmonized? Both cannot be real 
in the same sense, for even the vastest of the 
co-ordinate existences can be only one of 


31 • Cf. Henry Sidgwick, A Memoir, Appendix 
1, ‘It is the primary aim of philosophy to unify 
completely, bring into clear coherence all depart¬ 
ments of rational thought, and this aim cannot 
be realized by any philosophy that leaves out of 
its view the important body of judgements and 
reasonings which form the subject-matter of 
ethics.’ (Quoted by A. N. Whitehead in Science 
and the Modern World, New York: Macmillan 
and Co., 1960, p. 204.) 
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the many and not the nondual, absolute One. 
So, if the fundamental Reality b: absolutely 
one, then multiplicity must be apparent and 
hence unreal; Or, if multiplicity be ulti¬ 
mately real, then oneness of existence must 
be false, for it would be no more than an 
aggregate of separate entities. Nor can 
multiplicity form the parts of the Supreme 
Reality like branches and leaves of a tree 
or waves and foam of the ocean, because 
anything that is composed of parts must be 
liable to change, decay, and disintegration 
like all other compounds. Then again, the 
parts of an organic whole must be similar in 
nature despite their differences; otherwise 
there can be no interrelation, and no unity 
is possible. If there be essential unity 
among them, then the unifying principle 
must be the basic reality, the differences 
being only in name and form. 

So the Supreme Reality cannot be bo ; h 
the One and the many. It has been observ¬ 
ed by Sankara : ‘Were multiplicity and unity 
both real, then how could the knowledge of 
the manifold be overcome by the knowledge 
of unity?’ 32 It is a fact that the seers ex¬ 
perience the Nondual Being. According to 
Vedanta, the Supreme Reality is pure, 
simple, homogeneous existence. It has no 
component parts. It is not a system. It is 
not a process. It is flaw'less, stainless. 33 It 
excludes dependence. Therefore the many 
cannot belong to the absolute Being even as 
dependent existences. 

Further, if multiplicity be the effects or 
actual modifications of the One Cause, then 
oneness of existence no longer persists. 
Vedanta views multiplicity only as apparent 
modifications of the One Being. The 
Supreme One, without undergoing any 
change whatsoever, appears as multifarious 
to those who are under the spell of ignorance 

33. Brahma-mtrrix. II: 1.14, Sankara's com¬ 
mentary. 

33. Vide fivetasvatara Upanifad, VI: 19. 


(ajrMiui). In reality there is one undiversi- 
lied, immutable Being. This is not the 
synthesis of the changeful and the change¬ 
less. ‘The changefulness and the change¬ 
lessness of the same Brahman cannot be 
maintained,’ says Sankara. 3 * 

Though the order of becoming rests in 
Brahman from the empirical standpoint, it 
does not inhere in It. The point is that ap¬ 
pearance in no way forms an integral part 
of Reality. There cannot be ‘absolute ap¬ 
pearances’ or ‘relative absolutes’, these be¬ 
ing self-contradictory. Attempts have teen 
made by some philosophers to reconcile the 
contraries in the Absolute. Apart from the 
question of logical consistency, no synthesis 
of opposites, comprehensive though it may 
be, can be regarded by th; human mind as 
the ideal Reality or the perfection of exist¬ 
ence. To go beyond duality, beyond con¬ 
tradiction, beyond finiteness, is the constant 
endeavour of man. All contradictions must 
be absorbed in ultimate Oneness. Any half¬ 
way harmony will be far from the Goal. 

It may be noted here that unlike Sankara. 
Bradley is a concrete absolutist. He says. 

The Real is qualified by all plurality. 
It owns this diversity while in itself it is 
not plural. And a reality owning plura¬ 
lity but above it, not defined as against 
it but absorbing it together with the one¬ 
sided unity which forms its opposite- 
such a reality in its outline is certainly a 
pos'tivc idea. 35 

Again, 

The Reality itself is nothing at all 
apart from appearances. 36 
According to Sainkara there cannot be 
appearance without Reality; but Reality is 
not dependent on appearance either for Its 
existence or for Its experience. It is self- 

34- Brahma-sutra^ II: 1.14, Sankara's com- 
mentary. 

:«>. F. H. Bradlev, Appearance and Reality ( 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1030, p. 461, 

36- IbicL, p. 489. 
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existent, self-effulgent, self-sufficient. Appear¬ 
ance is to Reality as smoke is to fire. There 
can be no smoke without fire; but there 
can be fire without smoke. 

The fact that the senses present to us only 
the appearances of Reality and not the 
Reality Itself is acknowledged by modern 
science as well. The nature of the Ultimate 
Reality is, truly speaking, beyond its pro¬ 
vince. So physical science is conscious of 
its own limitation. It has been aptly noticed 
by Sir James Jeans : 

We see that we can never understand 
the true nature of reality. Our studies 
can never put us into contact with reality; 
we can never penetrate beyond the im¬ 
pressions that reality implants in our 
minds. 37 

‘The frank realization that physical sci¬ 
ence is concerned with a world of shadows 
is one of the most significant of recent ad¬ 
vances,’ observed Eddington. 38 This trend 
of modern science is also recognized by 
Needham; ‘The world as seen by science 
is not the world as it really is.’ 38 

This, however, does not falsify science, 
because the world exists to all appearance* 
It is not as false as ‘the son of a barren 
woman’ or ‘the horns of a hare.’ 
It is real for all practical purposes 
until the vision of the Supreme Reality 
is attained. Vedanta denies the ab¬ 
solute reality of multiplicity, but not its 
empirical reality, which persists for all but 
the illumined experiencing the Absolute. 

While the knowledge of multiplicity keeps 
man in bondage, the knowledge of the One 
makes him free, because the former is the 
false and the latter the right perception. 

37- Sir James Jeans, Physics and Philosophy, 
New York: Macmillan and Co., 1946, p. 15. 

SB- A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical 
World, The Gilford Lectures, 1927, New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1948, Introduction. 

38. Joseph Needham, The Sceptical Biologist, 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1929, p. 245. 


Just as delusion creates bondage, so en¬ 
lightenment leaus to Freedom. To sec 
‘the apparent’ as real is delusion; to see the 
real as real is enlightenment or right know¬ 
ledge.. Hence multiplicity is only apparently 
real; the nondual Being is the Supreme 
Reality. As the absolute One is realized, 
multiplicity disappears. Thus the Upani- 
sads say: ‘By the purified mind alone the 
Supreme Being is to be realized; then one 
does not see in It any multiplicity whatso¬ 
ever. He goes from death to death who sees 
in It multiplicity, which is a mere appear¬ 
ance. ™ it is said in tne tthagavad-Lrita, 
‘That (the ultimate One) which is night to 
ordinary beings is as clear as day to the 
awakened sage. That (multiplicity) in 
which ordinary beings are awake is the 
night to the sage who sees.’ 41 

The truth is that the manifold universe is 
real to the uniilumined; but to the illumined 
the nondual Being alone shines. The sun, 
which is ever stationary and ever resplend¬ 
ent, appears as rising or setting, as bright 
or dim, to those who are on the earth, but 
from the position of the sun all these move¬ 
ments and changes have no meaning, there 
being all along the same glorious, steady 
sun. Just as the mirage cannot moisten a 
single grain of sand in the desert, just as to 
mistake a rope for a snake produces no 
change in the rope, just as the apparent 
movements of the sun do not affect the sun 
in any way; even so the manifold universe 
perceived through ignorance ( ajrnina ) makes 
no difference in the absolute One. Truly, 
That alone shines in full glory ever the 
same. There is no trace of multiplicity in 
the Absolute. The ever shining One casts 
no shadow of appearance. 

( Concluded ) 
(g) Vedanta Society, St. Louis. 

40* Katha Upaniyad, II: 1.11 ; Byhadarat/yaka 
Upaniyad, IV: 4.19. 

41 • Bliagavad-GUS, II: 69. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S DISCOVERIES ABOUT INDIA—VII 

SWAMI BHAJANANANDA 

Swamiji 's Fifth Discovery national character. The importance of edu¬ 

cation in transforming democratic societies 
Swami Vivekananda had diagnosed the has been pointed out by the distinguished 
main malady of India, and had found out philosopher and educationist John Dewey, 
its cause: the neglect of the masses. He who said: ‘I believe that education is the 
knew the remedy also, as the application of fundamental method of social progress and 
the principles of religion and science in the reform.’ 

day-to-day lives of the people. When he Speaking about the importance of educa- 
was wandering all over India, Swamiji was tion in the upliltmcnt of the masses Swamiji 
constantly asking himself: But how to put has said: 


this into practice on a national scale? How 
to bring the life-giving principle of Vedanta 
to the doors of the masses. How to rouse in 
them self-confidence, strength, spiritual 
power, social awareness and the spirit oi 
sacrifice? How to bring home to them the 
importance of scientific attitude in practical 
life without injuring their religious life? 
Above all, how to get food for the hungry 
millions? And the answer that he got was, 
’education’. This was Swamiji’s fifth dis¬ 
covery about India -that the collective con¬ 
sciousness of the people must be re¬ 
moulded through education. 

The solution is so simple that many 
people in India may not be convinced about 
its success. For the last twenty-five years 
the education of our children has been so 
neglected, and constant tinkering with educa¬ 
tional experiments has created such a mess, 
that it is really difficult to believe that we 
can achieve our goals through education at 
all. But if we think a little deeply, we find 
that there is no other way out for us. In 
totalitarian countries the powerful state 
machinery swings into ruthless action and 
socio-economic changes are quickly accom¬ 
plished. But in a democratic set up as ob¬ 
tained in our country, we have to raise the 
nation slowly by training our young boys 
and girls in proper way to shoulder the 
heavy responsibilities of reshaping the 


Education, education, education alone! 
Travelling through many cities of Europe 
and observing in them the comforts and 
education of even the poor people, there 
was brought to my mind the state of our 
own poor people, and I used to shed 
tears. What made the difference? Edu¬ 
cation was the answer I got. Through 
education comes faith in one's own Seif 
and through faith in one’s own Self the 
inherent Brahman is waking up in them, 
while the Brahman in us is gradually 
becoming dormant. In New York I 
used to observe the Irish colonists come 
--downtrodden, haggard-looking, des¬ 
titute of all possessions at home, penni¬ 
less, and wooden-headed—with their 
only belongings, a stick and a bundle of 
rags hanging at the end of it, fright in 
their steps, alarm in their eyes. A differ¬ 
ent spectacle in six months—the man 
walks upright, his attire is changed! In 
his eyes and steps there is no more sign 
of fright. What is the cause? Our 
Vedanta says that that Irishman was 
kept surrounded by contempt in his own 
country—the whole of nature was telling 
him with one voice, ‘Pat, you have no 
more hope, you are born a slave and will 
remain so.’ Having been thus told from 
his birth, Pat believed in it and hypno¬ 
tised himself that he was very low, and 
the Brahman in him shrank away. While 
no sooner had he landed in America than 
he heard the shout going up on all sides, 
‘Pat, you are a man as we are. It is 
man who has done all, a man like you 
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and me can do everything: have courage!’ 
Pat raised his head and saw that it was 
so, the Brahman within woke up. Nature 
herself spoke, as it were, ‘Arise, awake, 
and slop not till the goal is reached.’ 84 

From the day when education and cul¬ 
ture, etc., began to spread gradually from 
patricians to plebeians, grew the distinc¬ 
tion between tne modern civilisation as 
of Western countries and the ancient 
civilisation as of India, Egypt, Rome, etc. 
I see it before my eyes, a nation is ad¬ 
vanced in proportion as education and 
intelligence spread among the masses. 
The chief cause of' India’s ruin has been 
the monopolising of the whole education 
and intelligence of the land, by dint of 
pride and royal authority, among a hand¬ 
ful of men. If we are to rise again, we 
shall have to do it in the same way, i.e., 
by spreading education among the 
masses. 89 

My idea is to bring to the door of the 
meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas that 
the human race has developed both in 
and out of India, and let them think for 
themselves. 86 

Swamiji’s plan for educating the masses 
must be considered under two headings: 
Theoretical and Practical. * 

1. Theoretical: under this wc have to 
consider five aspects: 

(i) Swamiji’s Theory of Education 

In Europe where the process of educat¬ 
ing the masses, first initiated by the ChrFlian 
church, has been going on for centuries, a 
number of great thinkers have tried to re¬ 
form educational techniques. One of the 
earliejst among them was the German 
philosopher and educationist J, F.’Herbart 
who said that the aim of education 
should be the development of moral 
character. And he developed a tech- 


84 . The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama, (hereafter Comp. 
Works), IV, (1966), p. 483. 

85 . Comp. Works, IV, p. 482. 

80- Comp. Works, V, (1964), p. 28-29. 


nique of curriculum-based education, in 
which the teacher tried to create in the stud¬ 
ent interest in the diiicrent subjects, lier- 
bart was followed by Hoebcl wno shitted 
the emphasis from curriculum to the child. 
The goal of education became not know¬ 
ledge but self-realization by which was 
meant the attainment of fulfilment through 
the development of human faculties. Ac¬ 
cording to Froebel, knowledge cannot be 
put into the child; it can only grow with the 
child’s activity. Froebel was the originator 
of the Kindergarten. His ideas were further 
developed by Pestalozzi and Maria Montes- 
sori until the great American philosopher 
and educationist John Dewey came on the 
scene with his doctrine ‘education is life 
itself’. According to Dewey education is the 
process of unfolding the nature and capa¬ 
cities of the child. 

It is in the context of these ideas of mo¬ 
dem educationists that we should under¬ 
stand the importance of Swamiji’s ideas on 
education. The key to his doctrines lies in 
his famous definition of education: 
‘Education is the manifestation of the 
perfection already in man.’ Here Swamiji 
identified education with life itself 
long before Dewey propounded a similar 
theory. But Swamiji’s theory of education 
goes far deeper than that of Froebel, Dewey 
and other modern educationists. According 
to these thinkers, a child is not an inert 
thing, nor his mind a 'tabula rasa’. A child 
has impulses, predispositions, a capacity to 
assimilate and grow, and in the process, 
these bring out its hidden abilities and 
talents. Swamiji’s ideas are in agreement 
with this view. He gives the example of a 
plant. What we can do about speeding up 
the growth of the plant is to provide it with 
water and manure, but the plant itself has 
to assimilate these and grow. Swamiji has 
said: 

A child teaches itself. But you can 
help it to go forward in its own way. 
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What you can do is not of the positive 
nature, but ol' the negative. You can 
take away the obstacles, but knowledge 
comes out of its own nature. Loosen 
the soil a little, so that it may come out 
easily. Put a hedge round it; so that it 
is not killed by anything, and there your 
work stops. You cannot do anything 
else. The rest is manifestation from 
within its own nature. So with the 
education of a child. A child educa¬ 
tes itself. 87 

The problem of education is closely link¬ 
ed with our concept of human nature. It is 
here that Swainiji differs from the modern 
educationists, who limit man to the psycho¬ 
physical level. Swamiji dives deeper into 
the human personality. For him the real 
nature of man is Pure Consciousness; mind 
and body forming only the coverings of this 
real Self called Atman. Knowledge exists 
neither in the external objects, nor in the 
mind; it is the very nature of the Atman. It 
is Perfection in Itself; It is self-luminous. 
Just as light passing through tinted glass 
assumes various colours and forms, the light 
of Atman passing through the mind reveals 
thoughts .and external objects. Every act of 
knowing is thus an act of self-revelation. 
AH knowledge lies within us. The act of 
knowing manifests this inner light. That is 
why, according to Swamiji 'education is the 
manifestation of the perfection already in 
man.* 

This is a dynamic theory of education 
based on India’s ancient religion—the 
Vedanta. According to Vedanta, knowledge 
is the very nature of Brahman, or the Being 
which is the substratum of the whole uni¬ 
verse. The self of man called Atman is 
inseparable from Brahman. This knowledge 
is covered by ignorance. This ignorance, 
according to Pancadasi, is of two types : 
muld-avidyd - primordial ignorance, and 
tuld-avidya— ignorance regarding knowl¬ 


edge of particular objects. Ordinary percep¬ 
tion of an object, say, a pot, or a tree, or 
a man, is the removal of the ignorance 
( tuld-avidya ) about that object. Ordinary 
perception, however, cannot remove the 
primordial ignorance ( muld-avidyd ) which 
can be destroyed only through super-sensu¬ 
ous perception. Education in ancient India 
aimed at the destruction of both types of 
ignorance through a graded process. The 
significance of this ancient concept was for 
the first time expressed in modem idiom by 
Swami Vivekananda by his definition of 
education that ‘it is the manifestation of the 
perfection already in man.’ Explaining the 
whole concept Swamiji wrote; 

. . . this knowledge, again, is inherent 
in man. No knowledge comes from out¬ 
side; it is all inside. What wc say a man 
‘knows’ should, in strict psychological 
language, be what he ‘discovers’ or ‘un¬ 
veils’; what a man ‘learns’ is really what 
he ‘discovers’, by taking the cover off 
his own soul, winch is a mine of infinite 
knowledge. 

We say Newton discovered gravitation. 
Was it sitting anywhere in a comer wait¬ 
ing for him? It was in his own mind; 
the lime came and he found it out. 

All knowledge, therefore, secular or 
spiritual, is in the human mind. In 
many cases it is not discovered, but re¬ 
mains covered, and when the covering is 
being slowly taken off, we say, ‘we are 
lcartiing’ and the advance of knowledge 
is made by the advance of this process 
of uncovering. The man from whom 
this veil is being lifted is the more know¬ 
ing man; the man upon whom it lies 
thick is ignorant; and the man from 
whom it has entirely gone is all-knowing, 
omniscient. 88 

(it) Religion : the Core of Education : 
From the above discussion, we can under¬ 
stand the similarity between Swamiji’s defi¬ 
nition of education, and bis definition of 


87. Comp. Works, IV, p. 55. 


M. Comp. Works, I, (1970), p. 28. 
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religion. (‘Religion is the manifestation of 
the divinity already in man/) For Swamiji, 
ordinary education is only a part of the indi¬ 
vidual’s larger attempt at Self-realization, 
which Swamiji means by the word ‘religion’. 
While, by the word ‘self’, the modem West¬ 
ern educationists mean only the empirical 
self or the ego; whereas by that word 
Swamiji meant the transcendental Self or 
Atman. 

That is why Swamiji said; 

I look upon religion as the inner most 
core of education. Mind, I do not mean 
my own, or any one else’s opinion about 
religion. 8 ** 

It was J. F. Herbart who first pointed out 
the need for arranging the curriculum around 
a ‘core-subject’, which according to him, 
should be the history of mankind. The re¬ 
maining subjects were to be taught with the 
‘core-subject’ providing the interconnection. 
Swamiji’s idea of education was that it 
should have religion (spirituality) as the 
core subject, in the Indian curricula. This 
idea is not as impracticable as it may appear 
to many people. Children could be taught 
that their real nature is pure, and that they 
are all parts of the Universal Life. They 


89* Comp. Works, V, p. 231. 


could be taught from an early age to see 
life as sacred, and every kind of good action 
—physical and mental—an attempt to ex¬ 
press this divinity of life; and every form 
of service, an act of worshipping God. 
Science, art and social studies must be 
taught as component parts of the Divine 
Life. History should be taught not as a 
scries of conflicts of cultures, but as 
the record of the struggles of human 
spirit to triumph over matter and 
the evils of materialism. Children should 
be taught, above all. that the goal of 
life is Self-realization, and every form of 
discipline i)s a step towards its fulfilment. 
When children understand that science, art, 
and social life have a higher purpose, life 
will appear to them as meaningful, and 
existence itself, a great privilege. This will 
arouse hope and self-confidence in them, 
and as they grow, they will be able to face 
the problems of life with courage, and make 
life a blessing for them, and for others. This 
was the ideal that Swamiji had in mind, 
when he said that religion is the core of 
education. It is a perfectly practical ideal, 
if we are prepared to undertake a root- 
and-branch reform in the education of our 
children. 

(To be concluded) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ADHYATMA RAM AY A NA —I 

TRANSLATED BY SWAMI YOGESHANANDA 


Introduction 

Sri Ramakrishna was once told by some¬ 
one that Keshab Chandra Sen’s disciples 
claimed the latter as the first to harmonize 
jHtina and bhakti. Sri Ramakrishna was 
surprised to hear this. 

‘How is that?* he asked. ‘What then of 


the Adhyatma Rdmdyanal It is written 
there that, while praying to Rama, NaTada 
said: “O Rama, Thou art the Supreme 
Brahman described in the Vedas. Thou 
dwcllest with us as a man; Thou appearest 
as a man. In reality Thou art not a man; 
Thou art that Supreme Brahman.” Rama 
said : “Narada, I am very much pleased 
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with you. Accept a boon from Me.” 
Narada replied : “What boon shall I ask 
of Thee? Grant me pure love for Thy 
lotus feet, and may I never be deluded by 
Thy world-bewitching mdyd ! ” The 
Adhyatma Rdmayana is full of such state¬ 
ments regarding jhana and bhalti' 1 

The Master used to quote this book fre¬ 
quently. He further tells us that he used to 
go to the house of Krishnakishore, his neigh¬ 
bour. to hear him read it. 2 We know too 
that it was one of the books liked by Tota- 
puri, who used to join the Master’s cousin, 
Haladhari, in reading it aloud. In fact, it 
was as a concomitant of one of these ses¬ 
sions that Sri Ramakrishna went into a 
super-conscious state and saw jn vision 
the actual scene described: 

‘One day in the Kali temple Haladhari 
and Na.':gta [Totapuri] were reading the 
Adhyatma Rtundyana . Suddenly I had a 
vision of a river with woods on both sides. 
The trees and plants were green. Rama and 
Laksmana were walking along wearing 
their shorts.’ 3 

Devotees, particularly in the West, who 
have been reading the Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna during these many years, often ask: 
What is this book, Adhyatma Rdmayana! 
where is it? can we not read a translation? 
and so on. In tracking down the answer, the 
present writer decided eventually to try to 
make available a few selections from the 
work in English translation so that the 
devotees may have at least an idea of the 
book. 

The Adhyatma Rdmayana is a Sanskrit 
text constituting a section of the Bndtmdndla 
Purana, and is made up of seven parts. 

One authority lists three Rdnidyanas': 
(1) Adbhiita Rdmayana, a much smaller 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, New 
York : Ra^akrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1942, 
p. 421. 

2. Ibid., p. 117. 

Ibid., p. 813. 


work: (2) Vdlmiki Rdmayana, the pre¬ 
eminent one; (3) Adhyatma Rdmayana, 
which he says is by ‘a sage who acquired 
the title of Veda Vyasa.’ 

As regards English translations, there 
have been several, but all are accessible only 
with difficulty, and the language of even 
the best one is already rather out-of-date. 
The most interesting we have seen is in the 
British Museum, a manuscript beautifully 
illuminated by many highly-coloured paint¬ 
ings executed by an Indian artist. The 
translation was made first into Persian, by 
a court pandit named Anand Ghana, and it 
was this which was rendered into English 
by a scholar of the name of Charles Bod dam. 
It was completed in 1790. 

About the word adhyatma, Anand 
Ghana’s preface tells us it means that ‘the 
knowledge and understanding of ourselves 
will be acquired from it; that we shall 
learn what we are, from whence we came 
and whither we shall go, and that from 
the study of it, we shall obtain wisdom and 
the four exalted rewards, namely, wealth, 
good works and merit before God, all our 
wishes, and finally eternal salvation.’ Not 
much ! 

Probably the best translation is that by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath, B.A., a retired 
judge of Allahabad, published in 1913 as 
an additional volume of The Sacred Books 
of the Hindus. It contains many footnotes 
the source of which is the Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries. It has for a long time been out 
of print. The writer confesses to having 
referred to it a few times for help in thorny 
passages. 

The problem of which selections to choose 
was solved in the following way. One pur¬ 
pose surely would be to illustrate Sri Rama- 
krishna’s above remark about the book’s 
harmony of knowledge and devotion. Man y 
verses may be found, scattered throughout 
the work, which bear this out; the longer 
passages, of sustained thought, were chosen 
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for the translation rather than isolated 
verses. It was also remembered what Swami 
Vivekananda had said about the desirability 
of making the ideal of Hanuman more 
widely celebrated throughout India; Western 
devotees, too, can well afford to know more 
about the precocious monkey god; so the 
principal episodes relating to his story have 
been included. 

For a modern mind, one problem in get¬ 
ting a full appreciation of any version of 
the Rumayana may be the mksasas, and 
various other orders of subhuman beings. 
But then, such has been the impact of the 
prominent schools of psychology upon the 
younger people of today, and with their 
tendency away from the ‘scientific’ and 
rationalistic approach to life, that they may 
very well be in a better position than their 
elders, to appreciate Ravana and his hordes 
and the battle of Lanka. A generation 
that can adore Tolkien cannot, surely, be 
greatly lacking in sympathy for the Puranas. 
There are other interesting features, such as 
the characters forgetting all about some¬ 
thing that has happened, suddenly remem^ 
bering it later, and so on. We have to keep 
in mind the general character of the Puranas 
and their emergence from the literary soil 
of medieval India. Swami Madhavananda 
once referred to them as ‘India’s religious 
novels’. And it is virtually the same men¬ 
tality responsible for the charm of these 
stories as for any to be found in the science- 
fiction of today. 

The selections which follow are taken 
from Book I, Chapter 1 ; Book II, Chapters 
1 and 2; Book V. Chapters 3, 4 and 5 ; and 
Book VII, Chapters 2, 3, and 5. It was 
thought unnecessary to try to find English 
equivalents for certain words, now fairly 
well familiar to Western devotees : prakrti, 
for instance. 

The final long section, also called the 
Ramaglta, is highly philosophical and terse 
—almost aphoristic—at times, in its style. 


It was decided, however, to let the reader 
ponder on this in his own way, and it has 
been presented without commentary or 
interpolation. These excerpts are offered to 
the devotees and admirers of Sri Rama- 
krishna, with the hope that they will find 
here, beyond the inherent value of the mate¬ 
rial, some satisfaction in knowing that this 
is a primary source of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
own learning of the Vedanta philosophy. 
We scarcely find him mentioning the 
Vivekacuddmani, or other works of Salil- 
karacarya, or the Veddntasdia ; but we do 
know that both the Master and his teacher, 
Totapuri, were fond of the Adhydtma 
Rumayana. 

Balakanda 

Chapter l 

I worship him, the husband of JanakT 
(STla), who, relieving the world of its bur¬ 
den, was born from heaven amid the praises 
of the celestial beings ; who is made of con¬ 
sciousness, who has sprung up on the earth’s 
surface in the line of the Sun, and who 
though immutable appears human through 
miiytu Effecting the removal of the world’s 
sin and killing the rdksasas, he returned 
without his discus, to his oiiginal identity 
with Brahman and to eternal fame. I 
salute him, the cause of the creation, sus¬ 
tenance and dissolution of the universe, the 
sole support of mdyd yet completely free of 
illusion, whose form is beyond conceiving, 
who is the knower of truth, the embodiment 
of self-knowledge, pure and full of bliss. 

Those who always read and heard with 
a concentrated mind the auspicious Ramd- 
yana called the Adhydtma, go, according to 
all the Puranas, with their sins washed 
away, to Hari alone. He who always reads 
nothing but the Adhydtma Rdmdyana gets, 
if he so wishes, liberation from bondage to 
the world ; he who hears nothing els; gets 
the fruit of a myriad crores of donations of 
cows. 
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This Ganga of the Adhyatma Rdmdyana, 
having its origin in Lord Siva, and pouring 
itself into the ocean of Sri Rama, purifies 
the three worlds. 

To the Lord (Siva), the fearless three- 
eyed one served by hosts of perfected beings, 
who is the remover of all impurities and the 
root of bliss, who was absorbed in medita¬ 
tion in the Sattva-PTtha temple (which is 
bathed in the Sun’s hundred Tays) on 
the tip of Mt. Kailasa, Parvatl Devi, 
daughter of Himalaya, dwelling in a fair 
body and bowing in devotion, spoke this 
appeal : 

’Salutations to you, O God, receptacle of 
the universe, seer of the Self in all; you 
are the supreme Lord. Tell me about the 
eternal Truth of the Purusottama, for You 
are the eternal. Tell me also of that which 
is secret, endless, of incomparable descrip¬ 
tion, which is talked about by the deeply 
experienced among devotees. I am your 
devotee, O Lord, you are fond of me : do 
tell me whatever I ask. Tell me first, O 
lotus-eyed one, that supreme secret (of 
Rama’s nature). For there is no other means 
to liberate us from relative existence than 
our perfected devotion to Sri Ramacandra, 
the essence of the whole world. So you, by 
your holy words, ought to break the bonds 
of doubt, encircling my heart.’ 

* * # 

‘Rama is called the supreme and single 
source,’ Parvatl continued, ‘from whom has 
been stripped off the series of qualities atri- 
buted by delusion, and those who are not 
distracted in mind worship him day and 
night; furthermore, they who are perfected 
go to his supreme dwelling place. Now 
some say that because Rama, though he 
was the Supreme, did not know himself, 
therefore his Self-knowledge was covered, 
as it were, by his own ignorance; when 
reminded ‘ by someone else, he knew the 
truth of the highest Self. For if he was a 
Sclf-knower, why the lamentation for what 


that villain did to Slt5? If not a Self- 
knower, why then is he honoured (or, 
resorted to) for he is then the same as all 
other beings? My lord should declare to me 
that which he regards as the truer view and 
so remove my doubts.’ 

Sri Mahadeva said : ‘Here indeed is a 
worthy enquirer, and devotee of the Supreme 
Self. You are asking for the truth about 
Rama. No one, till now. has urged me to 
tell this precious well-kept secret, but 
through devotion you have pressed me, and 
to you I shall explain it, beginning with 
salutations to that one who is the best of the 
Raghus. 

‘Rama is really the beginningless bliss, 
the one Purusottama, who is the Supreme 
Self of Prakrti. Having projected all this 
through his mdyd, he dwells, like space, 
both within it and without. Even while 
dwelling within all, his Self concealed by his 
own mdyd, he appears as this projection. 
Like iron filings not yet attracted to the 
magnet, living creatures wander around in 
various directions even while in his pre¬ 
sence. Their minds are covered with their 
own ignorance, 4 and as their understanding 
is confused, they are ignorant of his nature. 
They superimpose on the Self, which is the 
same as the purified intellect and free of 
mdyd, their own ignorance, and merely 
chase after this round of birth and death, 
engaged jn many activities through attach¬ 
ment to their sons and so on. In this way 
the unattentive know not what is in their 
hearts, like a person looking for the gold 
neckless which is round his neck. 

‘But just as in the sun, whose very nature 
is light, there cannot be the quality of dark¬ 
ness, so is the case with the supreme Lord. 
How can there be ignorance in Rama, the 
Self beyond all selves, a mass of completely 
pure enlightenment? When someone has 

4 - It may also be understood as ‘ignorance of 
themselves’, 
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that disease in which the eye revolves, 
houses and all the rest appear to be revolv¬ 
ing ; just so the deluded take the action of 
body, senses and agent to be that of the 
Self. The sun can never fail to shine, by 
day nor by night, so how can the pair of 
opposites, knowledge and ignorance, exist 
in Hari ( in Rama, full of supreme bliss and 
having the form of enlightenment, there is 
no darkness. Because he is himself the 
underlying basis of may a, there is no cause 
of delusion in that lotus-eyed One, the wit¬ 
ness of nescience. 

‘Here is another profound secret 1 must 
tell you : conversation about Slta, Rama 
and Hanuman is itself a means to liberation. 

‘It is told in the Ranuiyana that in ancient 
times, Rama, famed in battle, killed 
Ravana—who had been a thorn in the flesh 
of the gods—together with his sons and his 
mount. Then with Slta, Sugriva and 
Laksmana, and surrounded by the monkey 
troops with Hanuman at their head, he 
returned to Ayodhya. There, anointed by 
the great soul Vasistha and others, he 
assumed his lion-throne which shone like a 
million suns put together. He saw before* 
him that noble-minded Hanuman, standing 
with a knowing look, his duty done, making 
salutations and expecting nothing. Rama 
then said to Slta : 

‘ “Reveal the truth to Hanuman, who is 
eager for knowledge. A fit receptacle for 
it, he is spotless and always full of devo¬ 
tion to you and me.” That is how it hap¬ 
pened that Slta (who is really rnaya, the 
Bewitcher of the world) told the devoted 
Hanuman the incontrovertible trutA about 
Rama. She said: 

‘“Do you want to know who Rama is? 
He is the supreme Brahman, Being-Con¬ 
sciousness-Bliss without a second, totally 
free from all superimpositions attributed to 
him. He is pure Being, beyond the pale. 
He is pure Bliss, wholly at peace, without 
modification, stainless, self-effulgent and 


sinless—the all-pervading Self. And know 
me to be the primordial-prakf/i, which 
accomplishes creation, preservation and 
destruction. By virtue of the mere proxi¬ 
mity of Rama I untiringly project this 
universe. As a result of my projection, 
through nearness to him, the foolish super¬ 
impose on him birth in the very pure line 
of Raghu in the city of Ayodhya. In the 
same way have arisen his coming to the aid 
of Visvamitra and protection from the 
demons; the lifting of Ahalyfi’s curse; the 
breaking of Siva’s bow; the humbling of 
Bhatgava’s pride after taking my hand in 
marriage; his fife with me in Ayodhya for 
twelve years; the journey to Dandakaranya 
and the killing of Viradha and Mayama- 
rlca. 5 the abduction of maya-SIta; the 
security from Jatayu’s persecution as well 
us Kabandba’s, and the meeting with 
Sugriva following Sabarl’s act of worship. 
Likewise projected are the slaying of Vali, 
the quest for Slta and building the bridge 
across the sea, and the destruction of Lanka; 
the destroying of Ravana and his evil- 
minded sons in battle; the handing over 
the kingdom to Vibhlsana; the return to 
Ayodhya and the coronation of Rama—all 
these and other acts performed by me and 
me alone, people superimpose on Rama, on 
this unmoving Self of all. Rama does not 
move, docs not stand still; does not grieve, 
nor want, nor renounce, nor do anything 
at all. Devoid of transformation, he shines 
unaccomplished by the least colouring of 
mciya, the unmoving embodiment of bliss,” 
Slta concluded. 

‘Rama himself then spoke to Hanuman, 
standing before him ; “Listen to the truth 
about the self, the non-self and the Supreme 
Self which I will now explain to you. In 
the case of space, O great One, (though it 
is one whole) there is a threefold distinc¬ 
tion : space itself; space cut off from that, 

s - Two Rak$asas. 
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as seen in a body of water; and the lower, 
the reflection (taken as space itself). Similar 
is the case with the mental substance, con¬ 
sciousness ; there are : consciousness itself, 
one single and complete ; the same reflected 
in buddhi ; and the lower, the buddhi- con¬ 
sciousness, whose lustre is inferior, it being 
a reflection. So the foolish attributed by 
mistake the agentship and flva- hood of the 
buddhi with its lustre to that which is un¬ 
broken and without modification. But the 
lustre which is the false buddhi is called the 
effect of ignorance : Brahman itself is un¬ 
broken ; division is due to misapprehen¬ 
sion. The unity of a divided thing is 
restored by (showing) the whole; likewise 
the truth of this ( buddhi ) together with its 
lustre (is shown) by the mahdvdkyasfi 

4 “When the Self is made manifest by the 
knowledge of oneness, given by the mahd- 
vakyas, then ignorance with all its effects 
is destroyed, no doubt. My devotee, under¬ 
standing this, succeeds in reaching me; for 
those who turn aside from devotion to me, 
are adrift in the scriptures, and gel no 
knowledge or freedom even after a hundred 
births. This precious secret of my Self, 
imparted to you personally by me, O sin¬ 
less One, you should not give to any rogue 
not devoted to me, even for Indra’s 
kingdom ! ” * 

» # # 

Sundara Kanda 

Chapter One 

Sri Mahadcva said : 7 

There was the ocean, the home of sea- 
monsters, spread before him for a hundred 
yojanas, and there was Hanuman, son of 
the god of wind anxious to cross it and 
filled with bliss. Thinking of Rama as the 
Supreme Soul he said : 

a* The great Vedic aphorisms, e.g., "Tat tvam 
asi’. 

7- As all the rest of the translation is the nar¬ 
ration of Mahadcva, it has been taken now out 
of quotation, to simplify inverted commas. 


“Let ail the monkeys see me going 
through the air. Then it will not be for 
nothing that Rama has released them all, 
like one of his great arrows. Even now I 
see in my mind’s eye, Slta, his wife, daughter 
of Janaka. I see I have succeeded ! I have 
succeeded in my mission ! And again I 
see Raghava (Rama). Surely when I die I 
shall be called ‘one who remembers his 
good deeds’. Men succeed in crossing the 
boundless ocean of worldly life and reach¬ 
ing the feet of Rama; then why should not 
I, his messenger, equipped with the ring 
from his finger? Now, meditating on him 
alone in my heart, I will just cross this bit 
of water.” 

Hanuman then spread his arms and 
stretched out his tail. With his neck straight, 
his gaze fixed upward, his feet drawn and 
curled and his face to the south, he leapt 
quickly into the air, swift as the wind. 

As he went swiftly through space he was 
in full view of the gods, who watched that 
son of the Wind moving with his father’s 
speed. • “This highly virtuous monkey is 
going very fast!” they said. “He needs to 
be investigated. Whether he is strong 
enough to reach Lanka, we are not quite 
sure.” Then the gods who had gathered 
there through curiosity said to the mother 
of serpents, whose name was Surasa, 
“Suppose you go and interpose some 
obstacle for the monkey chief. Find out his 
strength and intelligence and return quickly.” 
So off she sped to obstruct Hanuman. 

Standing right in his path the huge ser¬ 
pent said to the monkey, “Come on, enter 
my mouth without delay, O noble-minded 
One; the gods are pinched with hunger and 
regard you as fair game.” “Mother,” 
Hanuman replied, “I am under the com¬ 
mand of Rama. I am going to see Slta 
and must return quickly. When I have 
reported to Rama concerning her welfare, 

I will enteT your mouth. Salutations to 
you, O Surasa, but please stand aside.” 
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“I am hungry," said Surasi. “Enter 
my mouth or I shall eat you up.” 

“Hurry and open it then,” replied Hanu- 
man; “1 shall enter it and then go quickly 
on.” While saying this he expanded his 
body to one yojana in width, and confronted 
her. Surasa’s mouth grew to a width of five 
yojanas. Hanuman then doubled his size. 
Surasa’s mouth spanned twenty yojanas. 
Again Hanuman grew, and the mouth of 
the serpent reached to fifty yojanas. But 
Hanuman suddenly shrank to the size of a 
thumb, went into Surasa’s mouth and came 
out again saying, “I have finished the task, 
O Devi, and salutations to you !” 

When she heard this, the serpent-goddess 
said to Hanuman, “Go, and accomplish the 
errand of Rama, O best of the wise. I was 
sent out by the gods, who wanted to know 
your strength. Now go and find Slta and 
return to Rama, my boy.” With this she 
went back to Devaloka, and the son of the 
Wind went on his way as if with wings, like 
the king of the birds. 

Then the Sea spoke, and said to Mainaka, 8 
the mountain of gold and gems, ‘ There 
goes the worthy Hanuman, but on some 
work of Rama’s ; go, be his accomplice. I 
myself, augmented by the ashes of the sons 
of Sagara,® became Sagara from whose line 
arose Lord Rama, son of Dasaratha. It is 
on his errands that this great monkey is 
going. Rise up quickly from the water so 
that upon your summit he may take rest.” 
The mountain agreed and made himself a 
great peak in the midst of the ocean. 
Mainaka then took a further form—the 
form of a man on the mountain, wearing 

8. a mountain which retained its wings when 
Indra clipped those of the other mountains; 
there is a tradition of its being situated between 
the tip of India and Sri Lanka. 

An earlier king of AyodhyS, who had 60,001 
wicked sons. All but one were burnt to ashes 
by the sage Kapila, when they disturbed his 
meditation. 


garlands made of many gems, who said to 
the travelling Hanuman, “1 am Mainaka, 
ndble monkey. By the command of the 
Sea am I here, for your relief, O son of the 
Wind. By resting upon me you will lose 
no time, even while enjoying my ripe fruits 
for endless ages. Then you will go at your 
leisure.” 

“How can 1 eat? How may I rest?” 
asked Hanuman. “I have to go quickly, 
intent on Rama’s command.” And respect¬ 
fully touching the mountain with the tip 
of his finger, the monkey took his leave. 

A bit further along on his journey his 
shadow upon the waters was picked up by a 
chayagraha. Now that was a dreadful crea¬ 
ture who lived in the sea, and this one’s 
name was Sihhika. When the shadow of 
things flying through the air fell upon her, 
she would draw them down, like a magnet, 
and would devour them. Seized by her 
power, Hanuman the hero began to worry. 
“What obstacle,” he wondered to himself, 
"is causing me now to slow down? I see 
here nothing at all !” And casting his eyes 
down below, he noticed the huge bulk of 
the terrible form of Suihika. Swiftly he 
fell to the water and angrily slew her, just 
with his mighty feet. Then Hanuman flew 
up again into the air and headed south. 

When he got to the south he discovered 
a shore lined with various fruit trees, and 
saw different sorts of birds and animals 
here and there, and the ground all covered 
with flowers and creepers. At the base of 
a peak with three tips lay a city, surrounded 
on all sides by walls and moats. Now 
Hanuman became worried. “It is Lanka. 
But how shall I get in? It is heavily pro¬ 
tected by Ravana, so no doubt I must make 
myself small and enter by night.” Reflect¬ 
ing in this way he came down to rest on 
the island of Lanka 

When night fell, that powerful being 
assumed a smaller form and went into the 
city when the gates were open. But just 
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before his eyes appeared a citizen in the 
form of a rak$asl, a demoness. Lanka, as 
it were, had seen the entrance of Hanuman 
and was threatening him. 

“Who are you, in Monkey form,” said she, 
“trespassing on Lanka? What do you mean 
by coming in here like a thief in the night?” 
And she, whose eyes were red with anger, 
kicked him with her ugly foot. Hanuman 
scornfully pummelled her with his right fist. 
Falling then and there upon the ground, 
the raksasl began freely to spue out blood. 
But getting up she turned to the powerful 
monkey and declared : “Ah, Hanuman ! 
Go. Godspeed ! You have conquered 
Lanka, sinless One ! Hear my story: Once 
upon a time it was foretold by a Brahmin 
that after eighty cycles, in the Treta Yuga, 
Narayana the imperishable would be bom 
on earth as Rama, son of Dasaratha, with 
Slta, of the house of Janaka, as his yoga- 
mdyd. This was in fact in answer to a 
prayer of mine for the removal of the 
world’s burden. Raghava with his wife and 
brother would go into the Great Forest, 


and Ravana there would abduct Mahamaya 
Slta. Subsequently Rama would enlist the 
aid of Sugrlva, who would send out mon¬ 
keys to find her. One monkey, it was told, 
would come top to me, and insulted by 
me, would strike me with his fist. When I 
(who was sinless) would be in distress as a 
result of this blow, that moment would 
signal unmistakably, the end of Ravana. 
And so—Lanka is conquered; you have 
won everything, O stainless One. 

“There is, in the best of Ravana’s inner 
grounds, a superb pleasure-grove. In the 
midst of this there is a little grove of Ashoka 
trees, heavenly trees, amongst which is a 
large tree named Sihsapa. There sits Slta, 
well-guarded by fierce raksasls; go, find 
her quickly and inform her husband. I am 
forever grateful to you, for jt is the remem¬ 
bering of Rama which has liberated me 
from the bonds of the world. The company 
of his devotees is a treasure most difficult 
to obtain. May he be gracious enough to 
remain forever in my heart.” 

(To be concluded) 


VIVEKANANDA AND CONTEMPORARY INDIA 

( A Review Article ) 


[ The books under review are volumes I and II of the Bengali book 
Vivekananda O Samakdlin Bharat avarsa by Sankari Prasad Basu, 
published by the Mondal Book Ho use, Calcutta. Vol. I —1975, pp. 416, 
price—Rs. 20/-; and Vol. II—1976, pp. 408, price—Rs. 20/-.—Ed.] 


In spite of his occasional trips to the field 
of Cricket, or to middle Bengali literature, 
or even to recent Indian political history 
(his writings on Subhas Chandra Bose for 
instance), central to Sankari Prasad’s men¬ 
tal universe has always been Swami Vive- 
kananda and the Ramakrishna movement. 
His is a well known name to all those who 
have any familiarity with the growing litera¬ 
ture on the Ramakrishna movement. Both 


Niveditd Lokmatd and Vivekananda in 
Indian Newspapers (which he has jointly 
edited with Sunil B. Ghosh) have already 
become important publications. The two 
volumes under review (some more will fol¬ 
low) have without doubt made him one of 
the most important contributors to the 
literature on the Ramakrishna movement in 
this century. In fact, he has written in these 
volumes a highly readable, deeply learned. 
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and thoroughly fascinating account of sev¬ 
eral years of India’s social history at the 
turn of the century. 

Being inspired by the life and teachings 
of Swami Vivekananda right from his early 
life, Sankari Prasad was rather dismayed by 
the historians’ ‘benign neglect’ of the 
Swami’s historical role. Quite naturally, in 
these volumes, he makes a sincere and 
thoroughgoing attempt to remedy the situa¬ 
tion. Following the lead provided by 
Marie Louise Burke’s pioneering research 
on Vivekananda in the West, Sankari Prasad 
has attempted to recreate the specific time- 
frame of Vivekananda’s rise to international 
fame, and its repercussions in India and 
abroad by delving deep into contemporary 
evidence primarily gathered from News¬ 
paper reports of the time. The result of 
this more than a decade’s labour has been 
a great work in which one gets a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the rise of the phenomenon called 
Vivekananda, the pains and the traumas he 
had gone through in the process, the wide- 
ranging reactions he created in important 
parts of the three continents of America*!! 
Europe, and Asia, and importantly, one gets 
them all in the raw. 

The volumes together cover a period of 
eleven years, from the death of Sri Rama- 
krishna in August 1886 to January 1897, on 
the 26th day of which Swamiji reached 
Pamban, the southern most extremity of 

India, after about four years of glorious 
stay in America and Europe. This was the 
period of genesis of the Ramakrishna move¬ 
ment, as well as of its dramatic develop¬ 
ment. And this was also a period of intense 
sectarian strife in India. As Sankari 
Prasad shows, neither the genesis nor the 
development of the Ramakrishna movement 
was smooth, however hard it may be for 
this generation to believe. To many con¬ 
temporaries, Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, far from being the prophets of Reli¬ 


gion, were rather the most undesirable for¬ 
ces attempting to put the clock of religious 
modernization—so carefully nurtured by 
the missionaries, the Brahmos, and other 
social reformist groups—back through a 
contemptible ‘Hindu revivalism’. Such a 
‘Neo-Hinduism’, they all thought, was 
fraught with extremely dangerous conse¬ 
quences. To the Christian missionaries in 
India, Vivekananda was just unpardonable; 
for through his speeches and activities, he 
created for them, apart from a host of other 
problems, a grave economic problem as 
well. A good many Americans really be¬ 
lieved Vivekananda when he asserted that 
‘religion is not the crying need of India’, 
and consequently, they either reduced or 
altogether stopped their contributions for 
the missionary work in India. The mis¬ 
sionaries had to stop this for their own sur¬ 
vival!. But if ‘heathenism’ did not provide 
adequate ground for httack, politics had to 
be added; Vivekananda’s must be a ‘Politi¬ 
cal mission’; for isn’t ‘Christian evangelisa¬ 
tion of India, and especially for the educat¬ 
ed classes... of vital importance to the in¬ 
fluence of England in India, and the very 
stability of British prestige and power?’ So 
said Rev. Slater of the London Mission in 
Bangalore. 

The Brahmos, already a spent force by 
the turn of the century due to severe inter¬ 
nal dissensions, were greatly perturbed by 

such ‘notorious’ development (a consequence 
of Hindu revivalism, for them) as an 
increasing tendency even among their own 
fellow-religionists ‘to show strange fancy 
for sannyasis, fakirs, sadhus and religious 
mountbanks of all sorts.' The social re¬ 
formists, in general, agreed with the Prar- 
thana Samajists that ‘the wave of Hindu 
revivalism [is] a hindrance to their work.’ 
Consequently, without hesitation, they join¬ 
ed in the chorus of criticism of Vivekananda 
along with the Bishops, the Reverends and 
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the Fathers. 

The story of this strife-tom period of 
modem India’s religious history, as depict¬ 
ed by Sankari Prasad, is bitter as well as 
sad. It shows how even great personalities 
like N. S. Chandavarkar, P. C. Mazoomdar, 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. John Henry Barrows 
and many others, can sometimes easily suc¬ 
cumb to jealousy, envy, sectarian narrow¬ 
mindedness or even meanness. In fact, 
severe attacks from different powerful and 
well-established quarters compelled as anti¬ 
populist a person as Vivekananda to seek 
some public acknowledgement in India of 
his activities abroad,. But that is not the 
whole story. Like a master of the arresting 
detail, Sankari Prasad has also provided us 
with glimpses of such personalities as 
Keshub Chunder Sen (the one who intro¬ 
duced Sri Ramakrishna to the Calcutta 
literati), Narendranath Sen (that venerable 
editor of the Indian Mirror who did a great 
job in publicizing in India Vivekananda’s 
activities abroad), Anagarika Dharmapala 
(who for the first lime provided an eye¬ 
witness account of the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions, to the citizens of Calcutta, and did 
much to dispel such notions like: Viveka¬ 
nanda was merely ‘smoking cigars in front 
of respectable Western ladies’ and so on), 
J. J. Goodwin (that proud Englishman who 
had fallen in love with the Swami’s ideas 
and converted himself to Vcdantism), and 
finally. Max Miiller (the great professor 
who through his ‘The Real Mahatman’ did 
for the world what Keshub had done for 
Calcutta). 

Sankari Prasad emphatically asserts that 
it would be quite improper to dub Swamiji’s 
activities as ‘Hindu revivalism’, or to say 
that he was merely a ‘Neo-Hindu* in an age 
of liberating social reforms. Indeed the 
central thesis of his work seems to be that 
what Vivekananda had achieved was noth¬ 
ing short of a complete renaissance. Very 
carefully, but very strongly and cogently, he 


has argued that while social reform move¬ 
ments tnat had preceded Vivekananda, 
though significant, could not really over¬ 
come their regional character or the secta¬ 
rian appeal. Vivekananda’s was the first 
attempt to create a new consciousness, or 
indeed, a national identity on an all-India 
basis involving the people of the country as 
a whole. ‘The people’, in many senses meant 
primarily the Hindus to be sure, but to the 
author, that had to be the case at that time, 
even though Vivekananda never suffered 
from communal bias of any sort. While 
Vivekananda was essentially a man of reli¬ 
gion, the social and political problems of 
India never escaped his attention. He had 
seen the real face of India’s apalling 
poverty: indeed, it had shaken him to his 
foundations. The problem of poverty re¬ 
mained one of his basic concerns through¬ 
out his life. Wherever he went, the ‘Indian 
situation’ was ever present in him. 

Apart from the major issues Sankari 
Prasad has also discussed a lot of other in¬ 
teresting questions. For instance, questions 
such as how the news about the Parliament 
of Religions first trickled into India; how 
and. when Vivekananda conceived the idea 
of going to America; who paid for his mis¬ 
sion; the important Indian personalities that 
he came in touch with and influenced 
deeply even before he became really 
‘famous’; how Narendranath became ‘Vive- 
kananda’; his encounters, direct or indirect 
with contemporary world personalities like 
Tolstoy, William James, Nikola Tesla, Max 
Muller, J. C. Bose, Ranjit Singhji and the 
great impact he left on most of them; the 
literary excellence of Mahendranath Gupta’s 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , and Swamiji’s 
reactions to its publication, have all been 
discussed very factually and yet with great 
lucidity. 

One, of course, need not agree with every¬ 
thing he has said. Surely, the point about 
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renaissance needs to be further developed; 
the connection between Vivekananda and 
the more secular aspects of Indian develop¬ 
ment should b; further elaborated (one 
hopes to hear more on these in the future 
volumes). On the technical side, one may 
hope for a better and more inclusive index 
and a bibliographical note on the sources. 
Italicizing the names of books, newspapers 
and periodicals in the text may be helpful 
for the readers. 

But such lapses are comparatively minor 
in an ambitious, magisterial and ultimately 
positive book. The author has very wisely 
chosen to stick to the plateau of facts rather 
than slipping into the non-factual terrain of 
interpretative history. There is enough 


material for intellectual stimulation, if not 
for downright provocation. But the provok¬ 
ed ones would indeed help expand the fron¬ 
tiers of our knowledge, if they decide to 
come up with more information. 

To the methodologically minded readers, 
Sankari Prasad’s rigorous content-analysis 
of the newspapers and other materials, 
though entirely qualitative, would be of 
much interest. Finally, mention must be 
made of the fact that the volumes have been 
w'ell printed and very reasonably priced. 
There are also a number of rare plates in 
the volumes. 

Rakhahari Chatterji 
Dept, of Political Science 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Personality: Concepts and Develop¬ 
ment—I (The Editorial): Everyone feels 
from within himself that he is ‘Somebody 1 . 
This type of feeling indicates the assertion 
of his personality. The word ‘personality* 
is understood by people in various ways. 
Psychologists, Philosophers, Saints, and 
Prophets have their own concepts of perso¬ 
nality, and they suggest their own ways for 
its development. In this part of the edito¬ 
rial, the concepts and development of Per¬ 
sonality according to the Western psycholo¬ 
gists have been mainly discussed. 

Science and Religion—II: In this part of 
his lecture, Swami Ranganalhanarfda, Pre¬ 
sident, Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, 
points out that man is the greatest mystery 
of nature. Since the advent of man on 
earth, the locus of evolution has changed 
from physical to psycho-social level. Man 
is superior to other animals due to his well- 
developed brain and in having the mysteri¬ 
ous faculties of observation, memory, judg¬ 
ment, imagination, and understanding. The 


Swami points out that man should not re¬ 
main satisfied with this, but try for his 
spiritual growth. There is an urgent need 
of rising from knowledge to wisdom; other¬ 
wise as Bertrand Russell has said, ‘... in¬ 
crease of knowledge will be increase of 
sorrow.’ 

Robert Brownlhg’s View of Life: Robert 
Browning (1812-1889) was one of the great¬ 
est po:ts of the nineteenth century. His 
dramas and poems are significant for their 
unique power of insight. In his short 
article, D. B. Ghosh has tried to point out 
Browning’s ‘View of life’, which he found 
reflected in his poetry. 

The Search for the One in the Many—II: 

For the deluded, the world appears as many, 
as a result of which he suffers and is bom 
again and again. The only way for trans¬ 
cending death is to see the ‘One in the 
Many’. Swami Satprakashananda has 
rightly pointed out that howsoever one may 
try, he does not find true rest, security, or 
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peace in the region of the finite, and the 
perishable. 

Swamf Vivekananda’s Discoveries About 
India-—VII: In this part of his treatise 
Swami Bhajanananda discussed the ‘Fifth 
Discovery’ of Swamiji about India. Swami 
Vivekananda had observed during his 
trevels in India that the main cause of her 
national degradation is the neglect of the 
masses; and the only remedy for their uplift 
is through ‘education’. Swamiji had dis¬ 
covered that ‘the collective consciousness of 
the people must be remolded through 
education’: and that religion formed the 
main core of education. He defined education 
as: ‘the manifestation of the Perfection al¬ 
ready in man.’ 

Selections from the Adhyatma Ramayana—I: 

Adhyatma Ramayana is known for its har¬ 
mony of Jfiana and Bhakti. The readers of 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna know that 
the Master has often quoted from this 
famous epic, while imparting teachings to his 
devotees. The Western readers of the Gos¬ 
pel find these portions difficult due to 


their ignorance about the Adhyatma Rama- 
yarn. For such sincere seekers, Swami 
Yogeshananda of the Vivekananda Monas¬ 
tery and Retreat, Fennville, Michigan U.S.A., 
has selected and translated such portions 
from the Adhyatma Ramayana, which 
would be necessary for the readers of the 
Gospel to understand it at ease. It is ex¬ 
pected that these selections would prove 
interesting to genereal readers as well. 

Vivekananda And Contemporary India: 

The two volumes of the book Vivekananda 

O Samakdlin Bhdratavarsa, which have 
been nicely reviewed in this article, have 
attracted the attention of many enthusiastic 
Bengali readers. So much so that the first 
volume has become almost out of stock 
within a year. While studying this book, 
we felt that the author should refer for his 
thesis to the latest possible editions of the 
books and be careful about the dates of the 
letters quoted. For some factual errors, of 
course, the author cannot be blamed ; but 
had he referred to the latest editions of the 
books, lie could have avoided at least some 
of them. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN: By F. Max 
Mueller, edited by Nanda Mookerjee, Pub¬ 
lished by: S. Gupta & Brothers, Calcutta-6, 1976, 
pages 117, Price: Rs. 10/-. 

Kcshub Chunder Sen was one of the great 
propagators of Brahmo Samaj, a reformist move¬ 
ment that sought to put an end to image-wor¬ 
ship, and to the Caste-system. He was deeply 
attached to Max Mueller who thought that India 
could be saved only by Christianity, and who yet 
edited the Rigveda. 

Keshub Chunder Sen (1838-1884) was a dyna¬ 
mic personality. Under the influence of Christian, 
Moslem and other theologies, he sought to reform 
Hinduism. This is an ancient story, and no 
reformer so far touched the heart of Hinduism. 

The present volume gives a balanced statement 


from the pen of Max Mueller, who was a close 
friend of Keshub. Here we find the German 
thinker moving towards an acceptance of Advaita 
Vedanta. The tribute is deeply personal and 
philosophical. It has to be read to be believed. 

The editor has done well in giving a valuable 
introduction, though some of the remarks he 
makes arc highly controversal. The appendices 
offer some illuminating letters and articles which 
shed more light on the philosophical development 
of Max Mueller. 

The volume is printed well, and yet the price 
is too high. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 
Head of Dept, of English 
Nagpur University 
Nagpur 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


VEDANTA SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Report : April 1976—March 1977 
Swami Satprakashananda in Charge 

Regular Services: Regular weekly services were 
conducted every Sunday morning at 10:30 a.m. 
and every Tuesday evening at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Society's chapel throughout the year. Due to 
Revered Swami Satprakashananda’s age and ail¬ 
ments, tape recordings of his previous lectures 
and discourses were played on Sunday mornings 
and Tuesday evenings. On Sunday mornings the 
topics were on various religious and philosophi¬ 
cal subjects, expounding the basic truths of 
Vedanta. On Tuesday evenings tape recordings 
of the Swami's discourses on the Bhagavad-Gita 
and on the Mundaka Upanishad (beginning Feb¬ 
ruary 8, 1977) were played. The Sunday morning 
and Tuesday evening meetings were open to all. 
On special occasions devotional songs were sung 
and films shown. Average attendance at Sunday 
services was thirty-six, and at Tuesday discourses 
was fifteen. 

Besides the members and friends of the Society 
in town and out of town, many came from 
churches of different denominations, as well as 
students from educational centres including the 
universities, colleges, and schools. As often as 
possible Revered Swami Satprakashananda met 
the newcomers and answered their questions.* 
Occasionally guests and visitors from distant 
places attended the meetings. 

Following the Sunday morning tape in the 
chapel, the devotees and friends regularly met 
the Swami in the Library where the Swami infor¬ 
mally talked with them and answered their ques¬ 
tions. On many occasions the Swami further 
expounded the topic of the service on that 
morning. 

The Sunday morning school was regularly held 
for children who accompanied their parents attend¬ 
ing the service. The Sunday afternoon class for 
young people was also held regularly. 

On the first Thursday of every month the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna was read aloud to 
the audience by several devotees successively. 
The class was held in the Society’s library. 

Anniversaries : The birthdays of Sri Krishna, 
the Buddha, Sri Shankara, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Brahmananda, Swami Premananda and Swami 
Shivananda were duly observed with morning 
devotions in the shrine conducted by Swami 


Satprakashananda. On the following Sunday or 
Tuesday special birth anniversary recordings were 
played in the chapel. Other festivals and anni¬ 
versaries such as the Worship of Divine Mother 
Durga and the Divine Mother Kali, Easter and 
Christmas were also humbly observed. On Sri 
Ramakrishna's birth anniversary a sumptuous 
Hindu dinner was served to about hundred guests 
after the service. On every other occasion refresh¬ 
ments were served to all present. 

Meetings: On Tuesday, June 22, at 10:15 a.m., 
Swami Nihshreyasananda arrived from Chicago, 
where he had come for a year long visit at the 
invitation of Swami Bhashyananda. The guest 
Swami has been working in South Africa for seven¬ 
teen years. On the same evening, shortly after his 
arrival, the Swami spoke in our chapel about his 
work in Africa. Attendance was about fifty. 

Shortly after the demise on July 4 of Swami 
Prabhavananda, the head of the Vedanta Society 
of Southern California, Swami Chetanananda, the 
Assistant Minister, came to St. Louis to meet our 
Swami on Saturday, August 14. On the following 
morning, Sunday, August 15, the guest Swami 
gave a talk in the chapel as requested by our 
Swami. His topic was 'Meditations and Its 
Methods.’ Sixty-two attended the service. 

On Thursday morning, October 21, Swami 
Ranganathananda came to the Society from 
Chicago. The guest Swami spent a quiet day at 
the Society talking with our Swami most of the 
time. In the evening he spoke in our chapel. 
Special notice of his lecture on a weekday had 
been circulated ahead of time. His subject was 
’Spiritual Life in Our Industrial Age’. Attend¬ 
ance was nearly fifty. Following the talk the 
Swami answered questions from the audience. 

Additional Meetings : Besides these, some addi¬ 
tional meetings were held during the year, when 
students, belonging to various faiths, came from 
different parts of the United States to listen to 
the Swami Satprakashananda’s tape on Hinduism. 
They also had discussions with the Swami. 

Interviews, Guests, and Visitors : Throughout 
the year including the summer recess the Society 
had the privilege of receiving guests and visitors 
(approximately two hundred), from different parts 
of the United States and other countries including 
India. Some came for the solution of their per¬ 
sonal problems and had interviews with the 
Swami. The number of interviews given by the 
Swami was two hundred and twenty. Many of 
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the visitors attended Sunday services and Tuesday 
evening meetings. Some had dinner with the 
Swami after the service on Sunday. Usually 
refrsehments were served to the visitors. 

Library and Reading Material for Distribution : 
The Society's library was well utilized by its 
members, friends and admirers. At the end of 
1976 there were a total of 1,619 books in the 
library, forty-one of which were received as pre¬ 
sents and three purchased during the year. 

Mimeographed and printed sheets, cards, folders 
and pamphlets on Vedantic teachings were kept 
in the foyer for distribution among the audience 
and visitors. They were also mailed to many in 
town and out of town on request. Offset-printed 
reviews of the Swami’s recent books were also 
distributed. 

Other Events : Besides the two books pub¬ 
lished last year ( Hinduism and Christianity and 
Sri Ramakrishna"s Life and Message in the Present 
Age ) a third book by the Swami, Meditation : Its 
Process, Practice and Culmination , was published 
by the Society during the year under review. 

OBITUARY 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Wc announce with deep sorrow the death 
of Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, a renowned 
National Professor, on Sunday May 29, 1977. 

He died of heart attack in a South Calcutta 
nursing home at the age of 88. India has lost 
in him a great scholar, and a reputed Professor. 

He was born on November 26, 1890, in a 
middle-class family at Shibpur, in the Howrah 
District of West Bengal. In childhood, he came 
under the influence of his father t and grand¬ 
father ; and his love for languages can be attri¬ 
buted mainly to them. This was to result in his be¬ 
coming a famous philologist of the day. He had 
the honour of standing first class first both in his 


B.A. and M.A. Examinations in the years 1911 and 
1913 respectively, with English and German litera¬ 
ture and philology as his subjects. In 1918, he 
passed his Sanskrit Competitive Examination, and 
won the Premchand Roychand Research Scholar¬ 
ship and Jubilee Research Prize of Calcutta uni¬ 
versity. In 1919, he secured a scholarship 

from the Government of India for further studies 
in philology, and went to England for study 
at London University. Here he got a diploma 
in Phonetics, and in 1921 the D.Litt. of 
the University, with Indo-Aryan Philosophy as 
his subject. At London, he also studied Indo- 
European Linguistics, Prakrit, Persian, Ancient 
Irish, English and Gothic Literature, from 
specialists in these subjects. After this he went 
to Paris for research work under different 
professors. After his return to India in 1922, 

he was appointed Khaira Professor of Indian 
linguistics and phonetics. Jn 1936, he was 

elected a fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in Calcutta. 

Prof. Chatterjee is well known for his numerous 
literary works ; and the Ramakrishna Mission is 
specially indebted to him for acting as one 

of the editors of the Cultural Heritage of India , 
published by the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. He was also on the Manag¬ 
ing Committee of the Institute of Culture, as Vice- 
President, for a number of years. 

He travelled widely, not only in India, but in 
foreign countries as well. His was the life of a 
research scholar. Wherever he went, he mixed 
closely with people speaking various languages, 
and always added to his fund of knowledge. In 
1955, the Government of India honoured him by 
bestowing the title of Padmavibhushan. In 1969, 
he became President of Ihe Sahitva Academy. 

Wc pay our respectful homage to this worthy 
son of India, and extend out heartfelt sympathy 
to his relatives. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

Trailanga Swami once said that because a man reasons he is conscious of 
multiplicity, of variety. Attaining Samadhi, one gives up the body in twenty-one 
days. Spiritual consciousness is not possible without the awakening of the 
Kundalini.’ 1 


# * * 

‘How long does a man reason and discriminate? As long as he is conscious 
of the manifold, as long as he is aware of the universe, of embodied beings, 
“1” and “you”. He becomes silent when he is truly aware of Unity. This was 
the case with Trailanga Swami.’ 2 

# # * 

In BenaTcs I saw a young sannyasi who belonged to the sect of Nanak. He 
was the same age as you [ ne., ‘M\ author of Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ]. He 
used to refer to me as the “loving monk”. His sect has a monastery in Benares. 
1 was invited there one day. 1 found that the Mohanta was like a housewife. 
1 asked him, “What is the way?” “For the Kaliyuga,” he said, “the path of 
devotion as enjoined by Narada.” He was reading a book- When the reading 
was over, he recited : “Vishnu is in water, Vishnu is on land, Vishnu is on the 
mountain top; the whole world is pervaded by Vishnu.” At the end he said, 
“Peace ! Peace ! Abiding Peace !” 

'One day he was reading the Gita. He was so strict about his monastic rules 
that he would not read a holy book looking at a worldly man. So he turned his 
face toward me and his back on Mathur, who was also present. It was this holy 
man who told me of Narada’s path of devotion as suited to the people of the 
Kaliyuga.* 3 

Comp.—Swami Sarvesharumda. 


1* ‘M\ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, (hereafter Gospel), trans. Swami Nikhil- 
ananda, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969, p. 183. 

2. Gospel, p. 110. ..... 

3. Gospel, pp. 238-9. Cf. p. 386 for a somewhat similar saying in a different setting. 


PERSONALITY: CONCEPTS AND DEVELOPMENT—II 

(EDITORIAL) 


In tite last part of the editorial we have 
studied the views of the Western psychol¬ 
ogists about Personality and its development. 
In this part, we shall mainly restrict our 
attention to the views of the different schools 
of Indian Philosophy. These views depend 
upon their conceptions regarding the Atman, 
which forms the central core of the per¬ 
sonality of every individual. One’s con¬ 
ception of the Atman differs according to 
the intensity of ignorance functioning in the 
person. The grossest of these conceptions 
are those of the Carvakas, and the subtlest 
is that of the Advaita Vedantists. 

2. The View of the Carvakas : 

Amongst the Carvakas there are four 
schools of thought. One school believes in 
the physical body as the real self—the 
Person; because when anybody becomes 
fat or thin, he thinks ‘1 am fat; I am thin’; 
and so on. Another school of the Carvakas 
believes that the sense-organs are the real 
self of man; because one experiences so in 
his life. If anybody is blind or deaf, he 
feels ‘I am blind; I am deaf’; and so on. 
Still another school of the Carvakas thinks 
that because one experiences hunger, thirst, 
etc. in his life, and feels, ‘I am hungry; I am 
thirsty’; and so on, the Prana or the vital 
force functioning in man is the real man. 
Yet another school of the Carvakas says that 
because one experiences in his life : T am 
thinking ; I am feeling’; and so on, the mind 
of man is the real self—constituting his real 
personality. 

All these views are very gross, and it is 
evident that e^ich one of them speaks out 
of his own experience. The philosophy of 
life according to the Carvakas is : 

While life is yours, live joyously: 


None can escape Death’s search 
eye; 

When once this frame of ours they burn. 
How shall it e’er again return? 1 

Carvakas were the most materialistic 
people, who did not believe in the Vedas, and 
the higher life. It obviously follows from 
their philosophy that the development of 
one’s personality depends upon the deve¬ 
lopment of one’s physique, vitality, power of 
organs, and mental capacities. In the 
modem world as well, we find people whose 
thoughts are similar to the Carvakas, and 
they spend more time and energy in devel¬ 
oping their body, vitality, and mental 
faculties, than on building up their spiritual 
life. 

3. The Buddhist View : 2 

Buddhists in general do not believe in the 
existence of the Atman as the ultimate 
Reality. According to them man’s present 
state of existence consists of a perpetual 
change. They say that life is a continuous 
stream of becoming, and there is no per¬ 
manent existence as the self. The empirical 
self, which a man experiences, is a com¬ 
bination of perception, feeling, past impres¬ 
sions, intelligence, and the form. In other 
words, it consists of five aggregates or 
skandhas, viz, the aggregate of matter— 
rupaskandha, the aggregate of ideas— 
samjhdskandha, the aggregate of feelings 
and sensations— vedanaskandha, the aggre¬ 
gate of instincts— samskdraskandha, and 

A Source Book of Indian Philosophy, Ed. 
S. Radhaknshnan, and C. A. Moore, Princeton: 
Priceton University Press, 1957, (hereafter Source 
Book), p. 228. 

2* For details, vide Source Book, pp. 272-345. 
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the aggregate of consciousness— vijhdna. 
skandha. 

The Buddhists do not believe so much in 
the relative life of man, and mainly 
emphasize on his ethical remaking. They 
preach the eightfold path of morality in 
order to get rid of ignorance, and to attain 
Nirvana. They trace the cause of human 
sufferings in ignorance and the selfish crav¬ 
ings of the senses. They believe in the 
ethical building up of man’s life as the only 
way to be free from misery and transmigra¬ 
tion. According to them Buddha was the 
Ideal Person, and attainment of Buddhahood 
is the real ideal of human life. 

4. The Jaina View : 

According to the Jaina metaphysics, the 
world consists of Jiva —the spirit or the 
soul, and A jiva —the matter. Man, accord¬ 
ing to them is nothing but the Jiva bound 
by what is called the Karmic matter, and is 
never separated from it until his final 
release. Till then the Jiva is susceptible to 
birth and death. For the salvation of the- 
Jiva, the Jainas prescribe the three fold 
method, viz, right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. Belief in the real exist¬ 
ence is the right faith; knowledge of one’s real 
nature is the right knowledge ; and the prac¬ 
tice of the five virtues, viz, (1) ahimsd, 
non-violence, (2) speaking the truth, (3) non¬ 
stealing, (4) chastity, and (5) non-attach¬ 
ment to worldly things, comprise the right 
conduct. 

Thus according to the Jainas the present 
personality of man is a degraded personality, 
and the ideal is to develop him spiritually 
by ethical and moral disciplines in order to 
attain his higher Personality. They believe 
that in tne state of liberation one attains 
perfect tranquility, perfect knowledge, and 
perfect power, which are the characteristics 
of man’s real Personality. 

5. The Sdhkhya and the Yoga Views : 

Both Sankhya and the Yoga philosophies 


accept two eternal principles: Purusa 
and Prakrti, that is. Spirit and the Pri¬ 
mordial Matter. Purusa is a conscious 
entity, and Prakrti is inert, consisting 
of gunas or the attributes— sattva, rajas. 
and tamas (purity, dynamism, and 
inertia). According to them, the empirical 
self or the Jiva is bound by the threefold 
gunas, and is made to suffer and transmi¬ 
grate. In order to get rid of this bondage 
the Saihkhya system prescribes the practice 
of knowledge— Tattvabhydsa, which means, 
discriminating between the Purusa and the 
Prakrti. When ignorance is dispelled by 
real knowledge, the Jiva regains his inherent 
freedom, because the true self is always 
free. This state is called Kaivalya, in which 
the Purusa alone exists without any con¬ 
tamination of the Prakrti. 

According to Yoga system some psycho¬ 
logical disciplines—the Astanga Yoga and 
others—have been prescribed, by practising 
which man ultimately attains Kaivalya. 

Thus both Sankhya and Yoga systems 
believe that the present man is degraded in 
nature, and his true personality is attained 
after attaining Kaivalya. 

6. The Vedantic View : 

According to the Vedantists, man’s per¬ 
sonality as it appears today is not his real 
personality, because it is constantly chang¬ 
ing, and is subject to misery and trans¬ 
migration. The unchanging Reality—the 
Atman, is the real Man. The Atman is the 
Existence-Consciousness-Bliss absolute. In 
the Upanisads it has been called as the 
Sodasakala Purusa ’ 3 or the ‘A upanisada- 
Purusa \ 4 This subject has been very lucidly 
discussed in the Atmopanisad, according to 
which the Purusa is threefold, viz, the 
Bahyatma —the outer self, the Antaratmd — 
the inner self, and the Paramatma —the in- 

3- Vide Prasna Upanifad, 6.1. 

4- Vide Brhadaranyaka Upanifad, 3.9.26. 
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most Self. ( Trividhah purusastadyathd 
bdhydtmdntaratma paramatma ceti — Ibid., 
1 ). 

In the Gita, the personality of man has 
been divided into two: the changing per¬ 
sonality— K$ara Puru^a, and the unchang¬ 
ing personality— Aksara Partita. 5 The 
changing personality consists of the five 
sheaths, viz, the Annamaya kosa —the 
Alimentary sheath,, Pndnamaya kaSa —thel 
Vital sheath, Manomaya ko&a —the Mental 
sheath, Vijhanamaya kosa —the Intelligent 
sheath, and Anandamaya koSa —the 
Blissful sheath. All these kosas constitute 
the empirical personality of man. 

These sheaths are, as it were, the five 
layered mask of the real Man—the Atman, 
which makes him appear what he is really 
not. And Vedanta aims at discarding this 
mask by sipritual disciples, and realizing the 
real Personality. We have seen in the last 
part of the editorial that in Latin the word 
persona means a mask worn by the actors 
in the drama. According to this meaning 
personality means : the false appearance of 
a person. To a Vedantist, what the psychol¬ 
ogists call personality is nothing but a 
mask—a false appearance. The fivefold 
sheaths constitute the gross, subtle and 
causal bodies of a man. The Blissful sheath 
forms the causal body, the Intelligent, 
Mental and Vital sheaths form the subtle 
body, and the Alimentary sheath forms the 
gross body of a man. The Atman is beyond 
these three bodies, or the five sheaths. In 
this connection Acarya Sankara has said : 
‘This self-effulgent Atman which is distinct 
from the five sheaths, the Witness of the 
three states, the Real, the Changeless, the 
Untainted, the everlasting Bliss—is to be 
realized by a wise man as his own Self. 6 
... Attaining That (Atman) one should cease 
to identify oneself with one’s false bodies, 

5- Vide Bhagavad-GltH, XV, 16. 

6- yivehacSdSmani, 211. 


like an actor giving up his assumed mask.’ 7 

The Vedantists, like the former schools of 
philosophy discussed before, have no plan 
for the development of our empirical per¬ 
sonality, except for enabling us to progress 
spiritually. For instance, the peace- 
chant of the Kenopanisad —‘May my 
limbs, speech, vital force, eyes as 
also strength and all the organs, become 
well developed’, is for this purpose; 
because the Upanisads declare that ‘the 
Atman is not attainable by the weak’. 8 
According to the Vedantists, the spiritual 
disciplines bring about the manifestation of 
man’s real Personality. They use the word 
‘manifestation’, and not ‘development’, of 
the personality. This real Personality be¬ 
comes fully manifested in a Jivanmukta — 
one who is free while living. Such a per¬ 
son realizes his identity with the Cosmic 
Personality—the Isvara, who has been called 
in the Gita as the Purusottama 9 —the 
Supreme Purusa. On realization he experi¬ 
ences : ‘I know the great Purusa, who is 
luminous, like the sun, and beyond darkness. 
Only knowing Him does one pass over 
death; there is no other way.’ 10 He remains 
in the body till his Prarabdha-kcirma is 
fully fructified; and then his body drops off 
like a dried leaf. Thereafter he completely 
merges with the Absolute Reality and 
attains Kaivalya. 

Thus according to Vedanta, a man trans¬ 
cends his ‘mask-personality’ by spiritual 
practices, and attains his spiritual Per¬ 
sonality by gradual integration of the 
spiritual qualities. Such a state is called 
in the Gita as Yogarudha 11 state or St hita- 
prajna'Q state. These spiritual qualities. 


7* Ibid., 292. 

8- Mundaka Upanifad, 3.2.4. 

»• Vide Bhagavad-Gltd, XV, 17. 
10. Svetdsvatara Upanifad, III, 8. 
ll'. Vide Bhagavad-Gitd, II, 54-72. 
12- Vide, Bhagavad-GitS, VI, 4. 
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which have been cultivated by intense 
spiritual disciplines become natural and 
steady in a man of realization. But after 
he leaves his body, he attains Kaivalya, that 
is, he becomes absolutely free from the 
fivefold covering, consisting of these quali¬ 
ties. 

Like the Western psychologists, the 
Vedantists also emphasize the necessity of 
nervous strength for the integration of the 
personality. The only difference is that the 
former prescribe it for the integration of 
the empirical personality; while the latter 
preach it for the integration of the spiritual 
Personality—which is also called Bhdgavati- 
tanu. For this purpose the Vedantists lay 
stress on the practice of continence in 
order to transform the sexual energy into 
spiritual energy. They say that sex control 
leads to the formation of ojas, which in turn 
makes the nerves strong, and refined; and 
enable one to grasp the subtler spiritual 
truths. It also gives the aspirant the 
strength to stand the stresses and strains of 
the spiritual struggle, and saves him from' 
the disintegration of the higher spiritual 
qualities. Vedantists also believe that by 
leading a pure life, and practising spiritual 
disciplines, the whole psycho-physical con¬ 
stitution of the aspirant becomes changed 
and purified. The secretions, blood, flesh, 
fat, nerves, and bones become strong and 
pacified; and help the aspirant in bearing the 
impact of higher spiritual experiences. In 
this way, Vedanta provides a definite method 
for gradual unfoldment of the spiritual Per¬ 
sonality of man. 

7. The Views of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda : 

Even though both Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda were Vedantists, it will 
be interesting to see what they have said 
regarding Personality. 

Sri Ramakrishna had actually perceived 
in an ecstatic state that the bodies of all 


beings are like the sheaths (pillow-cases) of 
the same God. Still he believed that human 
beings differ amongst themselves in their 
physical strength, intellect, power of in¬ 
fluencing others, and so on. For this, he 
had his own explanation. He used to say; 
Though the same Reality abides in all, there 
is a difference in the power of Its mani¬ 
festation in different beings. Once he told 
this truth to Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
saying : ‘As the Omnipresent Entity He 
[ the Reality] is in all beings, down to the 
ants. But there is a difference in the mani¬ 
festation of power. How else can one man 
defeat ten while another flies from a single 
opponent'’ If it were not so, why do people 
respect you? Have you a pair of horns or. 
your head? You have compassion, you 
have scholarship, which others have not. 
Therefore people respect you and come to 
see you. You admit this?’ 13 

This throws a flood of light on the 
Western conception of the personality. The 
psychologists are of the opinion that edu¬ 
cation and various other factors can help 
in developing man's personality. We 
remember them to have said that physically 
well-built, tall, and fair persons easily 
influence others. According to their con¬ 
ception Mahatma Gandhi stands no¬ 
where. Still we see that he had influenced 
millions of people, when he was alive. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s explanation alone can 
help us to explain, why Mahatma Gandhi was 
a great personality. Sri Ramakrishna’s state¬ 
ment shows that it was not due to the power 
of matter, but that of the Spirit. He was 
rightly called a Mahatma because the mani¬ 
festation of the power of the Reality in him 
was much greater than ordinary men. 

Swami Vivekananda, without contradict¬ 
ing the statement of his Master, throws fur¬ 
ther light on this phenomenon. While 

13- The Life of Sri Ramakrishna , Mayavati; 
Advaita Ashrama, 1971, p. 349, 
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speaking on ‘The Powers of the Mind’, he 
says : ‘Part of our energy is used up in the 
preservation of our own bodies. Beyond that, 
every particle of our energy is day and 
night being used in influencing others. Our 
bodies, our virtues, our intellect, and our 
spirituality, all these are continuously in¬ 
fluencing others; and so, conversely, we are 
being influenced by them. This is going on all 
around us. Now, to take a concrete example: 
A man comes; you know he is very learned, 
his language is beautiful, and he speaks to 
you by the hour ; but he does not make any 
impression. Another man comes, and he 
speaks a few words, not well arranged, 
ungrammatical perhaps; all the same, he 
makes an immense impression. Many of 
you have seen that. So it is evident that 
words alone cannot always produce an 
impression. Words, even thoughts contri¬ 
bute only one-third of the influence in mak¬ 
ing an impression, the man, two-thirds. 
What you call the personal magnetism of 
the man—that is what goes out and im¬ 
presses you. 

‘In our families there are the heads; 
some of them are successful, others are not. 
Why? . . you will find that the difference is 

owing to the man—his presence, his per¬ 
sonality. 

‘Coming to great leaders of mankind, we 
always find that it was the personality of 
the man that counted. ... the personality 
of the man is two-thirds, and his intellect, 
his words, are but one-third. It is the real 
man, the personality of the man, that runs 
through us. Our actions are but effects. . . . 

‘The ideal of all education, all training, 
should be this man-making. But, instead of 
that, we are always trying to polish up the 
outside. What use in polishing up the out¬ 
side when there is no inside? The end and 
aim of all training is to make the man grow. 
The man who influences, who throws his 
magic, as it were, upon his fellow-beings, is 
a dynamo of power, and when that man is 


ready, he can do anything and everything 
he likes ; that personality put upon anything 
will make it work. 

‘ ... It is the real man; ... it is that 
man that influences, moves his fellow-beings, 
and passes out, and his intellect and bodes 
and works are but traces left behind. Think 
of this. Compare the great teachers of reli¬ 
gion with the great philosophers. ... In the 
philosopher it is a faint personality that in¬ 
fluences ; in the great prophets it is tremen¬ 
dous. In the former, we touch the intellect, 
in the latter we touch life. . . . 

‘The science of Yoga claims that it has 
discovered the laws which develop this per¬ 
sonality, and by proper attention to those 
laws and methods, each one can grow and 
strengthen his personality. This is one of 
the great practical things, and this is the 
secret of all education.’ 14 

We find a sort of harmony between the 
Eastern and the Western concepts of per¬ 
sonality jn these words of Swamiji. Like 
the Eastern philosopher, he emphasizes the 
real Man; and at the same time stresses 
the need of education for the development 
of personality, like the Western psychol¬ 
ogists. But unlike the psychologists he pro¬ 
claims the need of a ‘man-making’ educa¬ 
tion ; and not the so-called education as it 
i$ ordinarily understood. 

Conclusion : 

Thus from the above discussion, and the 
sayings of the great prophets, philosophers, 
and the psychologists, we find that there is 
a great difference in their concept of per¬ 
sonality. The Western psychologists lay 
more stress on the development of the 
psycho-physical aspect of man, while the 
others call it as man’s degraded state, and 
have suggested the necessity of the mani- 


14 * The Complete Works of Swami Vlvekananda, 
May a vati; Advaita Ashrama, If, 1968, pp. 13-16. 
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festation of the real Personality in man. transcend misery and transmigration; but 
They say that even if a man develops his if he realizes his real Personality, his life 
empirical personality, he won’t be able to will be blessed. 


EARLY DAYS AT SHANTI ASHRAMA—I 

GARGl 


There are four primary sources of , in¬ 
formation 1 regarding the early days at 
Shanti Ashrama in California. Two of 
these have been published: Swami 
Atulananda’s chapters on the Ashrama 
in his book With the Swamis in America, 
and Ida Ansell’s 'Memories of Swami 
Turiyananda’, printed in three issues 
of Vedanta and the West (September- 
October 1952, November-December 1952 
and July-August 1955). The third source 
is to be found in Thomas J. Allan’s un¬ 
published ‘Early History of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Vedanta Society’, and is based 
almost wholly on detailed information Mr. 
Allan obtained from Ida Ansell in 1932 
through a correspondence that is preserved 
in the archives of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California and that includes 
notes Miss Ansell had written at the 
Ashrama itself at the request of Swami 
Turiyananda. The fourth source, and 
in many respects the most important, is 
the heretofore unpublished letters of 
Swami Turiyananda written to Mrs. ’ Alice 
Hansbrough and others from either 
Shanti Ashrama or San Francisco. During 
the cfourse of the following narrative, all 
such letters that are available have been 

1* For further information on this subject fol¬ 
lowing references will be helpful : Prabuddha 
Bharata (hereafter P.B.), 1900, 169-72, 183-85; 
Brahmavadin, 1900, p. 815 ; P.B., 1916, pp. 37- 
41; P.B., 1918, pp. 107, 131, 156 ; P.B., 1927, 
pp. 410, 457, 510; P.B., 1929, p. 182 .—Ed. 


included ; for not only are they all perti¬ 
nent, each at least in part, to our story, but 
no other material can give so moving and 
so realistic, if undetailed, a picture of the 
Swami’s work in California than his own 
letters—particularly those written to Mrs. 
Hansbrough, whom he evidently found 
sympathetic and in whom he confided 
freely. 

, In addition to these four primary sources 
one finds references to the first year 
of the Ashrama scattered here and there. 
In his published conversations, for instance, 

•Swami Turiyananda occasionally men¬ 
tioned his work in California; again, in her 
old age Eloise Roorbach, one of the 
students at the retreat, wrote down what 
she could recall of those early days; and 
from the Minutes of the Vedanta Society 
of San Francisco (now the Vedanta Society 
of Northern California) one gathers odds 
and ends of information. 

The unpublished gourdes mentioned 
above are all contained in the archives of 
the Veldanta Society of Northern Califor¬ 
nia, and for the purpose of the following 
narrative, the Society has given the present 
writer permission to make use of them. 
She has done so liberally, for the primary 
purpose in writing this story is not to re¬ 
peat what has been often told before bub- 
in the hope that new material will throw 
new light on the old and familiar—to pre¬ 
sent what has not heretofore been known 
at all. 
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Inevitably there are discrepancies be* 
tween various accounts of the Ashrama 
both published and unpublished, and 
where these have occurred, the earliest, 
on-the-spot version has always been chosen 
as the most accuiatc. The Vedanta 
Society Minutes and Swami Turiyananda’s 
letters, lor instance, have been considered 
more reliable than, say, Mrs. Roorbach’s 
fifty-year-old memories. 

1 

r 

During his first visit to the West Swami 
Vivekananda had often spoken of the need 
in America for a Vodantic Ashrama or 
retreat. But it was not until early in 1899, 
when a student of Swami Ab(hedananda r s 
renounced the world and received the 
brahmacharya name of Guijudasa, that 
the need became real. When it was dis¬ 
cussed in the New York Society, of which 
Swami Abhedananda was in charge, an¬ 
other of his students, a Miss Minnie C. 
Boock, offered a solution. She possessed, 
it so happened, a homestead in Santa Clara 
County, California, that had been issued 
to her some eight years earlier by Pre¬ 
sident Harrison and that contained, accor¬ 
ding to the Official Plat of the Survey, 
‘one hundred and fifty-nine acres and 
eighty-nine hundredths of an acre’. This 
property could, she thought, serve the 
purpose of an ashrama. ‘It had its dis¬ 
advantages,' Gurudasa (then Swami Atula- 
nanda) later wrote; ‘it was fifty miles from 
the nearest railway station and market, 
but it would do to begin with. It would 
be solitary anyhow. And she very gen¬ 
erously offered this place to Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda. . . . ’ On June 25, 1900, when the 
Swami was in New York, Miss Minnie 
Boock fornhilly deeded her homestead to 
him, ‘to have and to hold’, the record 
reads, ‘...in trust, for the general use and 
benefit of the Vedanta School of Philoso¬ 


phy.’ Thus came into being Shanti 
Ashrama the first Vedanta retreat 2 in the 
Western world. 

Toward the end of June Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda sent off the following letter to Mrs. 
Alice Hansbrough, who was then in sou¬ 
thern California: 

102 E. 58th 
The Vedanta Society 
[New York, N.Y.J 

Dear Mrs. Hansborough— 

I have not written you a line since 
you left San Francisco. I am well and 
things are going on well with me. 

I am in New York once more, where 
they have got now a home for the 
Society and their headquarters. I and 
the other Swamis also live there. 

A San Francisco lady now here— 
owns a plot of land near Mt.. Hamilton 
12 miles east of Lick observatory 160 
acres in all. She is going to make us a 
present of it. It would be nice for a 
Summer gathering for us in California 
if friends like to go there now I will 
send them the written authority. Will 
you write to Mrs. Espinol [Aspinall] 
and Miss Bell etc. about it. I am 
rather desirous it should be occupied 
this summer as soon as possible. 
There is only a log cabin on the land 
for the rest they must have tents. 

I am sorry 1 can not spare a Swami 
yet. 

With all love to you and Mrs. Wykoff 
and the baby of the family. 

Ever yours in the Truth 
Viveldananda. 

P. S. Tell Helen—I thank her for her 
kind invitation but so sorry can not 
accept it now. After all you three 


2. If we take into consideration the Vedanta 
Retreat at the Thousand Island Park in New 
York State, where Swami Vivekananda had 
stayed for about seven weeks with his students, 
in the summer of 189S, Shanti Ashrama can be 
said to be the second Vedanta Retreat in the 
West.— Ed. 
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sisters have become a part of my mind 
forever. 

(The Hefen of SwamijiTs postscript was 
Helen Mead, the youngest of the three 
Mead sisters, at whose house in South 
Pasadena (in southern California) he had 
stkyed in January and February of 1900.. 
The other two sisters were Mrs. Carrie 
Wyckoff and Mrs. Alice Hansbrough. 
Mrs. Aspinall was a leader of one of the 
Homes of Truth in San Francisco; she 
was also one of the two women—Mrs. 
Hansbrough was the other—who had kept 
house for him during most of his stay in 
thaf city. Miss Lydia Bell was also a 
Home of Truth leader. It was she who 
had been Swamiji’s hostess for three weeks 
in May of 1900 at a camp in Marin 
County, northern California.) 

In the meanwhile Swamiji asked Swami 
Turiyananda, to whom he had already 
assigned the California work, to establish 
the Ashrama. 'It is the will of the Divine 
Mother that you should take charge of the 
work there,’ Swamiji told him. Swami 
Turiyananda smiled, ‘Mother’s will? 
Rather say it is your will. Certainly you 
have not hoard the Mother communicate 
Her will to you in this matter.’ But 
Swamiji grew grave. ‘Yes, brother,’ he 
said ‘If your nerves bcoome very fine, 
then you will be able to hear Mother’s 
words directly/ He spoke with such 
fervour that Swami Turiyananda’s doubts 
were stilled. Even as. a year or so. earlier 
he had agreed, out of love for Swamiji, to 
come to Amerioa. so he now agreed to try 
to establish a retreat in far-off California. 

He and Miss Minnie Boock travelled itt 
Swami Vivekananda’s company as far as 
Detroit, where they evidently stopped 3 over 
for a day or two. It was there, it seems, 

3. To the best of our knowledge Swami Turi¬ 
yananda and Miss Minnie Boock did not stop 
at Detroit on their way to California.— Ed. 

2 


that Swami Turiyananda received direc¬ 
tions from Swamiji regarding the future 
work. Speaking of these later, the Swami 
enumerated them: ‘(1) Forget India; (2) go 
to the land; (3) establish the center; (4) 
Mother will do the rest.’ Thus instructed, 
Swami Turiyananda, accompanied by Miss 
Boock, proceeded on to southern Califor¬ 
nia where he arrived on Sunday. July 8. 
The two travellers went directly to 'the 
small town of Alhambra (near Los Ange¬ 
les, where they became the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lister, Miss Boock’s 
sister and brother-in-law. How many 
days Swami Turiyananda remained at the 
home of the Listers is not certain, but he 
carried with him an introductory letter 
from Swami Vivekananda to Mrs. Hans¬ 
brough, which he evidently sent to her at 
once and which read: 

3rd July 1900 
102 E. 58th Street 
New York 

My dear Mrs. Hansborough— 

This is to introduce Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda. The lady who gave the piece 
of land for Vedanta work belongs to 
Los Angeles. She has taken Turiya¬ 
nanda with her He is a great spiritual 
teacher—but has no experience in plat¬ 
form work. 

The best thing would be to help him 
to start a center for quiet and rest and 
meditation in the land near San Jose. 

With aH love to the holy Trinity” 

Ever yours in the Lord 
Vivekananda 

Mrs. Hansbrough’s nephew, Ralph 
Wyckoff, came to call, bearing a message 
from his aunt, to which the Swami res¬ 
ponded with the following note: 

Alhambra 
The 10th July 1900 

Mv dear Madam. 

Many thanks for your kind letter. 

I have been exceedingly happy to see 
your nephew Mr. Ralph Wyckoff. I 
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will be very glkd to come and see you 
on Thursday at one o’clock noon and 
will feel delighted on your calling in 
here in the morning if not inconvenient. 
Thanking you again. With kindest 
regards. 

Yours Sinely 
Turiyananda 

In no time Swami Turiyananda found 
himself living at the Meads’ house in South 
Pasadena, occupying, almost certainly, 
the room that Swami Vivekananda had 
lived in for so many weeks and feeling, it 
would seem, as much at home with this 
sympathetic family as had Swamiji. Dur¬ 
ing his stay the three sisters were filled 
with spiritual fervour—‘rather too much 
so’, as Swami Turiyananda was to write 
in a letter which will be given in full later 
on; for the nervous systems of those un¬ 
accustomed to dwelling on so high a level 
could not, and did not, easily bear it. 

But however that may be, after a time 
Mrs. Hansbrough wrote to the San Fran¬ 
cisco Vedanta Society, which Swami Vive¬ 
kananda had founded the previous April. 
Its members, it would appear, had been 
in the dark about Swami Turiyananda’s 
plans. The Society’s Minutes for July 19 
state in part: 

Dr. Mary Plumb [then vice-presi¬ 
dent] read a very interesting communi¬ 
cation from Mrs. Hansbrough of Los 
Angeles, acquainting the Class of the 
Swami Turiyananda’s intention of 
sojourning two months in the ‘Shanti 
Ashrama’ & then teaching in the 
cities. In this letter Mrs. Hansbrough 
requested each one to appoint himself 
or herself a Committee of one to 
collect money to help the work!. The 
land where the ‘Shanti Ashrama’ is, is 
to be cultivated though it will take 
several years ere it will yield a har¬ 
vest*. During that time ttfe Vedanta 
Students will have to support the 
Swami who will need onlv simple food 
and clothing. Upon the arrival of 


the Swami in San Francisco, the class 
will give him a reception. 

(Oddly, no interested person, not even 
Minnie Boock, seems to have been fami¬ 
liar with the conditions prevailing in the 
San Antonio Valley where the Ashrama 
property was located. It would take 
several years indeed ere the land would 
yield a harvest; for lack of water it had 
never done so and at the time of this 
writing has not done so yet.) 

Swami Turiyananda arrived in San 
Francisco on Thursday, July 26, and tfo t 
evening was greeted by the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety, which met, as usual, at Dr. Logan’s 
office at 10 Geaiy Street. 

The Swami was very cordially re¬ 
ceived [the Minutes read] and ex¬ 
plained the reason of his visit. He 
gave full particulars of the ‘Shanti 
Ashrama’—the mode of getting there 
& invited all cordially to come and 
live the life. He said he would stay with 
his followers there and advised them 
(thosel who would slojoum there) what 
necessities they would need there. 
Afterward discussion ensued. 

This discussion, one learns from Thomas 
J. Allan’s ‘Early History of the Vedanta 
Society’, revolved around the question of 
whether the Swami could accomplish 
‘most good by going away to the moun¬ 
tains with a few who would be able to go 
with him or by remaining in the city and 
shedding the influence of his life and teach¬ 
ing among the many he would be able to 
reach.' Swami Turiyananda’s repty was 
that he would do both ; ‘that his work was 
with the few and with the many. But 
now he felt that he should go to the moun¬ 
tains. as the land hai been given and 
“Mother” was propitious, and that after 
starting t!he Ashrama he would retirtn 1b 
teach in San Francisco and also go to Los 
Angeles. “T am vour servant”, he said : 
"I have come all the way from India fo 
serve you, and I will do my best.” ’ 
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From various sources we know that 
during this first visit in San Francisco the 
Swami lived and held classes at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Petersen at 3109 
Buchanan Street (only a block or so from 
the site on which Swami Trigunatita was 
a few years later to build a temple). At 
the turn of the century this neighbourhood, 
known as 'Cow Hollow’, was still partly 
rural, with open fields, small dairy farms, 
ana truck gardens, and the Petersen’s 
house (a drab two-story building which 
still stands) was only a few blocks from 
the then unfilled tidelands of the Bay 
along which Swami Turiyananda liked to 
walk. It was on the shore that Mrs. 
Petersen took his picture one morning 
while, oblivious of her camera, he was 
reading a letter said to be from India. 

Another glimpse of the Swami during 
this week comes from Mrs. Clinton French, 
who wrote of her first meeting with him in 
her memoirs of those days. Earlier in the 
year, Cara French had attended almost 
all Swami Vivekananda’s San Francisco* 
lectures and classes but had been too 
timid to speak to him. 

Keenly aware that much of what 
Swami Vivekananda expounded was 
over my head [ she wrote ], still I 
craved it more than I had ever wan¬ 
ted any knowledge. After he left, I 
said to [Miss Lydia Bell]: I feel as 
though a door had been opened, then 
shut in my face. Some time later, 
she sent me word by postcardSwami 
Turiyananda is at 3109 Buchanan 
street. Go and see him. 

I did not know who Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda was; but I went. Mrs. Petersen 
announced me, telling him 1 was shy 
and afraid to meet him; then almost 
dragged me into his presence. 

Rising from his chair, both hands 
outstretched. Swami Turiyananda came 
toward me: 

‘What! afraid of me !’ 

Tears began to course down my 


cheeks. In spite of my efforts to 
control them, tney continued to trickic 
curing the entire time he talked to 
me in the kindest, most gentle way. 

It was soon after this, Mrs. French went 
on to say, that the plans for going to Snanu 
Asnrama took sHapc. "My neait longed 
to be one among the initial group of stu¬ 
dents who were to go with the Swami to 
this isolated area amid the cattle ranges 
back of Mt. Hamilton, but it was not possi¬ 
ble for me at that time.’ (She did not, 
in fact, go to the Ashrama until several 
years later.) 

Swami Turiyananda’s first week in San 
Francisco was a busy one, but he found 
time between holding classes and talking 
with various students to write to Mrs. 
Hansbrough. It is from the following 
letter that we learn something of his stay 
with the Mead sisters—an experience 
invaluable, as he acknowledges, to one 
about to ;ake a group of spiritually imma¬ 
ture Westerners to an isolated religious 
retreat: 

c/o Mrs Petersen 
3109 Buchanan St. 

San Francisco, California 
The 31st July 1900 
My dear Mrs. Hansborough, 

Excuse me please for not being able 
to write to you ere this. I have been 
kept very busy with my classes & mee¬ 
ting with peoples here. You know from 
my letter to Helen that I met the stu¬ 
dents of Vedanta here in the Vedanta 
Society rooms the very evening I reached 
this place. Mother made it a success 
and the people approved very enthusias¬ 
tic Since next morning 1 have been 
holding meditation class for about two 
hours every day and the attendance has 
been on the increase and the people 
feeling interested & benefitted. Mother 
knows. She is doing Her work. The 
atmosphere is peaceful and harmonious. 
Mother taught me a great lesson when 
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with you and that is “Never to get 
excited' [ twice underscored ]. It is 
balance, equipoise that is necessary 
for success especially in matters rel¬ 
igious. We were very much en¬ 
thusiastic rather too much so and 
the result was the disturbance of ba¬ 
lance. You showed the symptoms 
first, but my poise brought you round. 
But the inebriation was excessive for 
Mrs Wyckoff. She took the conta¬ 
gion and as she was not Strong rather 
weak she lost all control and felt un¬ 
balanced. The enthusiasm was little 
too much for her state of health both 
body and mind. I am glad to know 
from Helen’s today’s letter that she 
is feeling better and that is all right. 
May Mother keep you all strong and 
steady. The wave that flowed in your 
place will sure to do a good deal of 
good when it is settled down. You 
will feel that afterwards. I need not 
say. Now my dear friend how are 
you doing ? I hope you are feeling 
well. The people here inquire so 
much about you and they like you so 
much. Miss Boock and Miss Bel] 
have alreadv left for the land and we 
start on next Thursday that is day after 
tomorrow. I shall write to you again 
when there. Mother, seems to be 
propitious and the Ashrama is going 
to be a success I believe. My best 
wishes and kind regards to all. Hop¬ 
ing to hear from you soon all about 


Mrs- Wyckoff and other members 
of the family. With affectionate re¬ 
gards and heartfelt gratitude for your 
help I remain 

Yours Sincely 
Turiyananda 

(’So three persons are getting spiritual 
trances,’ Swamiji wrote to Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda from Paris on August 13, in reply, 
it would appear, to a letter from South 
Pasadena; ’well, it is not bad. Even out 
of that much good will come. Shri Rama- 
krishna knows! Let things happen as 
they will. His work He knows, you and 
I are but servants and nothing else. 

(‘I am sending this letter to San Fran¬ 
cisco,’ he continued, ‘—care of Mrs. C. 
Panel [surely Mrs. Aspinall, whose name 
Swamiji spelled variously], ... Write in detail 
about your health and work in San Fran¬ 
cisco. And don’t be indifferent to the 
question of sending money to the Math. 
See that money goes certainly every month, 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco. ... By 
the grace of Mother, go on doing work, 
brother.. Mother knows and you know— 
but I am off ! Now I am going to take a 
rest.’) 

(To be concluded ) 
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22. PhHosophy: Synthesis of Science and 
ReHgfon 

If twentieth-oentury physics is thus turn¬ 
ing its face away from thoroughgoing ma¬ 
terialism, vtwentieth-century biology is not 
behind it jn this orientation. The whole of 
modem scientific thought is in the throes of 
a silent spiritual revolution with the emer¬ 
gence, on the horizon of scientific thought. 


of the challenge of mind and consciousness, 
and the consequent need to develop, what 
Jeans terms, a new background of science 
in the light of what he says further (The 
New Background of Science, pp. 2-6): 

‘The old philosophy ceased to work at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and 
the twentieth-oentury physicist is ham¬ 
mering out a new philosophy for him- 
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self. Its essence is that he no longer sees 
nature as something entirely distinct 
from himself. Sometimes it is what he 
himself creates or selects or abstracts; 
sometimes it is what he destroys. 

‘Thus the history of physical science in 
the twentieth-century is one of a progres¬ 
sive emancipation from the purely 
human angle of vision.’ 

Julian Huxley and Chardin find the 
spiritual character of the world-stuff suc¬ 
cessively revealed in the course of organic 
evolution- Biology, in its theory of evolu¬ 
tion, they hold, reveals what Chardin calls 
a within to nature, over and above and 
different from the without of nature revealed 
by physics and astronomy. Vedanta terms 
the ‘within’ as the pratyak riipa and the 
‘without’ as the parak riipa of one and the 
same nature. 

When the significance of this within of 
things is recognised in modem science, the 
scientific ‘background material’ will under¬ 
go a spiritual orientation and thus come 
closer to Brahman, the 'background reality’ 
of Vedanta. The synthesis of the know¬ 
ledge of the within and the without is philos¬ 
ophy ; and this was what India achieved 
in her Vedanta ages ago as samyak-jhana, 
comprehensive or perfect knowledge of 
total Reality. Reality itself does not know 
any distinction between a within and a 
without. These distinctions are made only 
by the human mind for the convenience of 
study and research and daily life. 

As the different branches of the physical 
sciences are but different approaches to the 
study of one and the same reality, namely, 
physical nature, and as all such branches of 
study, when pursued far enough, tend to 
mingle and merge into a grand science of 
the physical universe, into a unified science 
of the ‘without of nature, so the science of 
the ‘within* and the science of the ‘without* 
mingle and merge in a science of Brahman, 
the total Reality. This is how Vedanta 
viewed its Brahmavidya, science of Brah¬ 


man, the term Brahman standing for the 
totality of Reality, physical and non-physi¬ 
cal. The Murtdaka Upanisad (I.i.l) defines 
Brahmavidya as sarva-vidydprati$fha, the 
pratisthd, or basis, of every vidyd, or science 
Says Sri Krsna in the Gita (XI1I.2) : 

K$etra-k$etrajhayor jhdnarh 

yat tat jhdnam matam mama — 

‘The knowledge of ksetra, the not-self (the 
‘without’ of things), and of ksetrajha, the 
knower of the ksetra (the ‘within* of things), 
is true knowledge, according to Me.’ 

Dealing with the all-inclusiveness of this 
Vedantic thought as expounded by Swami 
Vivekananda, Romain Rolland says (The 
Life of Vivekananda, p. 289) : 

‘But it is a matter of indifference to the 
calm pride of him who deems himself 
the stronger whether science accepts free 
Religion, in Vivekananda’s sense of the 
term, or not; for his Religion accepts 
Science. It is vast enough to find a place 
at its table for all loyal seekers after 
truth.’ 

In his lecture on ‘The Absolute and Mani¬ 
festation’ delivered in London in 1896, 
Swami Vivekananda said ( Complete Works, 
Vol. II, ninth edition, p. 140) : 

‘Do you not see whither science is tend¬ 
ing? The Hindu nation prooeeded 
through the study of the mind, through 
metaphysics and logic. The European 
nations start from external nature, and 
now they, too, are coming to the same 
results. We find that, searching through 
the mind, we at last come to that One¬ 
ness, that universal One, the internal 
Soul of everything, the essence and 
reality of everything. ... Through mate¬ 
rial science, we come to the same 
Oneness.’ 

23. Sri Krsaa’s Synthesis of Science and 
Religion 

The Srimad Bhagavatam refers to this 
complementary character of physical science 
and the science of religion, with respect to 
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Human knowledge and fulfilment, jn a 
profound utterance of Srr Kfsna (XI. vii- 
19-21): 

Prayena manujd loke 
loka-tattava-vicaksandh ; 

Samuddharanti hydtmdnam 
atmanai vd-iubhasaydt — 

‘Generally, in the world, men who are 
efficient in the investigation of the truth of 
the external world or nature, uplift them¬ 
selves by themselves from all sources of 
evil.’ 

At mono gururdtmaiva 
purusasya viSesutah ; 

Yat pratyaksdnumdndbhydm 
sreyo-sau anuvindate — 

‘For a human being, particularly, his guru 
(teacher) is his own self; because he 
achieves his welfare through (inquiring into) 
direct (sense experience and (inductive- 
deductive) inference based on the same.* 

Purusatve ca mam dhirah 
sdhkhya-yoga- visdfrwdh ; 

Avistardrh prapasyanti 
sarva-sakty-upabrfnhitam — 

‘In this very human personality also, 
wise men, who have mastered the science 
and art of spirituality, clearly realise Me 
(God, as the one universal Self of all) as 
the infinite reservoir of all energies.* 

24. The Vedanta Vision of Evolution 

Vedanta views the entire evolutionary 
process as progressive evolution of structure 
and form, and as greater and greater mani¬ 
festation of the infinite Seif within. It is 
evolution of matter and manifestation of 
spirit. Twentieth-century biology recog¬ 
nises, in the first appearance of living 
organisms, the emergence, in a rudimentary 
form, of the unique datum of experience, 
through the unique datum of awareness- 
The living cell, described by biology as self¬ 


duplicating matter, discloses the emergence 
of experience as a new value which the 
immense cosmos never revealed in its bil¬ 
lions of years of history. 

This spiritual value of awareness ‘grows*, 
as it were, in richness and variety as we 
move up the evolutionary ladder, defining 
and enlarging progressively the datum of 
experience with its two poles of experienoer 
and the experienced. The evolution of the 
nervous system discloses progressive develop¬ 
ment of awareness in depth and range, and 
consequent increase in the grip of the 
organism on its environment. 

This awareness achieves a new and sig¬ 
nificant breakthrough with the appearance 
of man on the evolutionary scene. ‘Man is 
unique in more ways than one’, says Julian 
Huxley. The field of awareness of all other 
organisms is, largely, the external environ¬ 
ment and, to a small extent, also the 
interior of their bodies—the ‘without’ of 
nature. Man alone has awareness of the 
self, as the subject of experience, along with 
awareness of the not-self, as the object of 
experience, of both the within and the with¬ 
out of nature. 

That is the uniqueness of man, according 
to both twentieth-century biology and an¬ 
cient Vedanta- Self-awareness, which 
neurology considers as the source of the 
dominance of man over all nature, and 
which nature achieved through the evolu¬ 
tion of the human cerebral system, and 
which remains a minor and hazy pole of 
experience in the early stages of human 
evolution, is a new dimension of awareness 
containing tremendous implications, says 
Indian philosophy, for man’s further evolu¬ 
tionary destiny as much as for his phil¬ 
osophy of man and nature. 

The Vedantic view of evolution and of 
man’s uniqueness finds a unique statement 
in the Srimad Bhdgavatam (XI.9.28) : 

Sr?tvd purdni vividha — 
nyajaydtmaiaktyd 
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vrkfan sart-srpa-pasun 
khaga-dathsa-matsydn ; 

Taistaih atusta-hrdayah 
puru$aih vidhydya 
brahmdvaloka-dhisanam 

mudam dpa devah — 

‘The divine One, having projected 
(evolved), with His own inherent power, 
various forms such as trees, reptiles, cattle, 
birds, insects and fish, was not satisfied at 
heart with forms such as these; He then 
projected the human form endowed with 
the capacity to realise Brahman (the univer- 
sal divine Self of all), and became extremely 
pleased.’ 

25. India’s Religious Urge: Realisation 
and Not Speculation 

Evolution has revealed that the mystery 
of the universe stirs in man as the mystery 
of the self. The mystery of the universe 
will ever remain a mystery until this mystery 
of the self is cleared. Till then, all our con¬ 
clusions about the truth of the universe,’' 
proceeding from science or philosophy, 
theology or logic, will bs speculative ven¬ 
tures yielding mere postulates and conjec¬ 
tures. The Indian mind was not content to 
remain at the stage of mere speculation or 
conjecture in so important a field as the 
knowledge of the ultimate truth about man 
and nature. Her thinkers boldly penetrated 
into the world within, taking the facts of 
awareness and the ego as the clue,, as the 
footprints, in the words of the Brhad - 
dranyaka Upanisad (1.4.7). And when they 
penetrated to the depth, they discovered the 
one infinite and eternal reality behind the 
finite and the time-bound, and designated 
that reality as anubhava svarupa, ‘of the 
nature of (infinite) Experiencecit svarupa, 
‘of the nature of Pure Consciousness ’, of 
which the infinite varieties of objects and 
subjects in the world are but passing con¬ 
figurations. The Brhaddranyaka registers 


this approach, and the object of its search, 
in another significant passage (I1I.4.1): 

Yat sakfdt aparokqdt brahma, 
ya dtmd sarvdntarah — 

The Brahman that is immediate and 
direct, the Atman that is the innermost Self 
of all.’ 

‘That thou art* ( Tat tvam asi), proclaims 
the Chandogya Upanisad (VI.viii-7), align¬ 
ing mortal man with the immortal divine. 
Again and again, the Upanisads reiterate 
this great truth. If man as scientist has such 
a profound dimension that he can compre¬ 
hend the vast universe in a formula given 
by his thought, what must be the dimension 
of man as the Atman, as Pure Conscious¬ 
ness, as the unchangeable infinite Self? The 
Reality that ‘remains undivided in the 
divided things and processes of the world’, 
as tht Gita puts it (XIII. 16). The mystery 
of the universe was finally resolved through 
the solution of the mystery disclosed within 
man himself. The sages of the Upanisads 
discovered the centre of the universe in the 
centre of man. Through that discovery, man 
was revealed in his infinite dimension; and 
the universe was also revealed in all its 
spiritual glory. Realization of this truth is 
the only way to life-fulfilment, say the 
Upanisads- Says the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
(II. 15) : 

Yaddtma-tattvena tu brahma-tattvam 
dipopameneha yuktah prapasyet ; 

A jam dhruvam sarvatattvaih visuddham 
jhatvd devatii mucyate sarva-papaih — 

‘When the self-controlled spiritual aspirant 
realises in this very body the truth of 
Brahman (the infinite Self of all) through 
the truth of the Atman (the Self), self- 
luminous as light, then, knowing the 
Divinity which is unborn, eternal, and un¬ 
touched by the modifications of nature, he 
is freed from all sins.’ 

This and similar other verses from the 
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Upanisads communicate a profound joyous 
discovery, as can be seen even from the lan¬ 
guage in which it is couched in that im¬ 
mortal literature. In reaching the ultimate 
Truth of the Atman, they had reached also 
the ultimate of being and knowledge, peace 
and joy, the unifying Field of Infinite 
Experience itself. Hence they communicated 
their discovery as the discovery of the in¬ 
exhaustible mine of satyam (truth), jnanam 
(knowledge) and anantam (infinitude), or of 
sat (existence), cit (knowledge) and ananda 
(bliss). In the struggle to realise this truth 
and the life-fulfilment it involves, they saw 
the true meaning of the entire course of 
cosmic and organic evolution, especially of 
human evolution. 

The organism seeks fulfilment; that is 
the end and aim of all its activities and pro¬ 
cesses, says modern biology. In the Upani¬ 
sads, we have the beautiful concepts of 
mukti, freedom, and purnata, fullness. We 
are bound now; we are fragmented now. 
We want to become free; we want to be¬ 
come integral, and experience fullness. 
Jesus Christ calls it ‘perfection’ : ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect’ (Matthew, V. 48). 
To experience the delight of freedom, to 
enlarge the bounds of man’s awareness, to 
get bod hi, complete enlightenment, as the 
Buddha expressed it, is the great aim of 
human evolution. Education, science, cul¬ 
ture, socio-political processes, and religion 
are meant to increase and enlarge the 
bounds of human awareness and the range 
and depth of human fulfilment, by increas¬ 
ing man’s knowledge of, and control over, 
not only the outside world, but also the 
deep recesses within himself. Knowledge is 
power, in the positive sciences; it is still 
more so in. the science of religion, the science 
of the inner nature of man, where the power 
that is gained is not only greater in human 
terms of quantity, but also higher in terms 
of quality. 


26. Djianna as Social EtfUce 

Man cannot advance on the long road of 
his spiritual growth, or psycho-social evolu¬ 
tion, without disciplining his urges for 
organic satisfactions; he has to bring a cer¬ 
tain measure of stabilisation in his inner 
life through such discipline by his own 
knowledge and efforts; this is the second 
homeostasis to be achieved by him, over 
and above the first homeostasis achieved by 
nature for him, and to be dealt with in 
more detail later. It is this second homeo¬ 
stasis that is emphasised by the first of 
the two definitions of yoga given by the 
Gita, namely, samatvam yoga ucyate—'Yoga 
is called samatvam, equanimity’; this is the 
spiritual equivalent of the dictum of the 
great French physiologist Claude Bernard 
to be dealt with later: A fixed interior milieu 
is the condition for the free life. 

It is this discipline that is indicated in 
the Indian concept of dharma, or ethical 
sense, which is inseparable from any 
ordered human society. Bereft of it, man 
becomes reduced to a beast, says Indian 
wisdom : dharmetia hirtah paiubhih sama- 
nah. Dharma, as the principle of integra¬ 
tion between man and man in society, does 
not mean religion jn the sense of creed, 
doctrine or ritual, nor any scheme of an 
other-worldly salvation. A mere accumula¬ 
tion of bricks does not constitute a build¬ 
ing ; it needs cement to unite brick to brick 
to make for its integrated structure. Simi¬ 
larly, a mere aggregation of individuals 
does not constitute a society; there is an 
integrating principle that makes for the 
evolution of a dynamic and expansive per¬ 
sonality out of a static individuality and that 
helps to hold its members together; and 
that principle is dharma ; it stresses the idea 
of mutuality, inter-dependence. Man needs 
the context of other human beings for his 
very humanisation. This is how Sri Krsna 
expounds dharma in the Mahabharata : 
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Dhdrandt dharma itydhuh, dharmo dhdrayate 
prajdh. 

27. The Purusiaithas la the Context oi 
Psycho-social Evolution 

Indian spiritual tradition does not frown, 
or look down, upon kdma, organic satisfac¬ 
tion, or artha, wealth, which is the means 
to kdma, but treats them as valid pursuits, 
or purusdrthas. But it considers lobha, or 
greed, and moha, or delusion, arising from 
unchecked organic cravings, as unethical, 
because they are anti-social. And to restrain 
these two pursuits from becoming anti¬ 
social, it presents a third vital human pursuit, 
or purusdrtha, namely, dharma, ethical sense. 
It is this third purusdrtha, namely, dharma, 
that helps all people, not just a few power¬ 
ful and clever ones only, to experience the 
first two purusdrthas, namely, kdma and 
artha. The validity and creative role of 
kdma is presented in the Gita by Sri Krsna, 
the human manifestation of the one divine 
Self in all, in his statement (VII.11) : 

■m 

Dharma-viruddho bhute.su 
kdmo'smi bharatarsabha — 

T am that kdma, sensual desire, in all 
beings, which is unopposed to dharma.’ 

Indian spiritual tradition refers to dharma, 
artha, and kdma, as the trivarga, the in¬ 
separable group of three, treats them as the 
universal warp and woof of all ordered 
human society, theistic, atheistic, or agnostic, 
and presents mok$a, absolute freedom of 
the spirit, as the fourth purusdrtha, which 
is an optional trans-social pursuit meant for 
those few who desire, and who dare, to go 
deeper into the spiritual dimensions of 
reality and realise one’s true nature in all 
its glory. For all the rest, this moksa ex¬ 
perience comes, within the limitations of the 
social context, as dharma. Dharma, thus, 
is the confluence of the secular and the 
spiritual, of the social and the trans-social ; 
and every sacred and secular literature of 
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India sings its glory. Indian culture is 
rooted in, and inspired by, this great value 
of dharma. The mystical heights of Indian, 
and of all world, religions are the expres¬ 
sions of this trans-social moksa ideal and 
value. 

It is an echo of this great value of 
dharma that we get in the concept of psycho¬ 
social evolution of twentieth-century biol¬ 
ogy and in its corollary concepts of quality 
and fulfilment as the criteria of evolution at 
the human stage. And in the emphasis on 
detachment from the ego, and from the 
organic system and its cravings centred in 
it, modern psycho-social evolution echoes 
the ancient andsakti-yoga of the Gita. 

28. Religion: Ethnical versus Spiritual 

A scientific study of religion reveals two 
dimensions to every religion, especially to 
every one of the highly developed world 
religions, namely, religion as a socio-pol¬ 
itical expression and religion as a path to 
the experience of God, or any value equi¬ 
valent to it. The first consists of the do’s 
and don’ts of religion and the rules and 
regulations about food, dress, marriage, and 
other social disciplines, besides myths and 
legends and cosmological theories. These 
constitute the socio-political constituents of 
religion, which find a place for it in the 
census registers and which demarcate it from 
other religions. It cannot constitute the 
science of religion but only a historically 
conditioned socio-political expression of 
religion. A science of religion will classify 
religions in terms such as of their bhakti- 
yoga, jhdna-yoga, raja-yoga and karma-yoga 
contents. This second dimension consists of 
the truly spiritual part, with its emphasis 
on personal morality, worship and adora¬ 
tion, and the disciplines designed to ensure 
the spiritual growth of man. These consti¬ 
tute the essential and the invariable and the 
universal core of religion, while the former 
form its variable non-essential part, which 
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is also relevant, but only when it does not 
choke the spirit of the latter. 

Indian tradition calls the former the smrti, 
and the latter the Sruti, constituent of a 
religion, and considers the Sruti as eternal 
and universal in validity and the smrti as 
local, parochial and temporary in applica¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the sruti represents the 
sanatoria dharma, eternal religion, which 
remains, while the smrti represents the yuga 
dharma, the religion for a particular yuga, 
or age, which changes. India, therefore, 
considers the yuga dharma constituent of a 
religion not only not applicable for all peo¬ 
ple universally, but even irrelevant to its 
own people of a later age, due to changes 
in conditions of life of the people 
concerned. So Indian tradition provides 
for appropriate changes in the smrtis 
and the yuga dharma, to make them rele¬ 
vant for the changed social circumstances 
which render them obsolete, and often harm¬ 
ful. Sri Ramakrishna expresses this Indian 
wisdom in a brief and meaningful utter¬ 
ance : The Moghul coins have no currency 
under the East India Company's rule. 
Human and social distortions are the pro¬ 
duct of the dominance of these obsolete 
elements of a socio-religious tradition; they 
sustain the rigidities of social customs, anti¬ 
human practices, inter-religious and intra¬ 
religious frictions, disharmonies, and per¬ 
secutions, and the stagnation and immobility 
of human attitudes. 

The fundamental message of all religions, 
however, derives from their central core of 
essential spiritual truths, which constitute 
their sruti element. These spiritual truths 
are apauruseya, impersonal, and, therefore, 
universal; they were discovered by the 
scientists of religion, the mystics. The 
authenticity^ of these truths lies in their 
being experienced by spiritual experimenters 
and in their being capable of re-verification 
by others. Explaining this authenticity with 
respect to the Vedas of the Hindu tradition, 


Swami Vivekananda said in the course of his 
address at the Chicago Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions in 1893 0Complete Works, Vol. I, 
pp. 6-7) : 

‘By the Vedas no books are meant; they 
mean the accumulated treasury of spiri¬ 
tual laws discovered by different persons 
in different times. Just as the law of 
gravitation existed before its discovery, 
and would exist if all humanity forgot 
it, so is it with the laws that govern die 
spiritual world. The moral, ethical, and 
spiritual relations between soul and soul, 
and between individual spirits and the 
Father of all spirits, were there before 
their discovery, and would remain even 
if we forgot them. 

‘The discoverers of these laws are called 
rsis (sages), and we honour them as per¬ 
fected beings. 1 am glad to tell this audi¬ 
ence that some of the very greatest ol 
‘hem were women.’ 

The above description can be relevant 
only with respect to the sruti constituent of 
Hinduism, and of every other world reli¬ 
gion. The only difference lies in this, that 
it is only in the Hindu tradition that this 
distinction between the universality of the 
sruti and the limited relevance of the smrti 
is fully recognised and applied ; and that 
social innovators and religious prophets are 
not only not persecuted and killed, but are 
honoured and followed. And this blessing 
Hinduism owes to its immortal literature of 
the Upanisads, which is all Sruti and with 
no touch of smrti. They are the only 
sacred books, both within Hinduism and 
outside of it, which addressed themselves 
exclusively to the discovery of spiritual 
truths and to leading man, irrespective of 
caste, creed, and race, to their realisation in 
human life, and to the creation in India of 
a dynamic and healthy climate of active 
toleration and harmony as the inalienable 
characteristic of Indian culture and life. 

In the light of this Sruti-smrti concept, 
we see the kinship of science only with that 
aspect of religion as a spiritual path to God, 
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the iruti constituent, and very little kinship 
with its socio-political expression, the 
smrti constituent. The term ethnical reli¬ 
gion emphasises the dominance of this smrti 
element, with its group exclusiveness and 
tribal loyalties. And it is this ethnical religion 
that stagnates in course of time, resists social 
change, and collides against physical science 
and all creative social endeavour. In all 
religions, the ethnic element, in course of 
time, becomes increasingly centred in the 
priest and the feudal power, and the univer¬ 
sal spiritual element is centred in the pro¬ 
phet and the divine incarnation. The ethni¬ 
cal aspect of religion will continue to re¬ 
main ; but it must be subordinated, says 
the Hindu tradition, to the spiritual aspect 
if it is to aid man in his spiritual growth. 

29. India and the Scientific Approach to 
Religion 

The methods of investigation in the field 
of religion arc largely the same as in the 
positive sciences. Collection of facts, their 
classification, a dispassionate study of these 
so as to reveal the law or laws underlying 
them, such knowledge leading to the con¬ 
trol over the phenomena concerned, and, 
finally, the application of such knowledge 
for the technique of man’s spiritual growth, 
for the alleviation of human suffering, and 
for the enrichment and fulfilment of human 
life. This kind of study of religion, as a 
thorough scientific study of the facts of the 
inner life, was undertaken by the great 
sages of ancient India; the insights which 
they gained were re-tested and amplified by 
a galaxy of subsequent sages, leaving to 
posterity the invaluable legacy of a rich 
and dynamic scientific tradition in the field 
of religion. 

It is because of this adamantine, rational, 
and experiential base that Indian spirituality, 
and the culture deriving nourishment from 
it, have stood the test of time. That also 
explains its hospitality to modern physical 


science, and its pride in the remarkable 
achievement of this sister discipline deve¬ 
loped by the modern West. 

Says Romain Rolland about this quality 
of Indian philosophical thought (The Life of 
Vivekananda, p. 196) : 

‘The true Vedantic spirit does not start 
out with a system of preconceived ideas. 
It possesses absolute liberty and un¬ 
rivalled courage among religions with 
regard to the facts to be observed and 
the diverse hypotheses it has laid down 
for their co-ordination. Never having 
been hampered by a priestly order, each 
man has been entirely free to search 
wherever he pleased for the spiritual 
explanation of the spectacle of the 
universe.’ 

After a thorough investigation into the 
real nature of man, the sages of the Upani- 
sads made a fundamental discovery; man, 
in his essential nature, is divine; behind the 
finite man is the Atman, ever free, ever pure, 
and ever luminous. The body, the mind, 
and the ego are merely the externals of the 
real man who is immortal and divine. This 
discovery led to the further discovery that 
the same divinity is the ground of the world 
as well. This they termed Brahman, the 
totality of the Self and the not-Self, which 
they characterised as satyath, jhdnam, 
anantam —‘Truth, Consciousness or know¬ 
ledge and Infinity.’ 

30. Para VMya and Apara Vidya 

In the Mundaka Upanisad, we find this 
question put by an earnest student to a great 
teacher (1.1.3): 

Kasmin nu bhagavo vijrnte sarvam idath 
vijhdtaih bhavati — 

‘What is that reality, O blessed One by 
knowing which we can know all that there 
is in this manifested universe?’ 

Is there such a unique reality by know¬ 
ing which we can understand all the mani¬ 
festations of nature, internal as well as 
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external? Is there a unity behind this diver¬ 
sity, a one behind the many? To this ques¬ 
tion. the teacher gave a very significant 
reply (ibid., 1.1.4) : 

Dve vidye veditavye, iti ha sma yad 
brahmavido vadanti, para caiva apard ca — 

‘Two are the vidyds, or sciences, to be 
acquired by man; so say the knowers of 
Brahman. One is called para vidya, higher 
science or knowledge; the other is called 
apard vidya, ordinary science or know¬ 
ledge.’ 

Both these must be investigated. Of these, 
the apard or ordinary knowledge, says the 
teacher of the Upanisad, consists of the 
sacred Vedas, phonetics, the code of rituals, 
grammar, etymology, prosody, and astron¬ 
omy. In fact, it includes, what we would 
today call, the entire gamut of positivistic 
knowledge, including the second-hand know¬ 
ledge of the experience of religion, con¬ 
tained in the sacred books of all religions. 

Here, we have a scientific mind of the 
highest order—impersonal, objective, and 
detached. There is no desire to put forth a 
pet opinion ; truth alone is the motive 
power, even if that truth goes against one’s 
pet attachments and aversions. The teacher 
says that even the Vedas, the sacred books 
of the whole people, belong to the category 
of ordinary knowledge. Who would dare to 
say that his own sacred books are ordinary, 
except he who is of a detached and scienti¬ 
fic frame of mind, and is in search of truth 
and not a dogma—he who has no truth to 
hide, no opinion to uphold, no prejudice 
to defend, who just wants to know the truth 
and is prepared to sacrifice everything else 
into the bargain? No religion except that 
derived from the Upanisadic tradition has 
practised this bold detachment. The follower 
of every other religion, if asked what is 
ordinary knowledge, would unhesitatingly 
reply : All the sacred books of all the reli¬ 
gions except my own. But this teacher of 


the Upanisads had the detachment and 
boldness, proceeding from love of truth, to 
say that even the Vedas, held in such vene¬ 
ration by himself and by his people, were 
secondary; all the sacred books and all the 
positive sciences and the arts are but lower 
knowledge— apard vidya. 

Sri Ramakrishna, in our time, re-empha¬ 
sized this spirit when he said: The Vedas 
and all other sacred books do not contain 
God, they contain only information about 
God. They are like the Hindu almanac 
which contains forecast of the rainfall of 
the year. But, added Sri Ramakrishna, by 
squeezing the almanac you won’t get a drop 
of water! Similarly, by squeezing the 
sacred scriptures, none can get God ; but by 
squeezing one’s own experience, all can 
realise God; for He is the one Self of all. 

What, then, is left to be included in the 
category of para vidya, higher knowledge? 
The teacher proceeds to indicate this elu¬ 
sive theme. There is a tremendous field of 
knowledge, area of experience, still left, he 
thinks; but it belongs to a different order. 
So he says (ibid., 1.1.5): 

Atha para, yayd tad aksaram 
adhigamyate — 

‘That is para vidya, or higher science, by 
which the imperishable (Reality) is realised.’ 

Physical science and all the rest deal only 
with things that change, that are perishable. 
As Sir Arthur Eddington has put it, science 
gives us ‘knowledge of structural form and 
not knowledge of content’. The sacred 
books give us, in the words of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna referred to above, only information 
about God, and not God Himself. And yet 
we feel that, in the words of Eddington, ‘all 
through the physical universe runs that un¬ 
known content’. What is that content? And 
how can we get at it? If the positive sciences 
cannot get at it, there must be another dis¬ 
cipline, another line of inquiry, which must 
be able to give us that truth. 
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If the sacred books contain only informa¬ 
tion about God, there must be a discipline 
Which gives us God and not merely infor¬ 
mation about Him. It is this inquiry that 
pervades the Upanisads and that has made 
them immortal even as literature. And the 
nature and scope of that inquiry, and the 
way it was conducted, and the truths gained 
therefrom, have something superb about 
them. There is no effort to uphold a mere 
opinion, however dear; no struggle to pro¬ 
nounce a dogma and cling to it, and thrust 
it upon others; there is no trace of tired¬ 
ness, or laziness of mind, seeking a resting 
place on the way. Truth, and nothing but 
truth, is the watchword. Suffused with the 
spirit of truth, they declared (ibid., III. 1.6): 

Satyameva jayate ndnrtam 
Satyena panthd vitato devaydnah — 

‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth; the 
path to the luminous Reality is spread out 
with truth only.’ 

And this path to the luminous Reality is 
strewn with the debrjs of discarded opinions, 
pleasing dogmas, broken hypotheses, and 
even dethroned gods ! Thought was not 


allowed to rest on any of them for long; it 
forged ahead on the two wings of criticQl 
discrimination and inner detachment, viveka 
and vairagya, and wafted by the current of 
a single-minded passion for truth. One sage 
puts forth his conclusion about the data of 
the internal world gathered by him; an¬ 
other shows it as inadequate; this stimu¬ 
lates further inquiry, leading to a deeper 
pronouncement. There was this unwearied 
and joyous search, and graceful conflict of 
thought between the most gifted minds, 
through which thought forged ahead. There 
was no national dogma or authoritarian 
church to suppress or arrest it. The whole 
process reached its consummation in the 
profound discovery of the imperishable Self 
of man, the Atman, and its spiritual unity 
with the Self of the universe, the Brahman. 
The entire process was a joyous voyage of 
discovery; looking back, they saw that the 
steps left behind were also valid, and that 
man travels not from error to truth, but 
from truth to truth, from lower truth to 
higher truth. 

(To be concluded) 
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Chapter two 

Hanuman then made his way through 
that opulent city of Lanka. In a minute 
body he roamed by night all' over the 
city. Dazzled, but ever seeking news of 
STta, he entered the palace. Investigat¬ 
ing every part of it but not seeing her, 
he then remembered what the raksasi had 
told him, so h: quickly sought and found 


the beautiful Ashoka grove, abounding in 
divine trees, which had a pool with jewelled 
f-teps. It was inhabited by all sorts of 
birds and beasts, and ornamented with 
golden settees encircled by trees the ends 
of whose branches were bowed low with 
fruits. There was STfla, in front of a tree 
that touched the clouds! Hanuman saw 
too a superb temple with a hundred be¬ 
jewelled columns. Seeing all this filled him 
with awe. 
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He passed by and went a little distance 
away. Now be examined the Singsapa 
tree of very dense foliage, which formed 
an umbrella such as he had never before 
seen, and harboured birds of a golden 
colour. At its base was Slta, surrounded 
by raksasls. What he saw beneath the 
tree was a deity, as it were—but one who 
fastened her hair in a single plait 1 , one 
grown thin and wretched, and wearing 
soiled clothes. Emaciated through fasting, 
but still resplendent, she lay on the ground 
piteously repeating ‘Rama, Rama’, for the 
deliverer who did not arrive. 

This was the sight that greeted Hanu- 
man, most excellent of monkeys, as he sat 
among the leaves at the end of a branch 
of a tree. And seein<r STIa at last, he ex¬ 
claimed : ‘I have succeeded. The will of 
Rama, the Supreme Self, has been carried 
out by me and no one else.’ 

Suddenly there was a hullaballoo out¬ 
side those palace grounds. ‘What is 
that?’ thought Hanuman, lurking m the 
leaves. It was Ravana of ten heads and 
twenty arms, like a hill of nilanjamfi, who 
had arrived accompanied by his women. 
The monkey was filled with dismay and 
clung closer to the bunches of leaves. 

‘But how can my death at the hands of 
Rama be imminent ? Rama does not 
come, even for the sake of Slta. Why is 
that?’: this was at that moment the secret 
thought of Ravana, who, in his heart, 
was always thinking about Rama. Just 
the nivht before, he bad had a dream in 
which Rama had appeared and assured the 
raksasa king that a certain monkey who 
could take any shape at will, would, in a 
miniature form, be observing him from the 
top of a tree. As he had been experiencing 
this remarkable dream. Ravana had 
thought w<thin himself, ‘T wonder if there 

t* A sign of mourning. 

2* Antimonv. blue-black in colour. 


is any truth in this dream. Let me do 
this: let the monkey see me make Slta 
completely miserable by piercing her with 
the arrows of my words; then he will in¬ 
form Rama.’ So thinking, he had gone 
quickly into the presence of Slta. She, that 
fair-waisted one, had heard the tinkling 
of the little bells on Ravana’s anklets, 
and, shrinking into herself through fear, 
kept her head bowed down. Inwardly 
she was offering herself to Rama. 

Looking at Slta Ravana said, ‘Fair- 
browed maiden, why do you shrink within 
yourself at the sight of me ? Rama is living 
among the forest-dwellers with his brother. 
He is nowhere to be seen. Who ever lays 
eyes on him? What concern can you have 
with Rama, who is always indifferent to 
you ? Even though you are forever em¬ 
bracing and attending on him in your mind, 
in his heart no affection for you arises. 
Even while he was enjoying the delicacies 
prepared by your hand, ungrateful Rama 
did not know your fine qualities—he, that 
vilest one devoid of virtues. Here you 
are, a faithful wife, abducted, and over¬ 
come with grief and sorrow : even now he 
does not come, so weak is his devotion. 
See his ignoble behaviour—-careless, proud, 
oafish, sclf-conceited. Beauteous one, 
what need have you of this worst of men 
who has turned his back on you ? Grant 
me your favour, for T am utterly devoted to 
you. and 1 am chief of the asuras [demons]. 
Accepting me you will preside over the 
devas. gandharvas, serpents, yak.sas and 
kinmras.' Thus Ravana finished his 
shameless boast. 

Slta listened with all her fortitude to 
those words of Ravana. Bowing her hea/1 
and placing a straw 3 between her lips, she 
made her reply: ‘Because you were nat¬ 
urally afraid of Rama, you assumed the 

3 - As a gesture of chastity, a married woman 
used to rut some object in between while speaking 
with men other than her husband, 
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guise of a beggar when he and his brother 
were absent from our cottage. Like a 
dog snatching the offering at a sacrifice 
you have stolen me, O low one, and before 
long (so you think) you will have me, the 
fruit of that theft. But when your body 
will be in shreds as the target of Rama’s 
arrows, you will know that Rama is the 
Lord, and off to Yama you will go. 
Whether he has to dry up the ocean or 
cover it with arrows, Rama will come 
with Laksmana to kill you in battle, one 
way or another. You will see, O lowest 
of the raksasas : he will smite you and 
your sons with all his power and take me 
back to his city.’ 

'The demon king, on hearing Slla’s proud 
and angry words, was overcome with rage, 
and to slay her swiftly drew his dagger. 
But his wife, Mandodari, whose eyes were 
like the colour of copper, was much devot¬ 
ed to her husband's welfare. Restraining 
him she said, ‘Come away from this emaci¬ 
ated woman, wretched, sorrowing and 
weeping. There are, among the devas, 
gandharvus and nu^us, many fair women 
with ardent desire for you and you alone— 
women whose glances arc distraught with 
longing.’ 

L Ravana then pronounced upon STta this 
sentence: if at the end of two months she 
would not accept hint, she should be devour¬ 
ed for his breakfast. He returned to his 
palace. Now the raksasls guarding STta 
jeer at her and taunt her, until one of, them 
relates a dream she has just had, in which 
Rama is seen to invade the city and bum 
it, kill Ravana and all his tribe, and rescue 
STta. The latter, however, has heard only 
of her terrible fate, and flooded with tears 
of sorrow, casts about for a means to end 
her life,] ’ 

Chapter Three 

‘Why not give up the body by suicide?’ 
thought STta. ‘Without Rama, what is life 


among the raksasas worth to me? Well, 
my long hair can serve as a rope.’ Seeing 
Sita determined to take her life, Hanuman 
i effected a moment and in his tiny form 
slowly approached within her hearing. 

\ r ine great Dasaratna, king of Ayodhya, 
born in the line of Iksvaku, has four re¬ 
nowned sons,’ he whispeied, ‘all of them 
endowed with the ‘‘special marks"—Rama, 
Laksmana, Bharala and Salrughna. The 
noble-minded eldest brother, Rama, having 
retired to the Dandaka iorest at his father’s 
behest together witn Laksmana and his own 
wife, sita, lived iu the Pancavali on the 
bank of the river Ciotami. When she had 
been brougnt to that spot, the illustrious 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, was separated 
lrom Ramacandra by the evil-minded 
Ravana. Rama, searching for her and 
grieved beyond measure, saw the vulture 
Jatayu, king of the birds, who had lallen 
to earth, and granted him at once the boon 
ol attaining heaven on Mt. Risyamuka. 
Then Rama in his wisdom formed a pact 
T^ith Sugriva, killing Vali who had stolen 
Sugilva’s wife. Sugriva, now king of the 
monkeys by the iavour of Rama, summon¬ 
ed all his subjects and sent them off in all 
directions in search of Sria. And I, the 
king’s minister, quickly crossed the sea, one 
hundred yojanas in width, searching for the 
city of Lanka and the lovely Sita. 

'Gradually 1 discovered the Asboka grove 
and the Singsapa tree, and here I saw the 
sorrowing Sita, overcome with grief. I 
have reached Rama’s divine Queen and my 
mission is accomplished.’ With this, the 
wise Hanuman concluded his speech. 

Sita was astonished at hearing this talc 
gradually unfold. ‘What have 1 heard com¬ 
ing out of the air, uttered by the wind? 4 Is 
it the fancy of my mind—a mere day¬ 
dream—or is it true? Weeping so much, I 

A pun here: Hanuman is the son of Vayu. 
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have no sleep: that J know. How conies 
this illusion, that wonts so sweet are. spoken 
in my ear? Let him show himself, this sweet¬ 
speaking illustrious stranger!’ 

Descending then from his shelter of 
leaves, Hanuman slowly came into her pres¬ 
ence measuring the ground with the length 
of his body, and gently prostrated himself. 
Before her in salutation was a red-faced 
light-brown monkey. Alarmed, SIta 
thought: ‘it is Ravana who has come. By 
magic, to deceive me, he has come in the 
form of a money.’ With her head bowed 
she sat in silence. So he spoke to her once 
more: 

‘Devi, I am not what you suspect. Mother, 
give up your suspicions about me; 1 am the 
servant of Rama, King of Kosala, who is 
the Supreme Self; 1 am the minister of 
Sugriva, the monkey king; and I am, O 
peerless one, the son of Vayu, life-breath 
of the universe.’ 

‘Salutations to Hanuman,’ ventured SIta. 
‘How did the monkeys come into league 
with men, since you say you are Rama’s 
messenger?’ Delighted, Hanuman gave his 
reply. [He relates to her how he came to 
be entrusted by Ramacandra with the com¬ 
mission of finding SIta, and tells her that 
Rama has given him one of his rings as a 
token of recognition. ‘Give to ' JanakI,’ 
Rama had said, ‘this ring engraved with 
my name.’] 

‘At great cost I have come with it, Devi; 
now behold that ring.’ He placed in her 
hand the signet-ring, and made namskara; 
then stood at a distance, joining his hands 
respectfully. SIta, seeing the ring with 
Rama’s name engraved upon it, was uplift¬ 
ed in heart, and bore it on the top of her 
head. Tears of joy streamed from her eyes. 

‘O monkey, O saver of my life ! You are 
indeed wise; you are certainly devoted to 
him, serviceful and trustworthy; otherwise 
how could Rama send another man into 
my presence? You, Hanuman, have seen 


all this, my miserable condition; tell it all 
to Rama, so that pity for me will dawn in 
his heart. For at the end of two months 
my life will be snutted out. That demon 
will eat me if Rama does not arrive. If the 
Lord comes with Sugriva and his troops 
and fighting Ravana, cuts him in half 
along with his sons and releases me, then, 
O hero, will Rama’s heroism meet the ex¬ 
pectations of everyone. Therefore, O 
Hanuman, do your very best by means of 
speech, and move Rama to come and rescue 
me and thus fulfil dharma.’ 

‘Just as 1 have loreseen. Mother,’ answer¬ 
ed Hanuman, ‘Rama and Laksmana will 
quickly come with Sugriva and his army 
and through their strength kill Ravana. 
Rama will take you with him to Ayodhya, 
without a doubt.’ 

‘But how will Rama (the immeasurable 
Self)’, asked SIta, ‘cross the wide ocean with 
the monkey army?’ 

‘They may have to climb on my shoul¬ 
ders, those two bulls-among-mcn; Sugriva 
and his army, as well. In a moment we 
shall cross, through the air, the broad ocean, 
and burn up the hosts of demons. But have 
no more doubts. Give me your leave. 
Mother. In haste I am off to see Rama 
and his brother. Now let me have some¬ 
thing of yours to take with me, so that when 
he recognizes it, he will believe me; for then 
he will be eager and will spur himself.’ 
Lotus-eyed SIta reflected a moment. Re¬ 
leasing from the band on her hair a crest- 
jewel, she gave it to Hanuman. 

‘Let Rama and Laksmana believe you 
through this, O chief of monkeys !’ [Then 
she also related to him an incident, known 
only to Rama and herself, which had oc¬ 
curred on Mount Chitrakuta. ] 

Said Hanuman, ‘Devi, if Rama only 
knows that you are waiting here, he will 
reduce Lanka and its raksasas to ashes in a 
moment.’ 

‘My child,’ replied SIta, puzzled, ‘how 
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will you and all the honourable monkeys, 
small as you me, fight with the demons?’ 
In answer, he took on his previous size, 
looming large as Mount Meru, sure to raise 
fear in the ifksasa hosts. Seeing him then 
resembling a mountain, she was filled with 
great joy and declared, ’You have that 
capacity; and you are righteous. The 
raksasfs will look upon you as a storehouse 
of power. Oo swiftly to Rfima, and may 
your way be clear!* The monkey, feeling 
by now veiy hungry, said: 

‘Now that I have seen you, let me eat, in 
your presence, some of the fruits of these 
trees.’ And Situ assented and let 
him go. After prostrating himself, he went 
away. But when he had not gone very far 
he began to think: 

‘Any messenger who goes out for the sake 
of some particular task and returns without 
doing something additional—something not 
incompatible with his master's mission, is 
just the lowest grade of servant. So I 
should go and see Rama after doing a little 
extra something, such as seeing Ravana and^ 
speaking to him.’ Thus Hanuman, sitting 
on the branch, hatched his plan. Then he 
began to uproot the precious Ashoka grove, 
and in a trice made it treeless. Leaving 
enough of the woods to protect Slta, he 
soon laid waste the remainder. When the 
raksasls saw the grove torn up like this, they 
enquired of SDta, ‘Who ever is this extra¬ 
ordinary one who looks like a monkey?* 
And STta replied, ‘It may be some chimera; 

I don’t understand all this maya produced 
by demons: distracted as I am by pain and 
misery, how can I possibly recognize him?* 
Hurrying away beset with fear, the raksasfs 
went to Ravana and reported everything 
Hanuman had done. 

‘O Lord,’ said they, ‘some impressive 
being in the form of .a monkey of immeasur¬ 
able stride has talked with SitiL uprooted 
the Ashoka grove in the twinkling of an eye 
and shattered the temple. He has killed 

4 


the guards and is standing there cm the 
spot’ Ravana listened with dismay to the 
news of the destruction of his beloved 
wood, and rising quickly, sent his servants. 
There in the midst of the broken platform 
stood Hanumin, large as a mountain, in his 
hand as weapon an iron post, his face look¬ 
ing frightful from the smearing of blood. 
His tail was twitching. As he saw die 
band of demons approching, he roared, 
throwing them into grteat confusion. Re¬ 
garding him now with his terrible form as 
the ‘murderer of raksasas’, they discharged 
a multitude of various weapons. As an 
elephant might deal with flies, so Hanuman 
stood up and crushed them completely at 
once with his dub. 

Ravana heard of it and was filled with 
wrath. He summoned five proud generals 
and sent them there; but they too were 
slain by the iron chib. Enraged, Ravana 
then dispatched seven of the sons of his 
ministers. As soon as they arrived the 
monkey chief finished them off. He then 
took refuge in his former position and eyed 
the raksasas from where he stood. 

Now the mighty demon KumSra, with his 
magnifictent eye, appeared on the scene. 
Seeing him, Hanuman flew up into the sky 
and with his club quickly struck Kumara 
on the head, from above. The diemon and 
the power of his infamous eve were totally 
destroyed. At the news of this slaughter 
of his son Kumara, Ravana became angry 
beyond bounds. And to Indrajlt he said, 
‘Son, I am going to meet the enemy, this 
slayer of sons. I will bind him and bring 
him; or else I will kill him.* 

‘Do not say so, father;’ exclaimed Indra¬ 
jlt, ‘Why should I remain here? Your 
words distress me. I will go and soon have 
him in tow with the “noose of Brahma”.* 5 
With this the mighty hero climbed into his 
chariot. Accompanied by many of the 


*• A legendary magic weapon. 
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rgifsa sas , he rode off towards Hanuman. 
The loud roar that they made came to 
Hanuman’s ear, and raising his club he 
leapt off into cloud-land. Like Garu^a 
flying around in the clouds, he was pep¬ 
pered with arrows—his head by eight, his 
heart by six and his feet by the same, and 
his tail was split by another. A horren¬ 
dous monkey-roar came from his throat and 
with great exultation he upraised his club. 
Down it came and powdered in an instant 
the charioteer with his horse and the chariot. 
But Meghanada 6 survived to bring up 
another chariot, produce the magic weapon 
BrahmSstra and bind that noblest of mon¬ 
keys. Thus was he able to haul him into 
the presence of King Ravana. 

But what, to HanumSn, are bonds such 
as these—to him who is forever free from 
all bonds, having emplanted in his heart the 
lotus-feet of R5ma? Those who, sunk 
down, repeat that name a hundred times, 
do they not become totally and instantly 
free from the bondage of what is done 
through the action of ignoranoe, and go to 
that blessed abode resplendent with a mil¬ 
lion suns? 

Chapter Four 

Lord Mahadeva said: 

Looking round the city in fright, the 
monkey chief was now led in bonds, follow¬ 
ed by the very angry citizens gaping at him 
and pummelling him from all sides with 
their fists. Once he had made contact, even 
for a brief instant, with Indrajit’s magical 
weapon, Hanuman understood its power, 
and, held by its tiny ropes, went along 
through respect for the specific quality of 
its action. IhdrajTt led him into Rivana’s 
city where the latter was seated in assembly, 
and said: ‘Here is the monkey; I have 
bound him wi% the BrahmSstra. He has 
killed great asuras. What to do with him 


is a matter for honourable judgement by 
your ministers. But let it be well consider¬ 
ed, for this monkey is no ordinary one.* 

RSvana then moved about the assembly, 
looking round him, and stopping in front of 
prahasta (who resembled Mount Anjana 
itself) said : ‘Prahasta, you ask that one 
why he has come here, what business he 
has here, where he comes from and why 
he destroyed the whole grove and violently 
killed my men.' Prahasta respectfully 
questioned Hanuman : ‘Why were you sent, 
O monkey? Have no fear: I will release 
you 1 . Tell the truth in the presence of the 
lord of all.’ 

Then Hanuman, eyeing the foe, the asura 
(Ravana), who was the thorn of the three 
worlds, with great joy began slowly to speak 
holy words about Rama, remembering him 
again and again. [Here he tells the story 
of how he came to be Rama’s ally and went 
in search of SIta, found her and became 
enraged at her plight.] Then he said: 

‘Indrajft approached and bound me with 
“Brahma’s noose’’. Although it merely 
touched me, I yielded, O Ravana, to the 
power of that Brahmavara, becoming as if 
bound. My mind is now filled with a feel¬ 
ing of compassion and I want to tell you 
what will be for your welfare: Ravana, 
through discrimination consider what is the 
right path for the world, and employ your 
intelligence in a manner not destructive. 
Find the path divine, the source of freedom 
through remembrance, in order that the 
embodied soul may have refuge and eternal 
welfare. For you are a descendant of 
Pufasti, and are bom in the highest line of 
Brahma, and a kinsman of Kubera. Even 
endowed with body-consciousness, see how 
you are not a raksasa—what to speak of 
the falsity of that idea when you are con¬ 
scious of the Self! Your suffering in the body 
is not continuous, nor is ignoranoe your 
permanent status. This is the truth: Be¬ 
cause of non-duality, there is in you neither 


Tndrajlt. 
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modification nor any cause of alteration. 
Just as a cloud goes everywhere but does 
not become attached, so. Your Excellency, 
a person, though dwelling in a body and 
connected with a subtle body, organs, 
pranas, etc., is the experiencer of all such 
bonds, and understanding “I am conscious¬ 
ness alone, unborn, immutable, for I am 
filled with bliss”, he becomes free. Also, 
the body is not the self, as it is bom as a 
modification of earth, nor is the prana the 
self, as it is merely air, nor is the mind, it 
being a transformation of egoism, nor is 
intellect, which arises as a modification of 
prakrti. The Self is the Lord (Tsvara), 
made of consciousness and bliss, without 
change, and different from the conglomera¬ 
tion of body and the rest. Always know¬ 
ing the Self as stainless and free, one is 
thereby freed from upddhis. 

‘So I will tell you what will bring about 
your permanent liberation; listen atten¬ 
tively great-minded one! Devotion to 
Visnu is an excellent means of purifying 
the mind; it opens the door to the purest 
knowledge and the perception of pure 
truth; through correct knowledge one goes 
to the supreme abode. So now worship 
Hari, worship Rama, husband of Slta, who 
is primeval ruler of Prakrti. Give up the 
cupidity of imagining him in your heart as 
an enemy, and worship him, for he is ever 
affectionate to those who take refuge in him. 
Honouring Slta and saluting Rama, you and 
your sons and kinsmen will be freed from 
fear^ How can a man who does not keep 
Rama clearly in view, with devotion, as 
seated in his heart, as the Supreme Self of 
blissful non-dual form, gain the final pas¬ 
sage over this ocean of relative existence, 
ringed as it is with the billows of suffering? 
Otherwise, like an enemy from whom you 
have no protection, you are conducting 
yourself to lower and lower levels, burned 
by the fire of ignorance; there will not be 
even the suspicion of freedom for you. 


front your own misdeeds/ 

When the ten-headed asura heard this 
speech of the son of the Wind, like nectar 
in its sweetness, he was unable to bear it 
and very angry, and his red eyes blazed. 
He addressed the monkey; 

‘How do you dare thus prattle fear¬ 
lessly before me? You are evil-minded and 
the lowest of monkeys. Who is this 
Rama ? Who are those forest-people ? 1 
will strike down that villain, the ally of 
Sugiiva! Killing you too, now, 1 will then 
destroy Slta, Rama and Laksmana. Be¬ 
fore long 1 will kill Sugiiva as well and 
then King Vali with all his troops/ Hear¬ 
ing Ravana’s words, Hanuman, burning 
with greater anger, as it were, said to the 
asura, ‘O vilest of a million Ravanas, 
there is no one equal to me! 1 am the 
servant of that Rama whose stride is im¬ 
measurable.’ At this Ravana was filled 
with rage and said to the raksasas : 

‘Come, cut this monkey to pieces; let 
all file demons, all our friends and kins¬ 
men, behold it.’ But Vibhlsana obstruc¬ 
ted his brother whose weapon was already 
upraised for the slaughter. 

‘Your Majesty,’ he protested, ‘a monkey 
who is a king over others is by no means 
suitable for murder by those possessed of 
majesty. If this monkey messenger i9 
killed, who will convey the news to your 
enemy? Therefore think of something 
equivalent to death; let him go with some 
mark upon him, so that when Rama sees 
it, he will come quickly with Sugiiva at 
his side. Then you may have your battle/ 
Ravana thought it over and said: 

‘Well, they say that monkeys take great 
pride in their tails; so let us wrap his tail 
carefully with cloth, set it on fire, and 
parade him around the city, and then douse 
him. Let him be shamed before all the 
leading monkeys.’ Accordingly Hanu- 
man’s tail was firmly wrapped with many 
strips of hemp and cloths smeared with oil. 
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Then the powerful demons, setting flight 
the tip of the tail and holding him firmly 
bound with ropes, made him move about 
in aU directions while they shouted: 
‘This is a thief!’, accompanying it with 
the beating of drums which they struck 
again and again. All this Hanuman bore, 
as he had in view a certain purpose. But 
having gone near the western gate, he be¬ 
came small again and got out erf the ropes. 
Assuming his mountain-form once more, 
he jumped up to the tower of the temple. 
Taking up one of the pillars, he struck 
down the guards in an instant, and now 
decided how to finish his work. From 
the top of the temple the monkey leapt 
from house to house, and with his great tail 
blazing, set afire all Lanka with its eight 
towers and portals. Cries of ‘Alas! My 
child! My husband!’ were heard on all 
sides, as the women of the demons climbed 
even to the top of the temple. All the deities, 
(of the temples'', as it were, were falling 
into the fire. 7 

When he had reduced the whole city to 
ashes, leaving only the house of Vibhlsana, 
Hanuman jumped into the ocean and 
immersed his tail. At last he became 
normal and reflective. Slta, coming to 
know of all this, had beseeched Agni 
(through her great friendship with Vayu) 
that the monkey’s tail might not be burnt. 
So it had become quite cool. For when 
the special messenger of Rama, the re¬ 
membering of whose name shakes off all 

7 * A pun here: ‘were becoming Agni’. 


sins, can cross at once over the three fires 
of torment* even in this life, how can he 
be burnt by that ordinary fire? 

[Hanuman now goes to Slta, takes leave 
of her and starts for home. Travelling 
with the speed of the wind he returns to 
the forest where Sugriva and the rest are 
staying. He makes a loud noise which 
the others recognize, and there is much 
rejoicing. They all go quickly to Rama 
and Sugriva. Rama is overjoyed to have 
word of Slta, and Hanuman relates all 
his adventures^ After hearing the whole 
story, and marvelling, Rama declared:* 
‘Hanuman, I see no means of repaying 
you this service you have rendered—a 
service difficult even for gods to perform. 
I offer you now my all, O MarutI!’ Draw¬ 
ing to him in close embrace that best of 
monkeys, his eyes streaming with tears, 
Rama poured out his great love. Filled with 
love for his devotee, he said : 

‘Very difficult to have in this world is 
this embrace with Me, the Paramatman; 
now O Monkey Chief, you are indeed my 
devotee, my beloved.* 

People reach the incomparable sphere of 
Visnu just by worshipping with tulasl leaves 
etc. the lotus-feet of Rama; here was the 
son of the Wind, with such a store of meri¬ 
torious action behind him, having his own 
body embraced by Rama! 

(To be concluded) 

*• Three kinds of miseries—Adhyatmika, 
Adhidaivika, and Adhibhautika. 

* • From verse 59. 
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(iii) Need for Development of Moral 

Character : 

Closely connected with Swamiji’s theory 
of religion as the ‘ core-subject' is his idea 
that the purpose of education is man¬ 
making : 

Education is not the amount of infor¬ 
mation that is put into your brain and 
runs riot there, undigested, all your life. 
We must have life-building, man-mak¬ 
ing, character-making, assimilation of 
ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas 
and made them your life and character, 
you have more education than any man 
who has got by heart a whole library. 90 

Here again there is a superficial resem¬ 
blance of Swamiji’s idea to Herbart’s well- 
known dictum that the goal of education is 
the formation of character. But while 
Herbart’s concept of morality was based on 
obedience to social norms and the biblical 
commandments, Swamiji based his concept 
on the deeper principle of manifestation of 
man’s potential divinity. 

Another important moral principle of 
Swamiji which is in tune with the ancient 
Hindu tradition is the practice of Brahma- 
charya or continence. The sublimation and 
retention of the creative powers of man is 
essential for the health and development of 
the brain and its faculties. Swamiji said : 

Complete continence gives great intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual power. 911 

Controlled desire leads to the highest 
result. Transform the sexual energy into 
spiritual energy. ... The stronger this 
force, the more can be done with it 


Only a powerful current of water can 
do hydraulic mining. 912 

By the observance of strict Brahma- 
charya all learning can be mastered in a 
very short time—one has an unfailing 
memory of what one hears or knows but 
once. It is owing to this want of con¬ 
tinence that everything is on the brink 
of ruin in our country. 93 

The chaste brain has tremendous 
energy and gigantic will-power. Without 
chastity there can be no spiritual strength. 
Continence gives wonderful control over 
mankind . The spiritual leaders of men 
have been very continent, and this is 
what gave them power. 94 

Every boy should be trained to prac¬ 
tise absolute Brahmacharya, and then, 
and then only, faith—Shraddha—will 
come. 90 

It is this lack of faith in themselves and 
the higher values of life that is the bane of 
of modern youth. Swamiji wanted to 
^restore this faith. Hence he placed great 
importance on Shraddha or faith as an inte¬ 
gral part of education. He said : 

The idea of true Shraddha must be 
brought back once more to us, the faith 
in our own selves must be reawakened, 
and, then only, all the problems which 
face* our country will gradually be 
solved by ourselves. 96 

This faith in themselves was in the 
hearts of our ancestors, this faith in 
themselves was the motive power that 
pushed them forward and forward in the 
march of civilization; and if there has 
been degeneration, if there has been 
defect, mark my words, you will find that 
degeneration to have started on the day 
our people lost this faith in themselves. 97 


- 92- Comp. Works, VII, p. 69. 

90 . The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 93 . Comp. Works, VII, p. 224. 

(hereafter Comp. Works) » Mayavati : Advaita 94 . Comp. Works ,1, 1962, p. 263. 

Ashrama, III, 1960, p. 302. 95 . Comp. Works , V, 1959, p. 369. 

91- Comp . Works, VII, 1958, p. 67. 96 . Comp. Works , V, p. 332. 
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To preach the doctrine of Shraddha or 
genuine faith is the mission of my life. 
Let me repeat to you that this faith is 
one of the potent factors of humanity. 
. . . First, have faith in yourselves. 
Know that though one may be a little 
bubble and another may be a mountain- 
high wave, yet behind both the bubble 
and the wave there is the infinite ocean. 96 

Therefore, my brethren, teach this life¬ 
saving, great, ennobling, grand doctrine 
' to your children, even from their very 
birth. 96 

(iv) Importance of Concentration : 

One of the chief achievements of the 
ancient Hindu sages was the development 
of the science of concentration. The tech¬ 
nique of concentration was perfected in 
India more than in any other place in the 
world. It is ridge-pole of Hindu spiritual 
disciplines. Swamiji wanted to introduce 
the benefit of these discoveries of ancient 
yogis into the field of education and apply 
it as a means of quickening and widening 
the educative process. He said : 

To me the very essence of education is 
concentration of mind, not the collect¬ 
ing of facts. If I had to do my education 
over again, and had any voice in the 
matter, I would not study facts at all. 

I would develop the power of concen¬ 
tration and detachment, and then with 
a perfect instrument I would collect facts 
at will. Side by side, in the child, should 
be developed the power of concentration 
and detachment. 106 

Even the lowest shoeblack, if he gives 
more concentration, will black shoes 
better; the cook with concentration will 
cook a meal all the better. In making 
money, or in worshipping God, or in 
doing anything, the stronger the power 
of concentration, the better will that 
thing be done. This is the one call,, the 
one knock, which opens the gates of 


W. Comp. Works, III, )». 376. 

»B. Comp. Works, III, p. 444. 

SB* Comp. Works, III, p. 376. 

MO* Comp. Works, VI, 1963, p. 38-9. 


nature, and lets out floods of light This, 
the power of concentration, is the only 
key to the treasure-house of knowl» 
edge. 101 

(v) Education for Self-support and Self- 

help: 

The knowledge and moral character that 
the student acquires through education 
should help him in facing the problems of 
life and to earn a decent livelihood. It 
should enable him to stand on his own legs. 
Swamiji asked: 

The education which does not help 
the common masses of people to equip 
themselves for the struggle for life, 
which does not bring out strength of 
character, a spirit of philanthropy, and 
the courage of a lion—is it worth the 
name? 102 

Mere book learning won’t do. We 
want that education by which character 
is formed, strength of mind is increased, 
the intellect is expanded, and by which 
one can stand on one’s own feet. 102 

What we want arc Western science 
coupled with Vedanta, Brahmacarya as 
the guiding motto, and also Shraddha and 
faith in one’s own self. 101 

Swamiji wanted our young men to learn 
the skills that the Western world had deve¬ 
loped, especially their technology, organizing 
capacity and business efficiency. 

What we need,... is to study, indepen¬ 
dent of foreign control, different branc¬ 
hes of the knowledge that is our own, 
and with it the English language, and 
Western science: we need technical 
education and all else that may develop 
industries so that men, instead of seeking 
for service, may earn enough to provide 
for themselves, and save something 
against a rainy day. 106 


101 • Comp. Works, II, 1963, p. 391. 
102. Comp, Works,Vll, p. 147. 
w»* Comp. Works, V, p. 342. 

«*• Comp. Works.W, p. 366. 

105 . Comp. Works, V, p. 368-9. 
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2. Practical Means of Spreading 
Education : 

Regarding the practical side of educa¬ 
tion Swami Vivekananda knew only too 
well that in the first place it was a slow 
process. He said : 

Kings having gone, the power is the 
people's. We have, therefore, to wait 
till the people are educated, till they 
understand their needs and are ready 
and able to solve their problems. The 
tyranny of the minority is the worst 
tyranny in the world. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of frittering away our energies on 
ideal reforms, which will never become 
practical, we had better go to the root 
of the evil and make a legislative body, 
that is to say, educate our people, so 
that they may be able to solve their own 
problems. Until that is done all these 
ideal reforms will remain ideals only. 
The new order of things is the salvation 
of the people by the people, and it takes 
time to make it workable, especially in 
India, which has always in the past been 
governed by kings. 106 

Secondly, Swamiji knew that the educa¬ 
tional reform that he wanted to bring about 
would not come from the British Govern¬ 
ment. Democracy becomes successful only 
when it becomes a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people—as Lincoln 
defined it. This means that the masses 
must be educated and made conscious of 
their responsibility in shaping their own 
destinies. In India the people had for cen¬ 
turies been under the rule of kings—native 
and foreign. The village councils or * Pan- 
chayats, which for oenturies formed the 
backbone of Indian polity, ceased to be 
democratic long ago as they were in most 
cases dominated by powerful local chief¬ 
tains. Hence education of the masses had 
been neglected for a very long time. With 
the attainment of freedom and democracy, 
India has woken to the dire need of spread¬ 
ing education among its millions of people, 

106. Comp. Works, V. p. 215-16. 


and much has already been done in this 
direction. But during Swamiji's time 
educational machinery was controlled by 
the British Government, and its goal, as 
openly declared by Lord Macaulay, was the 
introduction of the values and mores of 
British society in the life of Indians so as 
to make them better fitted as the subject 
race. 

Swamiji for sometime seems to have 
entertained the hope of influencing some 
of the Maharajas to start educational and 
social reforms in their states. That was 
one of the reasons why be contacted sev¬ 
eral ruling princes and occasionally lived 
in their palaces, and later on wrote several 
inspiring letters to them and their Dewans. 
But with the British Government having 
its finger in every affair of the native States, 
the Maharajas themselves couldn’t do much. 
The wealth of the country was being spiri¬ 
ted away, and very little of it was directed 
to spread education in the villages, con¬ 
taining 80% of the population. 

* All this convinced Swamiji of the need 
for organizing private bodies for the spread 
of not only religion but also secular educa¬ 
tion among the masses. He also knew that 
a central organization was needed to direct 
and control the activities of these private 
bodies. He expressed his wish to start 
such a self-directing institution in one of 
his lectures in India: 

My whole ambition in life is to set 
in motion a machinery which will 
bring noble ideas to the door of every¬ 
body, and then let men and women 
settle their own fate. Let them know 
what our forefathers as well as other 
nations have thought on the most 
momentous questions of life. Let them 
see specially what others are doing 
now, and then decide. We are to put 
the chemicals together, the crystalliza¬ 
tion will be done by nature according 
to her laws. 107 

W*. Comp. Works, V. p. 29. 
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At first, Swamiji had a plan of starting 
a Vedanta college in Madras (with a tem¬ 
ple of Universal Religion attached to it) to 
train preachers and send them like waves 
rolling irresistibly all over the country, 
as he put it It was the idea of getting 
money for such a programme of education 
of the masses that was one of the reasons 
for his going to America. 

Later on, while in America, Swamiji 
changed his plan and decided to start an 
extension to the already existing Rama- 
krishna Order of monks into a philanthro¬ 
pic body called the Ramakrishna Mission. 
Experience had taught him that without 
a body of dedicated monks, no philanthro¬ 
pic work can survive long in India. In 
the Ramakrishna Mission, monks and lay 
people co-operate in its multifarious activ¬ 
ities. 

Another reason for the starting of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was to put into prac¬ 
tice Swamiji’s idea of gurukula-vasa 
(students staying with their teacher) for 
boys. He knew that the ancient ideal of 
children living with a teacher in his home 
was no longer possible. The next best 
thing would be to start hostels run by 
Hindu monks on the lines of ancient Bud¬ 
dhist monks. The various educational ins¬ 
titutions run by the Ramakrishna Mission 
are trying to put into practice Swamiji’s 
ideal of gurugriha-vasa. 

Swamiji knew very well that his ideas 
and ideals of education could not be put 


into practice unless the whole educational 
machinery of the nation was controlled. 
That is why he said: 

...we must have the whole education 
of our country, spiritual and secular, 
in our own hands, and it must be on 
national lines, through national methods 
as far as practical. Of course this is 
a very big scheme, a very big plan. I 
do not know whether it will ever work 
out. But we must begin the work. 108 

These words were uttered by the great 
Swami about seventy-six years ago. Now 
the British have left India and the educa¬ 
tion is entirely left to a government elected 
by the Indian people. But has Swamiji’s 
dream of spreading religious education, 
man-making education, ever been carried 
out? We arc sorry to say : No ! for this, 
neither Swami Vivekananda nor his ideas 
are responsible. The blame lies entirely 
with us. 

This has been admitted by several con¬ 
temporary political leaders in India. Some¬ 
time back while delivering the convoca¬ 
tion address at the Gandhi Gram Rural 
Institute, South India, the Ex-Prime Minis¬ 
ter Sint. Indira Gandhi said: ‘One of the 
biggest mistakes we made when we gained 
independence was not to have overhauled 
thoroughly our educational system and 
structure. We are paying for it now.’ 

(To be concluded) 


108. Comp. Works, III, p. 302. 
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To Sister Nivedita 1 
1 


Dear Miss Noble, 


3rd April 1897. 


I bay# jvat found a bit of. important work for ypu to dp op behalf jof tbs 
dnwitMd#p mg$seg o£ India. 

The gentleman, 1 take the liberty of introducing to you, is in on 

behalf, of the Tjyas, a plebjan paste in the native Stajte of Malabar. 

Xou will realize from this gentleman what an amount of tyranny there is 
over fbm? poor people, simply because of their caste. 

The Indian (Government has refused to interfere on ground of non-intpr- 
ferppqs in internal administration of a native State. The only hope of these 
people Is the English Parliament. Do kindly everything jn your power to help 
this matter being brought before the British Public. 

Ever yours in the truth, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


22 


Almora. 3 

20th June 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble, « 

Many many thanks for your kind letter. . . . 

... Miss Muller is here; she » planning various things. Lord knows what 
will be the results. ... 

Next summer I will be in London after putting the machine here in motion 
a bit. In two months I go down from these hills and make a lecture tour through 
the big cities of northern India. That will take up the whole of winter. I have 
started an organization here and will send you a lot of prospectuses as soon as 
ready. 

By the by, I wrote Sturdy to get up a little reception for my friend the Raja 
of Khetri and some other Rajput .princes who went there for the Jubilee. Do 
write me please any news about these Indians, as I am very much interested in 
many of them. 

With all love. 

Yours in the truth. 

VlVBKANANDA. 


■* (£) The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 
l>. Before receiving the name Nivedita fiopn Swaqii Vivekananda in the March of 1899, 
on the eve of her first initiation as a novice of the Ramakrishna Order, she was known 
as Miss Margaret Noble. Swamiji used to address her as Miss Noble, Margaret, Margot 
or Margo, in his letters to her. 

a -« « _.■ - 

vati: 


largo, in his letters to her. ..... , 

i. For the published portion, vide The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Maya- 
Advaitg Ashrama, Volume VIII, 1971, pp. 405-06. 

1. Masts fe a full station in 'Uttar Pradesh, in northern India. 
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Almora, 
4th July 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

... On the one hand Sturdy is silent. His pamphlets show that he has 
almost washed his hands off the affair, and Abhedananda now and then 
only a dismal groan. On the other hand, your letters are full of life and sunshine 
and bring strength and hope to my spirits, and they sadly want them now, God 
knows ! ... 

In India lectures and teaching cannot do any good. What we want is 
Dynamic-religion. And that I am determined to show—‘God willing*, as the 
Mohammedans say, or if our embodied human Gods will it, as I should say 
as a Vedantist,—especially those white Gods of England, as power in the shape 
of sympathy and gold are both in their hands just now. Moreover, there is 
very little hope of getting any help from my own countrymen. This Indian 
octopus made of Jelly-fish material will take years yet to become practical. Do 
not be deluded by the enthusiasm they are spending on me. It is all froth. When 
the time will come to pay, most of them will be nowhere. . . . 

With all love. 


Yours ever in the Truth, 

VIVEKANANDA. 

P.S. What about Mrs. Johnson? She promised to write me before I left 
and not a word as yet ! Kindly give her my eternal love and gratitude when you 
next meet her, so to Lady Isabel and all the Sesame friends. 

V. 


4 


Calcutta, 
30th January 1898. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

This is to introduce Prof. M. Gupta 5 who has been already introduced to 
you on board the boat that brought you over to shore. 

He has very kindly consented to devote an hour or more every day to teach 
you Bengali. I need not state that he is a genuine good and great soul. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VlVEKANANDA. 

i v S. I am afraid you felt badly today. 


V. 


4. For the published portion, vide The Complete Works, Vol. VIII, 1971, pp. 407-08. 
Perhaps Mahendra Nath Gupta, the writer of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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Math, Belur, 
Howrah, Bengal, 
16th March 1898. 

My dear Margaret, 

It is needless to let you know, you have fulfilled all my expectations in your 
last lecture. 

It appears to me that the platform is the great field where you will be of 
great help to me, apart from your educational plans. I am glad to learn that 
Miss Muller is going to have a place on the river. Are you also going to 
Darjeeling?—as you will all the better work after a trip up there ! Next season 
I am planning a series of lectures for you all over India. 

Ever yours with all love and blessings, 
[Stamp with Swamiji’s portrait] 

The Calcutta Bov. 


6 


My dear Margot, 


3 p.m. Sunday. 
[ Early 1899 ]. 


I am sorry, I cannot come to see Dr. Mahoney 6 —I am ill. I have not yet 
broken my fast. 

Have you stopped teaching my little cousin? 

Yours with love, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


7 


C/o Dr. Logan, 
770 Oak Street, 
San Francisco, California, 
17th May [1900]. 

Dear Margot, 

I am sorry, I cannot come td Chicago yet for a few days. The Doctor 
iDr. Logan) says. I must not undertake a journey till completely strong. He is 
bent on making me strong. My stomach js very very good and nerves fine. I 
am getting on. A few days more and I will be all right. I received your letter 
with the enclosed. 

If you leave for New York soon, take my mail with you. I am coming to 
New York direct. If you leave New York before I leave, put my mail in a 
cover and deposit with Turjyananda and tell him to keep it for me and not to 


0. Dr. Mahoney was the Dt. Medical Officer who used to inspect the sanitary works 
conducted at Calcutta by the Ramakrishna Mission under the leadership of Sister Nivedita, 
during the plague relief of early 1899. 
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open them on any account, nor anyone of my Indian letters. Turiyananda will 
take charge. Also see that my clothes and books are at the Vedanta Society’s 
fooihs in New York. 

I will mite you soon an introduction to Mrs. Huntington. 7 This affair should 
be private. 

With love and blessings, 

VlVBKJtNANDA. 

P.S. As I have got to stop at Chicago for my ticket, will you ask anybody 
to take me in for a day or two, if Mi's. Hale is gone east by that time? 

V. 


8 

770 Oak Street, 
San Francisco, California, 
18th May 1900. 


Dear Margot, 

Enclosed find the letter of introduction to Mrs. Huntington. She can, if 
she like, make your School a fact with one stroke of her pen. May Mother make 
litf do it! 

1 am afraid, I will have to go direct to New York, as by that time the Hales 
will be off. I cannot start two weeks at least yet. Give the Hales my love. 

With love and blessings, 

Yours, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


P.S. I received your letter including Yum’s. 8 

V. 


9 


6, Place des Etats Unis, 
Paris. 

23rd August 1900. 


Dear Nivedita, 

The manuscript accounts of the Math just reached. It is a delightful reading. 
I am so pleased with it. 

I am goihg to print a thousand or more to be distributed in England, America 
and India. I will only add a begging paragraph in the end. 

What do you think the cost will be? With love to you add Mrs. Bull, 

VlVBRANANDA. 


7- Mrs. Collis Porter Huntington, the wife of one of the enormously wealthy ‘Big 
Four* of the Central Pacific Railroad, of United States. 

*• ‘Yum’ was the nickname of Miss Josephine MacLeod, a great admirer of SWtuni 
Vivekananda. 
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The Math, Belur, 
Howrah District. Bengal, 
4th April 1901. 


Dear Margot. 

A letter came just now from Mr. R. Dutt 9 praising you and your work in 
England very much, and asking me to wish you to stop longer in England. 

It requires no imagination to learn that 1 am overjoyed at all the news about 
you, Mr. Dutt so kindly sends. 

Of course, you stay as long as you think you are working well. Yum had 
some talk about you with Mother. 19 and she desired you to come over. Of 
course, it was only her loVe and anxiety to see you—that was all; but poor 
Yum has been much too serious for once, add hence all these letters. However, 
1 am glad it should happen, as I learnt so much about your work from Mr. Dutt, 
who can’t be accused of a relative’s blind love. 

I have written to Mrs. Bull already about this matter. I am now at last 
in Dacca, 11 and had some lectures here. I depart for Chandranath tomorrow, 
near Chittagong, the farthest eastern extremity of Bengal. My Mother, aunt, 
cousin, another cousin’s widow, and nine boys are with me. They all send you 
love. 

I had just now a few lines from Mrs. Bull, also a letter from Mr. Sturdy. 
As it would be almost impossible for me to write for some days now, I ask 
you to thank Mrs. Bull for me for her'‘letter, and tell her kindly that I have 
just now a long letter from Miss Greenstidel 12 of Detroit She mentions a 
beautiful letter from Mrs. Bull. Sturdy writes about the publication of any 
further edition of Raja-yoga by Longmans. I leave that consideration with 
Mrs. Bull. She may talk over the matter with Sturdy and do what she thinks 
proper. 

Please give Sturdy my best love, and tell him. I am on the march and will 
take time to reply to his letter, in the meanwhile the business will be looked 
after by Mrs. Bull. 

With everlasting love and blessings, 

* VIVEKANANDA. 

(To he concluded ) 


9. Romesh Chandra Dutt had become acquainted with Sister Nivedita in England, 
Where he was staving after his retirement from the Indian Civil Service. 

to. Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. 

ii* This letter was written from Dacca (now in Bangla Desh). where Swamiji had gone 
on wav of his pilgrimage to some holy places in East Bengal and Assam. 

IB* 'Miss Christina Greenstidel, aft American disciple of Swami Vivekananda. She 
became closely associated with the work of Sister Nivedita in India, and became known 
as Sister Christine. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Personality: Concepts And Develop- 
—II (The Editorial): In the last part 
of the editorial the views of the Western 
psychologists regarding Personality and its 
development were discussed. In this instal¬ 
ment the views of the Eastern philosophers. 
Saints and Prophets have been told. The 
Eastern philosophers excepting the Carva- 
kas are one on the point that the empirical 
personality of man is a degraded form, and 
the real personality is beyond it; and to 
realize that Real man is the goal of all relig¬ 
ions. In modern age, Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda have thrown a 
unique ligjhti on this subject, which, in a 
way, harmonizes the views of the Easterners 
and the Westerners. 

Earty Days At Shanti A shram a—I: 

During the second visit of Swamj Viveka¬ 
nanda to the West, in the June of 1900, Miss 
Minnie C. Boock gave a gift of land, situated 
in California, to Swami Vivekananda to start 
a Retreat for the students of Vedanta in the 
West. Swamiji entrusted the responsibility 
of starting this retreat, which later came to 
be known as the Shanti Ashrama, to his 
brother-disciple Swami Turiyananda. The 
Swami went to California in July 1900, and 
started his work in right earnest with the 
help of some admirers of Swamiji. Some 
literature regarding Shanti Ashrama has, no 
doubt, been published; but here is a lucid 
description of the same through the gifted 
pen of Marie Louise Burke—now widely 
known as ‘Gargi’—in the light of much 
hitherto unpublished material, so long 
scrupulously preserved in the archives of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern California, 
San Francisco. The author prefers to quote 
the letters as they are in the original in order 
to preserve tlyeir sweetness and authenticity. 
We hope, our readers will find this series 
illuminating and interesting. 

Science and ReNglon—III: In this part 


of the article Swami Ranganathanandaji 
clarifies the subject further; and contrasts 
the Vedantic approach to Truth with that 
of the modern science. He says: ‘India’s 
religious urge is “realization” and not 
“speculation”.’ He has shown that it is 
in India alone that there has always been a 
scientific approach to religion, which can 
appeal to the rational intellect of the 
scientists. 

Selections from Adhyatmti Jinmoyana— 
II: In this part of the Selections, Swami 
Yogeshananda covers the chapters two to 
four of the Sundara Kanda of the Rama - 
yana. 

Swami Vivcltananda’s Discoveries About 
India—VIII: In this part of his learned 
treatise Swami Bhajanananda is elucidating 
Swamiji’s ideas about the education of the 
Indian masses and the way in which Swamiji 
tried in those days of foreign domination to 
bring his ideas into practice. The author is 
regretting that even though India has become 
free from foreign domination, no one has 
ever made an attempt to give Swamiji’s ideas 
a practical shape. 

Unpublished Letters of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda—I: There are many letters of 
Swami Vivekananda which have remained 
unpublished so far, for various reasons. 
Some have become available to us recently 
for publication in the Prabuddha Bharata 
from Mrs. Boshi Sen of Almora, through 
the authorities of the Belur Math. We are 
very much thankful to them for their gener¬ 
osity and kindness. We shall be publish¬ 
ing these letters hereafter in a series, save 
those which we have reserved for Marie 
Louise Burke, alias Gargi, for her forth¬ 
coming book about “Swami Vivekananda 
in the West—1895-96: New Discoveries”, 
which will be our own publication. We 
have edited the letters very moderately. 
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without spoiling the beauty and sense of the 
original, and supplied relevant footnotes for 
the convenience of the readers in general. 
Hope our readers will find the series inte¬ 
resting and illuminating. These letters are 


not open to public domain. The copyright 
of these unpublished letters is with the Presi¬ 
dent, Ramakrishna Math, Belur Math. No¬ 
body should either publish or translate 
them without his permission. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


AHIMSA—NON-VIOLENCE IN INDIAN 
TRADITION : By Unto Tahunen, Publishers: 
Rider and Company, 3 Fitzroy Square, London, 
Wl, England, 1976, pp. xii+148, price: £4.95. 

This is a very scholarly work on ahimsa in 
Indian tradition from the ancient past upto the 
present times. The author traces the dim sources 
of the rudiments of ahimsa even to pre-Aryan 
period, as far back as the Indus Civilisation 
(3000-2000 b.c.). It continued down the ages 
and developed on ethical and ascetic lines first 
in Jainism and later in Buddhism, and in 
Samkhya and Yoga schools. The Vcdic tradition, 
also ancient (about 1000 b.c.) did not eschew kill¬ 
ing or violence altogether. It sanctioned animal 
sacrifice in certain yagas and yajhas , and violence 
under special circumstances to promote social 
good, while holding on to the highest ethical ideal 
in general. The Vcdic tradition was propagated 
by the Smrtis—Dharma-sastras and Puranas. 
They treated the sanctioned himsa as legitimate 
and tantamount to ahimsa itself. There has been, 
however, interaction and coalescing between these 
two traditions enriching each other, without obli¬ 
terating their broad distinctions. The highest 
ethical ideal is for the furtherance of individual 
spiritual development (nwk$a or nirvana ), while 
the compromise is to- meet the exigencies of* social 
living, as the ascetic ideal cannot be practised by 
all in society. 

The work is concluded with a study of the com¬ 
prehensive pragmatic thought on and application 


of ahimsa in the contemporary period by 
Mahatma Gandhi and his great follower Vinoba 
Bhave, to the individual, domestic, social, educa¬ 
tional, political and economic spheres of life, 
besides the moral and spiritual, based on the 
ascetic ideal. 

The subject is dealt with in a thorough and 
systematic manner in all its bearings, giving refer¬ 
ences to the Vcdic, Jaina, and Buddhist original 
texts as well as to some standard works and the 
copious Gandhian literature on Non-violence. The 
author says in the Preface : Tn tne contemporary 
world the need for non-violence has become more 
pressing than ever before bcause of its manifold 
applications. It appears to be an efficient method 
of settling colonial, racial, and other social pro¬ 
blems. It can tackle increasing structural violence 
of various forms. ... Today, owing to scientific 
development, mankind possesses new destructive 
weapons and new methods of finding still more. 
The global security docs not lie in natural science 
or technology. These circumstances have 
created a situation where man should make a 
choice between peace based on non-violence and 
total destruction. The need to make this choice 
did not exist earlier in human history.’ 

The printing and get up of the book are in 
keeping with good standard. 

Swami Muxhyananda 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur, 
Dt. Howrah , W.B. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA, 
KANPUR 

Rppqrt : AnilL 1975— March 1976 

Started in 1920 with humble beginning, this 
Ashrama has developed into one of the notable 
philanthropic institutions of the city. Inspired 
by the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, it cherishes the double objectives of 
preaching the Eternal Religion and serving the 
poor and the needy without distinctions, as wor¬ 
ship of the Divine in man. Its activities come 
under three heads : Spiritual and Cultural, Edu¬ 
cational, and Medical. 

Spiritual and Cultural: Besides regular wor¬ 
ship* prayer and meditation in the Ashrama shrine, 
cdtgimis classes and fcktans wore held on Sunday 
evenings in the Ashrama premises. The birthdays 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and 
Swamiji, as well as -the Kali Puja were observed 
as fttaual, with Bhajan, worship, distribution of 
prasad, and discourses. The birthdays of Sri 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Sankara, Chaitanya, and 
Jesus Christ, as also Shivaiaui were observed with 
due solemnity. For Hie birth-celebration of Sri 
Rauakfltshna, lectures were given at the Ashrama 
by Swami Lokeswatananda, Secretary, Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta-29; 
and a public meeting was held, addressed by the 
Swami and other dignitaries. 

The Public Library and Reading Room con¬ 
tinued to give needed service, as indicated by the 
6,265 book-issuances (over one thousand more 
than in previous year) from the total of 4,602 
hooks available. Daily average Library attend¬ 
ance was 61, including a separate Children's Sec¬ 
tion. The Reading Room received 8 newspapers, 
68 periodicals and several newsletters during the 
year. 

Educational : A Higher Secondary School for 
boys was started in 1947, and has an impressive 
building of its own. The percentage of passing 
insults in the school final examinations by its 
boys has generally ranged between 95% and 
100%. Beyond its thorough general education in 
the framework of prescribed syllabi, the School 
strives to give scope and atmosphere for inte¬ 
grated growth of personality. Thus ijts pro¬ 
gramme includes compulsory physical training, 
gaines and sports, Junior Red Cross, Scouting, 
etc. The Proctorial Board, with a monitorial 
system, fosters healthy discipline; and moral 


education is reinforced by pareful vigilance over 
students* conduct. Withal, the loving care of the 
teagfcers, and close contact of School with 
Ashrama are of greatest value to character¬ 
building. 

The Students’ Dairy System is a unique feature 
of the school, which relates the School’s training 
to that of the boys’ homes, and eliminating any 
need for corporal or other crude punishments. 

In the current year, enrolment averaged 702. 
Of the 139 who appeared for the School final 
examinations, all passed, with 85 in First Div¬ 
ision. Thirteen got ‘Stars’ and there were 123 
’distinctions* in various subjects. The School 
topped the State Efficiency grant list of recipient 
institutions. The School Library with 7,124 books 
made 2,328 book-loans; the Reading Room pro¬ 
vided 15 magazines; the School Magazine 
Shraddha continued usual publication; and no 
less than twenty co-curricular activities were con¬ 
ducted under various community Programmes. 

170 boys (almost onc-quarter of all) received 
full freeship and 66 other scholarships and 
stipends. 

Medical : The outdoor Charitable Dispensary, 
started in 1924 and moved to its own building 
in 1939, is serving large number of poor 
patients, using both Allopathic and Homoeo¬ 
pathic systems of treatment. Its five departments 
—General Diseases, Opthalmology, Pathology, 
Dentistry and Radiology, are served by a staff 
of four qualified physicians and/or specialists; 
and in the current year an opthalmic surgeon and 
p Radiologist were also in attendance. This year 
there were 1,89,569 patient-visits, of which more 
than 70 per cent were by women and children; 
of the total, 49,379 were ‘New Cases* and the 
rest, repeat visits. Among these, 152 minor oper¬ 
ations were performed. 

Immediate Needs : Funds are earnestly sol¬ 
icited towards purchase of books and furniture 
for the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial 
Public Library and Reading Room. As indicated 
above, this unit is very scantily equipped in pro¬ 
portion to the volume of circulation currently 
handled. 

All contributions should be in favour of Rama¬ 
krishna Ashrama, Kanpur, and sent to the Secre¬ 
tary, at Ramakrishna Nagar, Kanpur, 208 012. 
All such donations are exempted from the Income 
Tax. 
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SERVICE WITH A SMILE 


Our Customer is more than a customer to us. That is why our 
Customers at our doors are received with a smile and treated in a regal 
manner. 


Like an individual, the Syndicate Bank too has a personality of 
its own—‘Cordial, helpful, Courteous’. It is in the excellence of service 
that we treat our Customers as Kings. That is the secret behind our 
having lakhs of accounts. 


Our Motto is: 

NO MAN IS TOO SMALL FOR A BANK ACCOUNT. 


SYNDICATE BANK 

fWholly owned by the Government of India] 
Where Service is a Way of Life 

ManipaL'$ 74 $i§ (KLawutaxa) 





Head Office: 
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Remember, you have Bank of India behind you: 

Do you need money fdr higher studies T 

Bank of India haa a scheme of Educational Loans, on liberal terms, to enable brilliant and 
deserving students to undertake Graduate/Post-Graduate courses In India and Post-Graduate studies 
abroad—students who would otherwise not be able to do so. 


After 


you have com pl eted your studies, what do you want to do? 


Bank of India can assist you 
toast up and run a small 
taauatrv/workshop/businees. 


Would you Nka toiofn Would you like to use your 

the Bank of India ? If you havs technical training to start a 
a good academic csrssr and business or industry 
satisfy toe other usual require- Bank of India can m 

mente.you stand as pood toast up and run a 

a chance sa anybody alas: toduttry/workshop/l 

In Bank of India it is merit 
toot count* Members of the 
SoheduM^astos/THbss pet 
tpeclal consideration. _ 

Why not become eligible for the ma ny sendees 
ahieh Bank of India offers ? 

Open §0 recount with Bonk o t India, You eon opon a 
Sminga Book Account with os Uttio os Rsl 6 /*. 


As en agricultural graduate, 
would you like to take up farming ? 


business or Industry of your own ? —Or set up a Custom Service 


Unit for servicing and repairing 
tractors, implements, etc?—Or 
operate Sales and Distribution 
Centres for inputs, equipment, etc.? 
Bank of India can aMlst you. 


As e professional men — 
e.g. a Doctor or a Dentist— 
would you like to sot up 
practice? Bank of Indio 
can give you financial holp 
in purchasing the equipment 


Bank of India 
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Developing modem medicines 
with independent research and know^idvie 



East India Pharmaceuticals - 
serving quality medidnes 
to the millions. 

A highly specialised team of scientists form die core of die 
. advanced Research and Development cell at East India 
Pharmaceutical Works Limited. Taking infinite care of quality, from 
selection of raw materials and through each stage of manufacture, 
this cell does much more. Like developing modern and new medicines 
or improving upon existing products. 

For all this, the R & D cell depends 
upon its independent research and 
know-how. In fact, EIPW are one of ' 
the few pharmaceutical companies 
in India to start and grow on their own, 
without outside help. 

With a wide ana useful range of 
9 medicines, EIPW are today known and relied 

Q upon by millions all over the country. 

f' East India Fharmafceutical Wbfks wak for you 

tout Indht ftwuartal Wests Limited, Qskuttm.700071 
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IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IS OUR MOTTO NOW. WE ARE ENGAGED IN 
IMPORT SUBSTITUTION WORK AND HAVE ALREADY COMPLETED ONE 
IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. WE ARE 
STILL UNDERTAKING SOME PRECISION WORK FOR DEFENCE. 


GBM AGENCIES PRIVATE LTD. 


Regcf. Office: 

103-C, Block ‘F 
New Alipore 
Calcutta 700 053 


Sales Office: 

“Camac Court” 
25, Camac Street, 
Calcutta 700016 


Phone : 45-2910 Phone : 44-2189 

Giam : ‘FLAWLESS’ 

AGENCIES 

• VESUVIUS CRUCIBLE, SCOTLAND—for ROTOLOK Stopper Heads, 
FLOWERPOT Clay Nozzles and CENTURY RAPID Crucibles. 


* IRD MECHANALYSIS, ENGLAND--for Preventive Maintenance Tools, e.g. 
Dynamic Balancing Machines. Spectrum Analyzer, Vibration Sound Level Meter, 
Vibration Monitors, etc. 


* ROCH, INTERAPID, PRETEC, SWITZERLAND—for Precision Measuring 
Instruments and Gauges as well as Electronic Measuring Devices. 

* WELLMAN INCANDESCENT. CALCUTTA - for Wellman Furnaces & Ovens 
for DGOF and BIBBY Resilient Couplings for Eastern India as well as Madhya 
Pradesh. 


* Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for STROJIMPORT. PRAHA—for 
various Projects. 

* Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for INDUSTRIE CHEMIE THOMA, 
WEST GERMANY—for Chemical Plants. 

* ASSOCIATED PUMPS, POONA for CENTR1SEAL Chemical Pumps and 
Stainless Steel Valves. 

MA NVFACTORING ACTIVITIES 

* Manufacturers of ‘GBM-C'ONTROL’ Electro-Hydraulic Thrustor Brakes and 
precision engineering items. 
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Pf talented performance 
W for Indian industry 


At L&T. over 10,000 talents 
work towards a common goal 
—staging the development of 
Indian industry. Our aim is to 
work towards self sufficiency. 
So we draw on the experience 
and technical know-how of 
world famous manufacturers, 
develop technology and 
manufacturing skill and try 
to produce equipment that has 
never been made in India 
before. The idea is to restrict 
imports. Save foreign exchange. 

Today L&T's performance 
includes designing, fabrica¬ 
ting and installing sophisticat¬ 
ed plant and equipment for 
every vital industry. 
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FOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

1. Unpublished original articles of gene* 1. Intending subscribers may enrol them* 


ral interest pertaining to Religion, philoso¬ 
phy and Culture coming from competent 
writers of any country are considered for 
publication in Prabuddha Bharata. 

2. Articles should preferably not ex¬ 
ceed 4000 words. They should be typed 
with double space, on one side only. Hand¬ 
written MSS. are not normally considered 
for publication for obvious reasons. 
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sibility for opinions expressed in signed 
articles. 
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JUST OUT HINDI PUBLICATION 

#TOF*I $ #FMBIT 

( The Story of Sri Ramakrishna ) 

TOLD BY SWAMI SM ARAN AN AN DA 
TRANSLATED BY SWAMI BHAGAVATANANDA 

An illuminating book of absorbing interest 
to Children 

Excellent four colour illustration on each page 
By Biswaranjan Chakravarty 

Price : Rs. 4 75 P. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
S Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA 700-014 


A Hand Book On the Philosophy of Ramanuja I 


YATINPRA-MATA DIPIKA 

Of 

Srinivasadasa 


English rendering by Swami Adidevananda 

II Edition Size : Demy 8 vo. 

Pp, xi+208 ► Price: Rs. 7.00 

An essential manual of the Visishtadvaita system of Hindu Philosophy, 
explaining. in lucid Sanskrit the fundamental tenets of the Philosophy of Sri 
Ramanujacharya. 

The English translation is eminently readable and clear. Highly spoken of 
by the press and scholars. 

A ‘must* to all students of the Visishtadvaita branch of Vedanta. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
11, Ramakrishna Math Road, 

• Mylapore, Madras-600004, INDIA 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL, REUGION 


Rs. P. 

FOR SEEKERS OF GOD: 

Spiritual Talks of 

Swami Shivananda Limp ; 12*00 

De Luxe : 18*00 

THE ETERNAL COMPANION s 
Spiritual Teachings of 


Swami Brahmananda 

Limp : 

4*50 


Cloth : 

5*50 

SPIRITUAL TALKS 



By The First Disarm or 



Sri Ramakrishna 

Ord .: 

9.00 


Cloth : 

12*00 


THE MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER 
By The Fikst Disarms of 
Ski Ramakrishna 2*50 


By Th> Fikst Disarms of 
Ski Ramakrishna 2*50 

SWAMI PREMANANDA 

Teachings and Reminiscences 4-00 

THE MESSAGE OF ETERNAL 
WISDOM 

Swami Ramakrishnananda 4*00 

SPIRITUAL IDEALS FOR THE 
MODERN AGE 

Swami Virkswarananoa 1 *50 


R» P. 

TOWARDS THE GOAL SUPREME 
(Paramartha Prasanga) 

By Swami Virajananda 5*00 

SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 
By Ananda 2*50 

ADVENTURES IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Swami Yatiswarananda 

Board : 8*00 

Calico : 12*00 

IN THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 


By F. J. Alexander 3*50 

THE MIND AND ITS CONTROL 
By Swami Budhananda 2*50 

CAN ONE BE SCIENTIFIC AND 
YET SPIRITUAL ? 

By Swami Budhananda 2*50 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT YOGA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 2*00 ' 

MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF 
RELIGION 

By Swami Pavitrananda 1-75 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA 700-014 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE; LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA trice 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 


By Romain Rolland Paper: 9-00 

Cloth : 13-00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By Swami Nikhilananda DeLuxe : 11-00 
THE LIFE OF SWAMI 
' VIVEKANANDA 

By Eastern & Western Disciples 28-0( 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita 7-00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
(illustrated for children) 4-50 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 250 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nivedita 1-20 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(In Eight Volumes) 


9-00 

15-00 


28-00 


Per Vol. Limp : 14-00. 

Set. Limp: 

110-00 

Cloth : 18-00 

Cloth : 

140-00 

VIVEKANANDA : A Biography in 


Pictures 


in press 

RAJA YOGA 

Paper: 

5-50 


Cloth: 

7-75 

BHAKTI YOGA ’ 

Paper: 

200 


Cloth: 

500 

KARMA YOGA 

Paper: 

200 


Cloth: 

500 

JNANA YOGA 

Paper: 

6-00 


Cloth 

: 9-00 

' LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TO ALMORA 

De Luxe: 

11-59 


Paper : 

8-50 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKA- 


NANDA 


12-00 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 

0-90 

MODERN INDIA 


0-80 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 

500 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 

2'25 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 

0-85 

MY LIFE AND MISSION 

0-95 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 

0-65 


! VIVEKANANDA : HIS CALL TO 
! THE NATION 


TEACHINGS of swami 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth : 

Limp : 

LETTERS OF SWAMI Cloth : 
VIVEKANANDA Limp: 

TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 

CASTE, CULTURE AND 
SOCIALISM 

I IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 
OTHER POEMS 

ADVAITA VEDANTA 

THOUGHTS ON .THE GITA 
SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIFE 
THOUGHTS OF POWER 
WORK AND ITS SECRET 
THE POWERS OF THE MIND 

BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 

IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 
"RELIGION ? 

OUR WOMEN 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 

INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
HINDUISM 

EDUCATION 
WOMEN OF INDIA 
INSPIRED TALKS 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AME¬ 
RICA : NEW DISCOVERIES 
By Maris Louise Burejs 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH 
CENTENARY COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA 
REALISATION AND ITS 
METHODS 


Price 

700 

500 

20-00 

1400 

500 


18-00 


50-00 
18-00 
1 00 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Dehi Entally Road CALCUTTA : 700014 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE HOLY MOTHER 


Price 
Rs. P. 

LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Limp Bound : 16-00 

De Luxe : 20*00 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 
By Romain Ro&and 8*50 

A SHORT LIFE OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 1*90 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-colour illustrations for 
children 4-75 

RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 56-00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Jawaharlal Nehru 0-80 

TEACHINGS OF Limp : 6 75 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA De Luxe : 9*00 

SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8.00 

MY MASTER 

By Swami Vivekananda 0*75 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS MESSAGE 2-50 
By Swami Vivekananda 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
By Christopher Isherwood 20-00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by Irene R. Ray 
Colour Illustrations by B. Chakravarty 

4*25 


Pries 
Ri. P. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE 
GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 45*00 

THE GOSPEL OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 45*00 

RAMAKRISHNA UPANISHAD 
By C Rajacopalachari 2 00 

TALES AND PARABLES OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8*00 

WORDS OF THE MASTER 
Compiled 

By Swami Brahmananda Cloth: 2*30 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 9*00 


SRI SARADA DEVI THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By Swami Tapasyanand* Board: 12-00 
8c Swami Nikhilananda Cloth : 13-50 

HOLY JAIRAMBAT1 
By Swami Tejasananda I *25 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 

MOTHER 0-50 

THE VISIONS OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Yoceshananda 4-50 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA * Dehi Entally Road CALCUTTA : 700014 
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SPIRITUAL IDEALS FOR THE MODERN AGE 

BY SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 

Science deals with facts. It gives knowledge. Knowledge gives power. But Wisdom alone 
gives liberty. 

Modem man. unmanageably burdened with un-synthesised knowledge, would find much wisdom 
in this book just under release. In a simple and direct manner, the author has placed^before you. 
the practical implication of that wisdom, .authenticated but a few decsdes ego, in the lives of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother, and Swam) Vivekananda. \ 

We are happy to place this book before you. 

Pp. 58. Price ; Rs. 1-50 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SHRIMAD BHAGAVAD-GITA (With gloss of Sridhara Swam!) 
SHRIMAD BHAGAVAD-GITA (Pocket size) 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS (Based on Shankara's Commentary) 
SRI-BHASHYA (Abridged rendering into English, of 
Sri Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahma-Sutras) 

I 


pp. 536 RS. 9.00 

Rs. 3.00 
—In Press— 


To be reteased soon 

■ ■■■■■■■■..•■a. ■ ~-|-fl )IUU 


*>ryyinn~j^rnnrvvvvvii~>nnn~«*»*>~i‘‘ 'w* 1 “iwyvirrriinri********^^****"*******"** ******^'*" * , * , *i , vrvvYvvvuvu\A 

Recapture the days of this man-God 

In 

Ramakrishna: A Biography in Pictures 

Size : llt"x*J" 

This precious and long-awaited publication brings together as many 
available photographs as possible, of places and persons connected 
with Sri Ramakrishna. It tries to recapitulate the surroundings and 
environment in which'he lived and moved. The pages are designed 
to bring vividly before the reader’s mind the life of the great Master. 

% Printed on best English art paper 
% Cloth Bound with plastic cloth covering 

t 

Pages : 108 Price : Rs. 561- 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 Dehi Entally Road Calcutta 70Q 014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 

SHRIMAD-BHAOAVAD-GITA Rs.p. 

By Swami Swarupananda 12-00 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
{with Shankar?* Commentary) 

By Swami Madhavanand* 25*00 

EIGHT UPANISHADS-VOL. I 
(with Shankar?s Commentary) 

By Swami Gamhhrananda 9*00 

--do— Vol. n 1100 

MINOR UPANISHADS 
By Swami M*dhavananda 2 -50 


BRAHMA-SUTRA BHASYA 
of SRI SHANKARA 

Trans: Swami GaMbhirananda 30*00 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI In the 

By Swami Madhavananda Press 

ASHTAVARRA SAMHITA 
By Swami N ityaawarupananda 6*00 

APAROKSHANUBHUH 

OF SHANKARACHARYA 3 00 

VEDANTASARA OF 

SADANANDA: Limp : 8*75 

ALTAR FLOWERS Limp: 5*50 

VAIRAGYA* SHATAKAM OF 

BHARTRIHARI 1*50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 
SRlSHANKARACHARYA 

Limp : 6*00 

SHR1MAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA 
(with the Gloss of Sridhara Sums mi) 

By Swami Vhubswarananda 10*00 

THE UPANISHADS (Text with 
word-for-word meaning and run¬ 
ning translation in English) 

ISHA * 200 

RENA 200 

KATHA 3*00 

PRASHNA 2*00 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Rs. 

MUNDAKA 2 

MANDUKYA 2 

AITAREYA 2 

TAITORIYA 4 

SHVETASHVATARA 2 

CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
By Swami Swahananda Board : 15 

Cloth : 20 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPA¬ 
NISHAD 9 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Gaudapada Karika and Shankara’s 
Commentary) 

By Swami Nikhilananda 15 

MAHANARAYANOPANISHAD 
By Swami Vimalananda 7 

PANCHADASHI 

By Swami Swahananda Board: 18 

ATMABODHA OF SHANKARA¬ 
CHARYA 

By Swami Nikhhananda Board: 8' 
UPADESHA SAHASRI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
By Swami JagadanAnda 

THE DIVINE LIFE 
By Swami YatiswarAnanda 5. 

PANCHIKARANAM 4- 

UNIVERSAL PRAYERS 

By SWA US YATISWARANANDA 

Board: 4* 
Cloth: 5* 
VAKYA VRITTI AND ATMA- 
JNANOPADESHA VIDHI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 2-5C 

LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI 1-25 

BRAHMA SUTRAS 

By Swami Vireswarananda 9 >00 

NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
By Swami Tyacishananda Ord. 4 • 50 


2*50 

1*25 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5 D*m Entaily Road, CALCUTTA: 700-014 
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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

'The moment I came to the Dhruva Ghat 1 at Mathura, in a flash I saw 
Vasudeva crossing the Jamuna with Krishna in his arms. 

‘One evening I was taking a stroll on the beach of the river. There were 
small thatched huts on the beach and big plum-trees. It was the “cow-dust” 
hour. The cows were returning from the pasture, raising dust with their hoofs. 

I saw them fording the river. Then came some cowherd boys crossing the river 
with their cows. No sooner did I behold this scene than I cried out, “O Krishna, 
where are you?” and became unconscious.’ 

‘At Syamakunda and Radhakunda 2 I saw the holy men living in small huts. 
Facing away from the road lest their eyes should fall on men, they were engaged 
in spiritual discipline. One should visit tlfc “Twelve Grove” [ Dvadasha ban ]. 

‘I went into samadhi at the sight of the image of Bankuvihari. 3 In that 
slate I wanted to touch it. I did not want to visit Govindaji 4 twice. At Mathura 
1 dreamt of Krishna as the cowherd boy. Hriday and Mathur Babu had the 
same dream.’ 5 

‘When one gets into such a state of mind, one doesn’t enjoy any conversa¬ 
tion but that about God. I used to weep when l heard people talk about worldly 
matters. When I accompanied Mathur Babu on a pilgrimage, we spent a few 
days in Benares at Raja Babu’s house. One day I was seated in the drawing¬ 
room with Mathur Babu, Raja Babu, and others. Hearing them talk about 
various worldly things, such as they: business losses and so forth, I wept bitterly 
and said to the Divine Mother : “Mother, where have you brought me? I was 
much better off in the temple garden at Dakshineswar. Here I am in a place 
where I must hear about ‘woman’ and ‘gold’. But at Dakshineswar I could avoid 
it.’” 5 

Comp.—Swami Sarveshananda 



x. Bathing-place in the Jamuna where, it is said, Krishna’s father crossed carrying 

his new-born child through a stormy night. *•. Places near ^‘ h “ r f a * s f W we^a 

life nf sri Krishna a * A name of Sn Krishna. 4. a name of Sri Kristina . nere. a 
Temple by this name. 5 - ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri . n ^ a '^ akr l s .jj na ’ l ™ ns - Swami Nikhila- 
nanda, Madras : SriRamakrishna Math, 1969, p. 309. Ibid., p. 47. 


SISTER CHRISTINE : THE DEDICATED-! 


(EDITORIAL) 


In Quest of the Spiritual Teacher : 

On a dark, rainy night in early July of 
1895, two friends. Miss Christina Greensti- 
del and Mrs. Mary C. Funke of Detroit, were 
wending their way with the help of a hired 
local guide, to Mrs. Dutcher’s cottage at the 
Thousand Island Park in New York State. 
Though weary after their journey from 
Detroit, they could not stop their search in 
spite of the darkness and the rains. They 
plodded their path up the hill, though 
frightened in their hearts that they were en* 
croaching upon the privacy of the Swami at 
such an odd hour. They even thought that 
it might be foolish to go in quest of a man 
who did not know anything about them; 
‘but,’ Mrs. Funke writes, ‘he had lighted a 
fire in our souls that could not be quench¬ 
ed. ... we could not rest until we had seen 
him face to face.’ 1 Thoughts like: ‘Would he 
accept us? And if he did not, what then 
could we do?’ {ibid.) crossed their minds no 
doubt; but they were persistent in their effort. 
They reached the cottage at last, where 
Swami Vivekananda and his students had 
gathered that summer to spend some weeks, 
for living a life of retreat. 

When Christina and Mrs. Funke met the 
Swami at the cottage, they forgot whatever 
they had decided to say to him, and one of 
them blurted out, ‘We came from Detroit, and 
Mrs. P. [Mrs. Phelps?] sent us to you!’ The 
other said, ‘We have come to you just as we 
would go to Jesus, if he were still on the 
earth, and ask him to teach us.’ 2 The Swami 
cast an affectionate glance at them and said, 
‘If only I possessed the power of the Christ 
to set you free now!’ 3 He thought for a 
while and then requested his hostess to allow 
them to spend the evening with them. The 
ladies listened to the Swami’s talks till late 


at night. Afterwards they were told to come 
next morning at nine o’clock. Therefore, 
they took leave of the Swami and his stu¬ 
dents that night, and came again early next 
morning. They were gladly accepted by the 
Swami, and were allowed to become the 
members of their household. 

The Swami was no doubt amazed to see 
their spiritual hankering; in later years he 
used to say about these disciples with pride: 
‘My disciples, who travelled hundreds of 
miles to find me, and they came in the night 
and in the rain!’ 4 Christina and Mrs. Funke 
arrived at the Thousand Island Park on 
July 6, 1895, and had the privilege of spend¬ 
ing the summer in the holy company of the 
Swami till August 7. Before entering into 
further details of their life at this Vedanta 
Retreat, it will be interesting to see, how and 
where the spiritual fire was kindled in their 
hearts by the Swami. 

Kindling of the Spiritual Fire: 

In the second week of February 1894, 
Swami Vivekananda, who had earned a 
name for himself by his soul-stirring speeches 
at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
in the September of 1893, went to Detroit to 
deliver some lectures according to the pro¬ 
gramme arranged by the Slayton Lyceum 
Lecture Bureau of Chicago. Prior to his 
arrival, the Detroit papers were full of ad¬ 
miration for him, and had announced his 
programmes with great interest. This ftad 
given rise to curiosity in the minds of the 

u Swami Vivekananda, Inspired Talks, Re¬ 
corded by S. E. Waldo, Madras: Sri Rama* 
krishna Math, 1921, (hereafter Inspired Talks), 
p. 25. 

a * Inspired Talks, p. 26. 

»• Ibid., p. 26. 

6* Ibid., p. 25. 
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residents of Detroit, and they were eagerly 
awaiting his arrival in the city. And it was 
fortunate for Christina and Mrs. Funke 
that they did not miss the opportunity 
of attending hjs first lecture on Wednes¬ 
day evening, February 14, at the Unitarian 
Church, where he spoke on ‘Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy’. It was this lecture which lighted the 
spiritual flame in the hearts of these blessed 
women; and it was kept constantly burning by 
his further speeches which he delivered in the 
city. Recalling the first lecture of the Swami 
in Detroit, Mrs. Funke has written, ‘The large 
edifice was literally packed and the Swami 
received an ovation. I can see him yet as he 
stepped upon the platform, a regal, majestic 
figure, vital, forceful, dominant, and at the 
first sound of the wonderful voice, a voice all 
music—now like the plaintive minor strain 
of an Eolian harp, again deep, vibrant, re¬ 
sonant—there was a hush, a stillness that 
could almost be felt, and the vast audience 
breathed as one man.’ 5 

In connection with this lecture. Sister 
Christine has written in her Memoirs, ‘Little 
did I think when I reluctantly set out one 
cold February night in 1894 to attend a 
lecture at the Unitarin Church in Detroit 
that I was doing something which would 
change the whole course of my life and be 
of such stupendous import that it could not 
be measured by previous standards I had 
known—I went very unwillingly to this parti¬ 
cular lecture to hear one “Vivekananda, 
monk from India”, and only in response to 
the pleading of my friend, Mrs. Mary C. 
Funke....Surcly never in our countless in¬ 
carnations had we taken a step so momen¬ 
tous ! For before we had listened five minutes, 
we knew that we had found the touchstone 
for which we had searched so long. In one 
breath, we exclaimed—“If we had missed 
this...!”’® 

‘Pure Seeds Yield Pure and Sweet Fruits’: 
The reminiscences mentioned above reveal 


to us, how the spiritual fire was kindled in 
the hearts ctf these two pure souls. As a 
matter of fact, there were hundreds present 
on the occasion who had heard the Swami, 
but his speech affected the hearts of these 
two fortunate ones. This could not be possi¬ 
ble unless they were born of a very pure 
parentage. ’Pure seeds yield pure and 
sweet fruits’, says one Hindu Saint. And 
some such was the case with Christina, who 
is the subject of this Editorial. She was 
bom at Nuremberg in Germany on August 
17, 1866. Her parents were German by 
birth, and her father Frederick Greenstidel 
migrated to United States, when Chris¬ 
tina was only three years old, and the family 
settled at Detroit. Her father was a noble 
soul, and a free-thinking German scholar, 
but lacked business skill, and as a result, he 
lost all his property. Christina had great 
regard for her father. At the age of seven¬ 
teen, Christina had to bear the burden of the 
whole family—her old mother and five (‘some 
say six’) sisters—due to the sudden demise of 
her father. She took a job in the Detroit 
Public School as a teacher. From this time 
onwards, her life was full of struggles and 
hardships. 

Restlessness of the Early Youth: 

In early youth, Christina became a devotee 
of the Cnri-it, and one of the first Christian 
Scientists of Detroit. But her soul was al¬ 
ways aspiring to know the way for salvation. 
Remembering these days of restlessness, she 
writes in her Memoirs: ‘There are times when 
life flows on in a steady deadly stream of 
monotony—eating, sleeping, talking—the 
same weary round. Commonplace thoughts, 
stereotyped ideas, the eternal tread-mill. 
Tragedy comes. For a moment it shocks us 
into stillness. But we cannot keep still. The 

s - Ibid., p. 19-20. 

6 - Reminiscences of Swami Vivckanada, 
Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama, 1961, (hereafter 
Rem.), p. 154, 
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merry-go-round stops neither for our sorrow 
nor our happiness. Surely, this is not all 
there is to life. This is not what we are 
here for. Restlessness comes. What are we 
waiting for? Then one day it happens: the 
stupendous things for which we have been 
waiting—that which dispels the deadly monot¬ 
ony, which turns the whole of life into a new 
channel, which eventually takes one to a far 
away country and sets one among strange 
people with different customs and a different 
outlook upon life,... a wonderful people who 
know what they are waiting for, who rec¬ 
ognize the purpose of life. Our restless¬ 
ness is stilled for ever!’’ And, perhaps, this 
was what happened to Christina, when she 
first heard Swamiji on that memorable day 
of her life, at Detroit; (and more so, when 
she was accepted by him at the Thousand Is¬ 
lands Vedanta Retreat). Further fuel must 
have been added to the fire by hearing the 
Swami in Detroit that year on various occa¬ 
sions. The Swami had stayed for about six 
weeks then, and given many lectures there. A 
great sensation was created in the city due 
to his fiery lectures. 8 Of these days, 
Christina writes, ‘We missed no opportunity 
of hearing him. Again and again we heard 
the “wondrous Evangel of the Self”. Again 
and again we heard the story of India, now 
from this angle, now from that. We knew 
we had found our Teacher. The word 
guru we did not know then. Nor did we 
meet him personally, but what matter? It 
would take years to assimilate what we had 
already learnt. And then the Master would 
somehow, somewhere, teach us again!’ 9 

At the Thousand Islands : 

And that day had dawned in the life of 
Christina, when she had the privilege of 
staying with her Master at the Thousand 
Islands, for about a month. Recalling 
those blessed days. Sister Christine has 
written: ‘Of the wonderful weeks that fol¬ 
lowed, it is difficult to write. Only if one’s 


mind were lifted to that high state of cons- 
sciousness in which we lived for the time, 
could we hope to recapture the experience. 
We were filled with joy. We did not know 
at that time that we were living in his 
radiance. On the wings of inspiration, he 
carried us to the height which was his 
natural abode. He himself, speaking of it 
later, said, that he was at his best in Thou¬ 
sand Islands.’’ 8 

We can know much more about the days 
at the Thousand Islands from the narra¬ 
tives of Sister Christine and Mrs. Funke 
quoted in Swamiji’s Life and the 
Inspired Talks written by Miss S. E. Waldo 
of Brooklyn, who had noted down the talks 
of the Swami delivered there on various 
occasions. According to Miss Waldo, 
about twelve students had stayed with the 
Swami at the Thousand Islands, though all 
of them were not present at a time. Some 
came and went. Of these, two—Leon 
Landsberg and Marie Louise—were initia¬ 
ted into Sannyasa, and five were initiated 
into Brahmacharya by the Swami. In the 
opinion of Marie Louise Burke (alias Gargi), 
Christina was one of these five 18 . About 
this initiation ceremony. Sister Christine 
has written: ‘Swami Vivekananda had plan¬ 
ned to initiate several of those already there 
on Monday [July 8]. “I don’t know you 
well enough yet to feel sure that you are 
ready for initiation,” he said on Sunday 


Rem., p. 153. 

8* For detailed information on this subject 
vide : Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda 
in America, New Discoveries, Mayavati : Advaita 
Ashrama, 1966, pp. 196-376. 

9- Rem., p. 158-59. 

W. Rem., p. 159. 

11* For detailed narrations, vide: Eastern and 
Western Disciples, The Life of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 1965, pp. 
355-370. i 

12. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda : 
His Second Visit to the West , New Discoveries, 
Mayavati; Advaita Ashrama, 1973, p. 417, 
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afternoon. Then he added rather shyly, “I 
have a power which I seldom use—the 
power of reading the mind. If you permit 
me, I should like to read your mind, as. I 
wish to initiate you with the others to¬ 
morrow.” We assented joyfully. Evident¬ 
ly he was satisfied with the result of the 
reading, for the next day, together with sev¬ 
eral others, he gave us a mantra and made 
us his disciples.’ 13 We do not, however, 
know any other occasion in connection 
with Sister Christine, when she was initia¬ 
ted into Brahmacharya by the Swami, either 
in India or abroad; as we know definitely 
with regard to Sister Nivedita. He trained 
his disciples at the Thousand Islands with 
patience and benignity ; and the students 
felt it as a benediction. 

The Swami left the Retreat on Wednesday, 
August 7 evening at about 9 o’clock; but 
Christina and Mrs. Funke stayed on a 
little longer. On August 9, the Swami 
wrote to Christina from New York, ‘You 
must be enjoying the beautiful weather 
very much. Here, it is extremely hot, but 
it does not worry me much. ... What is Mrs. 
Funke doing, and Miss Dutcher? Do you 
go to meditate on the mountains as 
usual ?’ 14 

After the Swami’s departure from the 
Thousand Islands, Christina was always in 
touch with her Master through corres¬ 
pondence. He wrote her inspiring letters 
from time to time giving her spiritual guid¬ 
ance and a bit of chat. The Swami left 
for England by the middle of August, and 
in his letter of October 4. from Reading! 
he had written to her, T received your 
beautiful note regularly enough, but I was 
so busy in many things as to be unable to 
reply sooner. ... Purity, patience, and per¬ 
severance overcome all. All great things 
must of necessity be slow. ... May the bles¬ 
sings of the Lord be ever and ever on you, 
dear Christina; and may your path in life be 
ever one of peace and purity, is the conti¬ 


nuous prayer of your ever loving friend; 
Vivekananda.’ 16 

After his return from England, the 
Swami had a plan to go to Detroit. 
In his letter to Christina from New 
York, he had written, ‘I am once 
again on American soil, ...Sometime after 
Christina, I intend to make a tour through 
Detroit and Chicago. I do not care for the 
public lecturings at all; and do not think 
I shall have any more public lectures charg¬ 
ing admission. If you will see Mrs. Phelps 
and others of our friends and arrange some 
classes (strictly on non-payment basis) it will 
facilitate things a good deal.’ 18 Two days 
later, the Swami wrote again asking her to 
arrange classes in Detroit with the help of 
Mrs. Phelps. A month later, he wrote about 
his tour programme to Mrs. Bull, ‘My idea 
now is to make a tour in Boston, Detroit, 
and Chicago in March [1896], and then 
come back to New York a week or so and 
then start for England.’ 17 He again wrote 
about his plan of visiting Detroit in earlv 
March to Christina, in his letter of 24 
January. 

Second Visit to Detroit : 

According to his plan, the Swami reached 
Detroit on March 3rd, 1896. This time he 
was the guest of Mrs. Steers, at the Richlieu, 
2nd Avenue, Detroit. During this visit, the 
Swami did not intend to deliver any public 
lectures, but circumstances took such a turn 
that he had to give up his resolve. About 
this Mr. Goodwin, who had accompanied 
him there, wrote to Mrs. Bull on March 5, 
‘...yesterday [the Swami] gave two lectures— 


,3, Rom., p. 169. 

14 * Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivekananda 
from Mrs. Bo?hi Sen's Collection (hereafter U.L.), 
dt. 9 August 1895. 

*5. U.L., dt. 4 October 1895. 
le - U.L., dt. 8 December 1895. 

17. U.L., dt. 10 January 1896, 
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morning and evening, both of them “The 
Ideal of Universal Religion”. ...When we ar¬ 
rived we found that a newspaper war had 
been in course of progress. Charges had been 
made against the Swami, and they had been 
injudiciously refuted. The consequence was 
that...the classes which he had intended as 
entirely private to friends, degenerated into 
public classes. ... It has been decided—to 
overcome the difficulty—to give three public 
classes, and to confine the remainder to his 
friends.’ 1 ® From Mr. Goodwin’s letters of 
this period, it is known that he had met Miss 
Christina Greenstidel, Mrs. Funke, and other 
friends of the Swami at Detroit this time. 
About this visit of the Swami, Mrs. Funke 
has written, ‘He gave us a most brilliant and 
masterly discourse. Never had I seen the 
Master took as he looked that night. There 
was something in his beauty not of earth.’ 19 
The Swami stayed in Detroit for about 
two weeks and then went to Boston, and 
thence to Chicago, reaching New York by 
April 11. He stayed there for four days, 
supervising the editing of the Karma Yoga, 
and writing notes for his lecture on ‘Vedanta 
Philosophy’ delivered at the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity; and afterwards left for England on 
April 15. 

Christina Through Swamiji’s Letters : 

Tn England, the Swami worked till the 
middle of December 1896, and then left for 
India via Europe. Hereafter he did not 
meet Christina till the July of 1899, but he 
was always in touch with her through cor¬ 
respondence. Swamiji’s letters to Christina 
throw a flood of light on their intimate 
relationship as a guru and a disciple. He 
used to write Christina very freely about his 
personal matters for the sake of having a 
chat with her. He always wrote her in a 
light vein about his health, his itinerary, his 
programmes', and many sundry things, about 
Which he seldom wrote to any other disciple. 
He often inquired about her health and gave 


her advice in spiritual and secular matters. 
Following extracts from the Swami’s 
hitherto unpublished letters written to 
Christina on various occasions, will give us 
some idea of his loving relationship with his 
disciple. 

On March 16, 1897, he had written from 
Darjeeling, India, ‘The work I had to do to 
reach Calcutta from Ceylon was so immense 
that I could not earlier acknowledge your 
precious gift. The work has broken me 
down completely and I have got “Diabetes” 
an incurable disease, which must carry me 
off at least in a few years. ... How are things 
going on with you all?’ 20 Again he wrote 
from Almora on June 3, 1897, ‘This disease 
brought about by hard work has nearly dis¬ 
appeared with rest. At Darjeeling it en¬ 
tirely disappeared. ... I feel much stronger 
and better. ... How are you? What are you 
doing? How things are going on with you 
and Mrs. Funke ? Are you getting your 
bank account started bit by bit? You must 
do that. Do for me. I am much worn 
out; and you will have to give me food and 
shelter; will you ?’ a 

If we study Swamiji’s letters written to 
her during 1898, we find that he is warning 
her not to overwork for the sake of carry¬ 
ing out the responsibility of her family con¬ 
sisting of five sisters and the mother. He 
advises her to take rest in order to save her¬ 
self from exhaustion. When she argues 
that she has to do her duty to the family, 
the Swami writes her on May 20, 1898. 
‘Don’t you work yourself out, dear Christina; 
take long tong rest. Duty has no end and 


!*. Mr. J. J. Goodwin’s Letters (unpublished), 
dt. 5 March 1896. 

19 Inspired Talks, p. 33. 
a°- U.L., dt. 16 March 1897. V.L.s quoted 
hereafter in this Editorial have been reproduced 
in full in this issue of the Prabuddha Bharata, 
U.L., dt. 3 June 1897. 
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the world extremely selfish.’ 32 Again he 
warns her cat August 27, 1898, ‘Do not work 
yourself out. It is no use. Always remem¬ 
ber: “Duty is the midday sun whose fierce 
rays are burning the very vitals of humani¬ 
ty.* 23 And in his letter of October 25, 1898, 
the Swami asks her: ‘How do you manage 
your family—the expenses etc. ? Write me 
all you like to write. Give me a long chat. 
Will you? Do l’ 24 

Another significant teaching Swamiji 
gave her through his letters was to infuse 
into her heart the spirit of surrender at the 
feet of the Divine Mother. For instance, 
in his letter of December 15, 1898, he had 
written, ‘The “Mother” is our guide. What¬ 
ever happens or will happen will be under 


her ordination. Goodbye for die present 
and do not worry yourself the least about 
the three mysterious years. They will all 
unravel their mysteries, and will be laid to 
your account and benefit. No good thought 
is ever lost, and I am sure, your thoughts 
have been always very good.’ 26 

Thus we have seen, how free and loving 
Swamiji was to Christina, whom, as we 
shall see later, he dedicated to the ‘Mother’ 
and Her work for the poor women of India. 

(To be continued) 


U.L., dt. 20 May 1898. 

U.L., dt. 27 August 1898. 

«• U.L., dt. 25 October 1898. 
a6 * V.L., dt. 15 December 1898. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION—IV 

SWAMI RANGANATH ANANDA 


31. India’s Spiritual Virion of Unity In 
Diversity 

It is in this context, against this back¬ 
ground, that the Indian approach to religion 
becomes significant. From the time of the 
Upanisads to our own times, India has 
sought in religion, not a finished dogma 
to believe in, but a method and a means 
to pierce the veil that hides the ever-pre¬ 
sent truth behind man and nature. The* 
Upanisads glowingly register this passion of 
the Indian mind to seek and find truth 
through a penetrating study of experience. 
In the appreciative words of the American 
missionary Robert Ernest Hume ( The 
Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p. 30, foot¬ 
note) : 

’The earnestness of the search for truth 
is one of the delightful and commend¬ 
able features of the Upanisads.’ 


The sages of the Upanisads, after a criti¬ 
cal and penetrating search into the depth 
of man—‘by means of the subtle buddhi, 
or reason, that had been trained by the 
sages in the search and discovery of subtle 
truths', as one of the Upanisads puts it— 
agryaya bnddhya sukjmayd suk$ma-darsi- 
bhih (Katha Upanifad, III. 12>-had dis¬ 
covered that imperishable reality as the one 
and non-dual Self, the Atman. The open¬ 
ing verse of the ISd Upani$ad proclaims this 
sublime truth in a verse which has inspired 
the philosophy of the Gita and innumerable 
spiritual seekers thereafter : Isdvdsyam idarh 
sarvant yat kihea jagatydm jagat —‘All this 
universe, in all its changing forms, is 
enveloped by the Lord.’ The second verse 
of chapter five of the Katha Upani$ad, which 
SankarScSrya introduces in his commentary 
in the words: The Atman is not a dweller 
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in the “city” of one (the human) body only; 
what else? He is the dweller in all bodies’, 
says : 

Hamsah sucfyat vasurantariksasat 
hota vedisat atithir-duronasat; 

Nrsat varasat rtasat vyomasat 
abft goja rtajd adrift f tarn brhat — 

‘He is the swan dwelling in the heaven 
(in the form of the sun), the air filling the 
atmosphere, the fire dwelling on the altar, 
the holy guest in the house; (He is) in man, 
in gods, in the sacrifice, in the immensity 
of space; (He is) bom in water (as the 
aquatic creatures), on the earth (as insects, 
reptiles and mammals); (He is) born as 
(the fruit of) sacrifice, bom of the mountains 
(as rivers flowing from the mountains to the 
ocean); (He is) the True, the Infinite.’ 

This great verse, conveying a profound 
spiritual vision, occurs also in the Rig-Vedu 
(IV. 40. 5), with the last word omitted. This 
is the vision that determined the Indian 
attitude to nature, to the physical, botanical, 
zoological,' and human environments, not 
as an enemy to be conquered, as in the 
West, but as a friend to be understood and 
respected and wisely used. As an enemy, 
man plunders and ravages nature; that atti¬ 
tude inevitably passes on to other human 
beings also, resulting in wars and colonial 
exploitations and slave trade; it also pro¬ 
duces serious ecological imbalances, until 
violated nature begins to violate and muti¬ 
late the perpetrator himself. This is the 
tragedy that is being experienced by modern 
man, and that is posing-a serious challenge 
to human wisdom today. 

.32. Sir J. C. Bose and the Scientific Vision 
of Unity 

The Indian vision of the spiritual unity 
of all existence is, accordingly, receiving 
responsive echoes from increasing numbers 
of thinkers and scientists in the post-war 
West. Criticisms of economics of affluence. 


of GNP as the false god of economic growth, 
of the unbridled pursuit of organic satisfac¬ 
tions, and the ravaging of nature are in¬ 
creasing in volume and intensity; and books 
about nature, upholding the Indian vision 
and quoting Upanisadic passages, are com¬ 
ing out in the West more and more. One 
such recent book is The Secret Life of Plants 
by Peter Tompkins and Christopher Bird, 
the sub-title of which reads : Astounding 
discoveries about the physical, emotional, 
and spiritual relations between plants and 
man. It is a fascinating account of the 
researches on the subject conducted in the 
United Slates, Soviet Russia, and other 
countries. Concluding their ‘Introduction’ 
to the book, the authors say: 

‘Evidence now supports the vision of 
the poet and the philosopher that plants 
are living, breathing, communicating 
creatures, endowed with personality and 
the attributes of soul. It is only we, in 
our blindness, who have insisted on con¬ 
sidering them automata.’ 

What is of special interest to us in India 
is its chapter 6, entitled ‘Plant Life Mag¬ 
nified a Hundred Million Times’, containing 
a moving and vivid account of the pioneer¬ 
ing work of the late Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose in this vital field between eight and 
five decades ago. The authors present, in 
the opening paragraph, the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta as the ‘Indian Temple of Science’ 
bearing the inscription : ‘This temple is 
dedicated to the feet of God for bringing 
honour to India and happiness to the 
world.’ 

Starting his work of scientific research, 
initially in the field of physics, in a small 
twenty-foot square room for a laboratory, 
and creating his own tools and instruments, 
Bose demonstrated the existence and propa¬ 
gation of wireless waves in 1895 in Calcutta. 
His work in physics led him imperceptibly 
to botany and physiology, which convinced 
him of the tenuous nature of the boundary 
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line between ‘non-living* metals and ‘living’ 
plants and humans, and of the truth of the 
‘fundamental unity among the apparent 
diversity of nature’. And on 10th May 1901, 
he addressed the Royal Institution in Lon¬ 
don, ending his lecture and experimental 
demonstration before a mixed, appreciative, 
sceptical, scientific audience with these 
words (The Secret Life of Plants, pp. 86- 
87) : 

‘I have shown you this evening auto¬ 
graphic records of the history of stress 
and strain in the living and non-living. 
How similar are the writings ! So simi¬ 
lar indeed that you cannot tell one apart 
from the other. Among such phenom¬ 
ena, how can we draw a line of demar¬ 
cation and say, here the physical ends, 
and there the physiological begins? 
Such absolute barriers do not exist. 

‘It was when I came upon the mute 
witness of these self-made records, and 
perceived in them one phase of a per¬ 
vading unity that bears within it all 
things—the mote that quivers in ripples 
of light, the teeming life upon our earth, 
and the radiant suns that shine above 
us— it was then that / understood, for the 
first time, a little of that message pro¬ 
claimed by my ancestors on the banks of 
the Ganges thirty centuries ago: “They 
who see but One, in all the changing 
manifoldness of this universe, unto them 
belongs Eternal Truth—unto none else, 
unto none else”.’ (italics not by the 
authors) 

Giving a sample of the Western reactions 
to these revolutionary scientific revelations 
presented by Bose during his trips to Europe 
in 1919 and 1920, the authors quote, what 
they term, the ‘usually reserved’ Times of 
London (ibid., p. 94) : 

‘While we in England were still steeped 
in the rude empiricism of barbaric life, 
the subtle Easterner had swept the uni¬ 
verse into a synthesis and had seen the 
one in all its changing manifestations.’ 

The authors conclude the book in these 
words : 


‘The attraction of the seer’s supersensible 
world, or worlds within worlds, is too 
great to forego, and the stakes are too 
high, for they may include survival for 
the planet. Where the modern scientist 
is baffled by the secrets of the life of 
plants, the seer offers solutions which, 
however incredible, make more sense 
than the dusty mouthings of academi¬ 
cians ; what is more, they give philoso¬ 
phic meaning to the totality of life.’ 

33. Science and Religion Complementary 

Religion expounded as a verified and 
verifiable science has a message for all 
humanity. Physical science, through its 
technology, may build for man a first class 
house, and equip it with radio, television, 
and other gadgets; the social security mea¬ 
sures of a modern welfare state may provide 
him with everything necessary for a happy 
fulfilled life in this world, and even, through 
the slate church, in the world beyond; 
the man himself may give his house such 
arresting names as Sanll Kunj (Peace 
Retreat), or Sukha Vilas (Happy Home). 
Yet none of these can ensure, by themselves, 
that he will live in that house in peace or 
happiness. For that depends, to a large 
extent, on another source of strength and 
nourishment, another type of knowledge 
and discipline—the knowledge and discipline 
proceeding from the science and technique 
of religion. If man can have the help of 
the positive sciences to create a healthy 
external environment, and the help of the 
science of spirituality to create a healthy 
internal environment, he can hope to achieve 
total life-fulfilment; not otherwise. This is 
the testament of the Upanisads. 

But, today, this is not the picture that 
modern civilisation presents. Man in this 
technological civilisation is feeling inwardly 
impoverished and empty in an environment 
of wealth, power, and pleasure; he is full 
of tension and sorrow, doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty, all the time. Juvenile delinquency, 
dr unk enness suicide, and an increasing 


2 
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variety of other maladies and individual and 
social distortions are ever on the increase. 
Why? Because man is not inwardly satis¬ 
fied ; he is smitten with ennui and boredom 
arising from the limitations of his sense- 
bound Weltanschauung. Indian thinkers 
foresaw this predicament of modern man 
ages ago. Says the ancient Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad about the modern space age 
(VI. 20): 

Yada carmavad dkusaih 
vef(ayi$yanti mdnavah ; 

Tadd devam avijhdya 
duhkhasyanto bhaviyyati — 

‘Even though men may (through their 
technical skill) roll up space like a piece of 
leather, still there will be no end of sorrow 
for them without the realisation of the 
luminous One within.’ 

Schopenhauer said a hundred years ago 
(The World as Will and Idea, Vol. I, p. 
404) : 

‘All men who are secure from want 
and care, now that at last they have 
thrown off all other burdens, become a 
burden to themselves.’ 

34. Religion Is Realisation 

Today, man is his own major burden and 
problem. He can tackle and solve his 
problem, not just by going in for more posi¬ 
tivistic science, more technology, more life’s 
amenities, more socio-political or micro¬ 
biological manipulations of human condi¬ 
tions, but by the cultivation of the science 
of religion. Says Swami Vivekananda 
(Complete Works, Vol. IV, eighth edition, 
p. 35): 

‘You must bear in mind that religion 
does not consist in talk, or doctrines, or 
books, but in realisation ; it is not learn¬ 
ing, but being.’ 

It is in this sense that India understood 
religion; and it is this idea of religion that 
Swami Vivekananda expounded in the West 
and the East through his powerful voice. 


The end and aim of religion, as our ancient 
teachers put it, is the experience, anubhava, 
of God, through the steady growth in man’s 
spiritual awareness. That is the touchstone 
of religion. There is such a thing as the 
spiritual growth of the individual, step by 
step. We experience this growth, just as we 
see a plant growing, or a building rising up 
step by step, brick by brick. When we live 
the life of religion, strength comes to us, 
consciousness becomes expanded, sym¬ 
pathies grow and widen, and we feel that 
we are growing into better men and women. 
It is only the strength that proceeds from 
such inward spiritual growth and develop¬ 
ment that will enable man to digest and 
assimilate and discipline the energies 
released by the progress of scientific tech¬ 
nology. Such a man alone has the strength 
and wisdom to convert the chaos of life into 
a pattern of peace and happiness and gen¬ 
eral welfare. If religion is taken away from 
human society, what remains is simple bar¬ 
barism. Ancient civilisations were destroyed 
by barbarians bred outside those civilisa¬ 
tions. But modern civilisation, if it is to 
go the same way, will be destroyed by bar¬ 
barians bred within the civilisation itself. 
What can save us from this predicament is 
a little ‘Christian love’ in our hearts for 
our neighbours, in the words of the late 
Bertrand Russell (Impact of Science on 
Society, p. 114), or a little more altruism, 
in the words of the late Pitirim S. Sorokin, 
of Harvard University (Reconstruction of 
Humanity, especially part V). This love 
comes from the practice of religion, as 
defined by the world’s authentic spiritual 
teachers. Says Swami Vivekananda, giving 
a scientific definition of religion (Complete 
Works, Vol. IV, eighth edition, p. 358) : 

‘Religion is the manifestation of the 

divinity already in man.’ 

‘Now comes the question : Can religion 
really accomplish anything?’ asked Swami 
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Vivekananda, and proceeded to answer 
(ibid., Vol. Ill, eighth edition, p. 4) : 

‘It can. It brings to man eternal life. It 
has made man what he is and will make 
of this human animal a god. That is 
what religion can do. Take religion 
from human society and what will 
remain? Nothing but a forest of brutes. 
Sense-happiness is not the goal of 
humanity. Wisdom, jhiina , is the goal 
of all life. We find that man enjoys his 
intellect more than an animal enjoys its 
senses; and we see that man enjoys his 
spiritual nature even more than his 
rational nature. So the highest wisdom 
must be this spiritual knowledge. With 
this knowledge will come bliss.’ 

• - i 

i 

35. Significance of Homeostasis in 
Evolution 

Nature has endowed man with the 
organic capacity to understand the world 
as well as himself. From the stage of the 
higher mammals up to man, says biology, 
as referred to earlier, nature has been deve¬ 
loping and perfecting the mechanism of a 
built-in equilibrium, thermostatic to begin 
with and homeostatic later, within the 
organism itself. Dealing with the evolu¬ 
tionary significance of this mechanism, the 
neurologist Grey Walter says (The Living 
Hrain, p. 16) : 

‘The acquisition of internal temperature 
control, thermoslasis, was a supreme 
event in neural, indeed, in all natural 
history. Tt made possible the survival 
of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. 
Its particular importance was that it com¬ 
pleted. in one section of the brain, an 
automatic system of stabilisation for the 
vital functions of the organism—a con¬ 
dition known as homeostasis. With this 
arrangement, other parts of the brain are 
left free for functions not immediately 
related to the vital engine or the senses, 
for functions surpassing the wonders of 
homeostasis itself, (italics not by the 
author) 

And quoting the significant words. 


referred to earlier, of Claude Bernard, that 
a fixed interior milieu is the condition for 
the free life. Grey Walter continues, (ibid., 
pp. 16-17) : 

‘Those who had the privilege of sitting 
under Sir Joseph Barcroft at Cambridge 
owe much to him for his explanation of 
this dictum and its application to physio¬ 
logical research. We might otherwise 
have been scoffers; for "the free life” 
is not'a scientific expression. He trans¬ 
lated the saying into simple questions 
and guided us to the answers. 

‘ ‘‘What has the organism gained”, he 
asked, "by the constancy of temperature, 
constancy of hydrogen-ion concentration, 
constancy of water, constancy of sugar, 
constancy of oxygen, constancy of cal¬ 
cium, and the rest?” With his gift for 
quantitative expression, it was all in the 
day’s work for him to demonstrate the 
individual intricacies of the various 
exquisitely balanced feedback mecha¬ 
nisms. But I recall in his manner a kind 
of modest trepidation, as if he feared 
we might ridicule his flight of fancy, 
when he gave us this illustration of 
homeostasis and its peculiar virtue : 

‘“How often have I watched the ripples 
on the surface of a still lake made by a 
passing boat, noted their regularity and 
admired the patterns formed when two 
such ripple-systems meet; ... but the 
lake must be perfectly calm. ... To look 
for high intellectual development in a 
milieu whose properties have not become 
stabilised, is to seek ... ripple-patterns 
on the surface of the stormy Atlantic." ’ 

Homeostasis as a fixed interior milieu is 
not an end in itself. It is just a condition, 
a necessary condition, for life forging ahead 
to higher and higher evolutionary levels. 
And the highest level to be reached is the 
perfect freedom of the human spirit, by 
detaching the new significant datum of the 
self from its organic limitations and making 
it realise its true nature. Nature has 
achieved physical homeostasis for man: 
man has now to achieve for himself, by him¬ 
self, through the organic capacities which 
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nature ha$ endowed him with, says Vedanta, 
a mental homeostasis, with a view to realis¬ 
ing the Atman that is behind the mind. 
After explaining that, through homeostasis, 
‘the upper brain is freed from the menial 
tasks of the body , the regulating functions 
being delegated to the lower brain’. Grey 
Walter significantly remarks, as referred to 
earlier, that for mammals, homeostasis 
meant only survival; but for man, it points 
the way to his spiritual freedom. 

36. Homeostasis versus Yoga 

And relating this physical homeostasis of 
organic evolution to the mental and spiritual 
homeostasis of yoga. Grey Walter con¬ 
cludes : 

‘And once again, as new horizons open, 
we become aware of old landmarks. The 
experience of homeostasis, the perfect 
mechanical calm which it allows the 
brain, has been known for two or three 
thousand years under various appella¬ 
tions. It js the physiological aspect of 
all the perfectionist faiths— nirvana, the 
abstraction of the Yogi, the peace that 
passeth understanding, the derided 
“happiness that lies wjthin” ; it is a state 
of grace in which disorder and disease 
are mechanical slips and errors,’ (italics 
not by the author) 

The struggle to go beyond organic pulls 
and limitations, and realise the freedom of 
the spirit in Self-realisation, needs to be 
supported and sustained by a stable moral 
life; only when this base is secured can 
man carry forward the struggle directly into 
the inner world and fashion relevant disci¬ 
plines and forge newer instruments out of 
his psycho-physical energy system, among 
which a tough mams (mind) and a pure 
buddhi (reason and will) are the most 
important. This results in that second 
homeostasis, mentioned earlier, which is 
acquired by man himself with the help of 
his higher brain after freeing it from thral¬ 
dom to the organic system, and which is 


comprehensively called, in Vedanta and 
Yoga, sama and dama, discipline of the 
mind and discipline of the sense organs. 
This is beautifully brought out in the chariot 
imagery of the third chapter of the Katha 
Upanisad, where buddhi, enlightened rea¬ 
son and pure will, is presented as the 
charioteer of man’s journey to freedom and 
fulfilment. 

37. The Nature of Yoga 

The state in which the mind succeeds in 
stilling the clamour of the sense organs and 
itself becomes pure, steady, and still, is 
called yoga. This is the inner condition 
which spiritual seekers down the ages have 
striven to attain, and which many have 
attained, and in which many have realised 
God, the innermost Self of all, as affirmed 
by Sri Krsna in the Gita (IV. 10). 

Vita-rdga-bhaya-krodhd 
manmayd mam updsritdfi; 

Bahavo jhdna-tapasd 

puta madbhavam dgatdh — 

‘Freed from attachment, fear, and anger, 
absorbed in Me (the one Self in all), and 
taking refuge in Me, very many people, 
purified by the tapas of jhana, or discipline 
of spiritual knowledge, have attained to one¬ 
ness with Me.’ 

The same truth is affirmed by Gaudapada 
also in his Mdndiikya Upanisad Kdrika 
(II. 35) : 

Vita-raga-bhaya-krodhaih 
munibhih veda-paragaih; 
Nirvikalpo hyayam drstah 
prapaheopasamo’dvayah — 

‘This transcendental non-dual state, in 
which relative existence is overcome, has 
been attained by sages who were free from 
attachment, fear, and anger, and who had 
gone beyond (the mandate of) the Vedas 
(i.e. of all scriptures, in view of their enter¬ 
ing the field of experiment, and getting the 
experience of spirituality).’ 
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From the time of the Upanisads, about 
four thousand years ago, and probably even 
earlier, our country has developed a full- 
fledged science and technique of this sub¬ 
ject, the subject of yoga. In the words of 
Yama in his teaching to the boy Naciketa 
(Katha Vpanisad, VI. 10-11): 

Yadd pancdvatisthante 
jndndni manasa saha; 

Buddhisca na vicestatc, 

iam dhuh paramdm gatim. 

Tam yogam iti many ante — 

‘When the five sense organs of knowl¬ 
edge remain steady, along with the manas, 
and even the buddhi does not act—that is 
the supreme state, say (the sages). 

‘They (the sages) consider that (state) as 
yoga.’ 

38, Religion and Science m the Vedantic 
Perspective 

Modern civilisation has overrated science 
and technology, just as the older civilisations 
had underrated it. There is need today to 
view science in its proper perspective—the 
perspective of total human knowledge and 
welfare. This is one of the several vital 
contributions of Swami Vivekananda to 
modern thought. Dealing with the comple¬ 
mentary character of Eastern contributions 
io religion and Western contributions to 
science, he said in his lecture on ‘My Master’ 
delivered in New York in 1896 (Complete 
Works, Vol. IV, eighth edition, p. 155) : , 

‘Each of these types has its grandeur, 
each has its glory. The present adjust¬ 
ment will be the harmonising, the ming¬ 
ling of these two ideals. To the oriental, 
the world of spirit is as real as to the 
occidental is the world of senses. In the 
spiritual, the oriental finds everything 
he wants or hopes for; in it. he finds 
all that makes life real to him. To the 
occidental, he is a dreamer; to the 
oriental, the occidental is a dreamer play¬ 


ing with ephemeral toys, and he laughs 
to think that grown-up men and women 
should make so much of a handful of 
matter which they will have to leave 
sooner or later. Each calls the other a 
dreamer. But the oriental ideal is as 
necessary for the progress of the human 
race as is the occidental, and I think 
it is more necessary. Machines never 
made mankind happy and never will 
make. He who is trying to make us 
believe this will claim that happiness is 
in the machine; but it is always in the 
mind. That man alone who is the lord 
of his mind can become happy, and none 
else. And what, after all, is this power 
of machinery? Why should a man who 
can send a current of electricity through 
a wire be called a very great man and a 
very intelligent man? Does not nature 
do a million times more than that every 
moment? Why not then fall down and 
worship nature?’ 

39. Need for a Synthesis of Science and 
Religion hi Education 

Education has to enable all students to 
achieve at least a fraction of the synthesis 
of ETast and West, spirituality and science, 
contemplation and action. It is the science 
of spirituality, the pard vidya, the supreme 
science, that fosters jn man ethical, aesthetic, 
and spiritual values, including the moral 
values associated with pure science. The 
harmony of all these values, and the intrin¬ 
sic harmony between science and religion, 
always upheld in Vedanta, became revealed 
in our time in the deep spiritual kinship 
between Narendra (the later Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda), the representative of apart!- 

vidvd and Sri Ramakrishna, the full 
- » 

embodiment of pard-vidyd. AH such 
values emerge from out of the depths 
of the human spirit at a certain stage 
of human evolution and after the achieve¬ 
ment of some measure of mastery of the 
environment by him; they do not emerge 
from physical nature itself. It is folly, 
therefore, to believe, or to expect, that they 
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will automatically result from industry or 
from technological manipulations of 
physical nature, and from the wealth 
resulting from such achievements. Pro¬ 
testing against such widely held modem 
folly, the late Bertrand Russell said ( Impact 
of Science on Society, p. 77) : 

The machine as an object of adoration 
is the modern form of Satan, and its 
worship is the modern diabolism. ... 

‘Whatever else may be mechanical, 
values are not, and this is something 
which no political philosopher must 
forget.’ 

It is thus obvious that, if the current 
secular school and university education is 
high and higher education, spiritual educa¬ 
tion that Swami Vivekananda received from 
Sri Ramakrishna in our times, bearing the 
wonderful fruits of character, strength and 
compassion, deep as the ocean and broad 
as the skies, and harmonising East and 
West, religion and science, the sacred and 
the secular, is the highest education into 
which the other two, to fulfil themselves, 
must lead a child. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
experience and example also make it clear 
that man can enter into, and benefit from, 
this spiritual education from any stage or 
level of his school or college education. 
Wisdom can accompany, and enliven, and 
creatively stimulate, knowledge at any level 
—primary or secondary, under-graduate or 
post-graduate. It is also equally clear that, 
without a little of that wisdom, knowledge 
at any of these levels can become, in the 
long run, not a blessing but a curse to one¬ 
self and to society, a breeding ground of 
pride, selfishness, exploitation, and violence, 
on the one hand, and alienation, loneliness, 
and psychic breakdowns, on the other. 
These have afflicted societies and civilisa¬ 
tions in the past, and led them to decay and 
death. And modern Western civilisation is 
also facing that challenge today. As our 


own country also is absorbing the energies 
of this modern civilisation at a fast pace 
today, and is already experiencing some of 
its distortions, we shall be wise if we open 
ourselves up also to the eternal message of 
our adhydtma-vidya, or science of man in 
depth, and generate a fresh capital of our 
spiritual energy resources, with a view to 
digesting, assimilating, and transforming the 
physical and mental energy resources of our 
highly technical age. 

40. Vastu-tantra-jnana versus Purusa- 
tantra-jnana 

The modern age demands that we meet 
the challenges of life with the challenge of 
an adequate pffilosophy; that adequacy can 
be ensured only if that philosophy dares to 
achieve a happy synthesis between the physi¬ 
cal sciences and the science of spirituality. 
And this is the speciality of our Vedanta 
among the passing philosophies of the world. 
Vedanta is the only philosophy that is not 
only unafraid of the advance of scientific 
knowledge, but also warmly welcomes it. 
Truth is its passion— satyameva jayate —and 
not any pleasing opinion or dogma. Like 
modern physical science, Vedanta fosters the 
critical inquiring spirit, along with detach¬ 
ment, objectivity, precision, and the challenge 
of verification. No field of knowledge can 
foster these moral and intellectual virtues 
and graces, unless it is on the track of 
objective truth, and not of mere personal 
subjective fancies and satisfactions. 

This scientific characteristic of Vedanta 
is boldly brought out by Sankaracarya, while 
presenting the great theme of Brahma- 
jijhdsd, or inquiry into Brahman, in his 
commentary on the Brahma-siitras, and 
while expounding the scientific frame of 
mind in his commentary on the Gild. In 
the former, he makes a distinction between 
vastu-tantra-jhana, knowledge depending on, 
and arising from, the vastu or existing 
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reality, and puruya-tantra-jhana, knowledge 
depending on the puruya, the person, on the 
moods and fancies and interests of the per¬ 
son concerned. Vastu-tantra-jhana, being 

knowledge of an existing fact, is independent 
of the knowing person; that knowledge is 
only the discovery of the fact, but it does 
not create it; whereas puruya-tantra-jhana 
is knowledge dependent on the person, and 
is, accordingly, susceptible of being held, 
altered, or abolished, depending on the per¬ 
son concerned— kartum, akartum, anyathd- 
karturn iakyate, purusa-tantratvdt eva, as 
observed by SahkaracSrya. There is a vast 
field of human preferences constituting such 
puruya-tantra knowledge, and they have 
their legitimate role to play in human life. 
But God and soul, as understood in Vedanta, 
are not mere subjective fancies, but belong 
to the field of vastu-tantra inquiry and 
knowledge; ‘Brahman, immediate and 
direct, which is the innermost Self of all’, 
as we have heard before, the Brhaddranyaka 
Upaniyad describing the truth of God. 
Brahman as the Seif of all, or as the pratyag- 
dtman, is the only rational sanction for 
ethics and morality. It is an ever-present 
Reality, as the knower behind all acts of 
perception and knowledge, who cannot be 
made an object of knowledge, but yet whose 
negation also is an impossibility; for He or 
It is the very Self of him who does the 
negation : ya eva nirakartd tasyaiva 
dimatvdt. This Brahman is not any extra- 
cosmic deity of the usual run of monothe¬ 
ism, which is a logical postulate equally 
capable of being enthroned or dethroned by 
human reason, or merely held by faith, but 
is not capable of verification. But the 
Brahman of the Upanisads, being the one 
Self of all, is the very basis and consum¬ 
mation of experience— anubhavdvasdnatvdt 
bhula-vastu-visayatvat ca brahma-jhdnasya — 
‘because the knowledge df Brahman is con¬ 
summated in experience and refers, there¬ 
fore, to an existing vastu, or fact.’ It is 


unknown, in the state of spiritual ignorance, 
but it is not unknowable; for it is the 
very Self of the knower, and, hence, is more 
intimately known than any sense object. 
But this knowledge is obstructed and 
obscured by the self-not-self mix-up in nor¬ 
mal experience, calling for a discriminative 
inquiry. 

The sages of the Upanisads realised, 
through such a penetrating inquiry and 
search, this infinite and immortal Atman in 
themselves, behind the five ever-changing 
koias, or sheaths, of the body, the nervous 
system, the mind, the intellect, and the bliss 
of egolessness. Says Yama, the teacher, to 
Nacikela, the young student (Kutha Upani¬ 
yad, III. 12) : 

Esa sarveyu bhiitesu 
gu4ho dtma na prakasate; 

Drsyate tvagryayd buddhyd 
suksmayd sukyma-darsibhih — 

‘This Atman, (being) hidden in all beings, 
is not manifest to all. But it can be realised 
by all who arc trained to inquire into subtle 
truths*by means of their sharp and subtle 
buddhi or pure Reason.’ 

We get an echo of this concept of the 
sheaths covering reality in twentieth-century 
biology, with respect to the first three, includ¬ 
ing the Taittiriya Upaniyad emphasis of 
‘infilling of the succeeding by the preced¬ 
ing’ : tenaiya purnafi —‘this is infilled by 
that’. Says the American biologist George 
Gaylord Simpson ( The Meaning of Evolution, 
p. 312) : 

‘A broad classification of the sciences 
into physical, biological, and social cor¬ 
responds with three levels of organisa¬ 
tion of matter and energy, and not levels 
only, but also quite distinct kinds of 
organisation. The three are sharply in¬ 
creasing orders of complexity, and each 
includes the lower grades. Vital organi¬ 
sation is more intricate than physical 
organisation, and it is added to and does 
not replace physical organisation, which 
is also fully involved in vital organisation. 
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Social organisation retains and sums 
the complexities of both these and adds 
its own still greater complexities. 

The impurities of the mind constitute the 
obstructions to the knowledge of this ever¬ 
present divine immortal dimension of man. 
These impurities are centred in the ego, in 
its attachments and aversions and bondage 
to the organic system. Search for truth, 
either in the external world which yields 
scientific knowledge, or in the internal world 
which yields spiritual experience, calls for 
the elimination of these impurities which 
alone gives the mind the power to penetrate 
from the surface to the depths of nature, 
external or internal. This is the scientific 
spirit and temper which is highlighted in 
Sri Krsna’s exhortation to Arjuna in the 
Gita, and which is amplified in Sarikara- 
carya’s commentary on the same (VII. 
27-28): 

lecha-d vesa-samutthena 
dvimdva-mohcna bharata; 

Sarvubhutdni sammohani 
stuge ydnti parantapa — 

'By the delusion of the pairs ol' opposites 
arising from attachment and aversion, 
O descendant of Bharata, all beings axe 


fallen into deep delusion at birth. O scor¬ 
cher of foes/ 

Ye$am tvantagatam papam 
jandndht punya-karmandm; 

Te dvandva-moha-nirmuktah 
bhajante math drdhavratah — 

‘But those men of virtuous deeds whose 
impurities have been destroyed—they, freed 
from all the delusions of the pairs of oppo¬ 
sites, worship Me with firm resolve/ 

Commenting on the first, Sahkaracarya 
observes : 

‘For it is well known that knowledge of 
things as they are, even in the external 
world, cannot rise in the minds of those who 
are under the thraldom of attachment and 
aversion ; if this is so, what wonder is there 
that knowledge of the inner Self, which is 
faced with many obstacles, does not arise 
in those who are enslaved by them and con¬ 
sequently are deeply deluded ! Hence all 
beings, whose reason is obstructed and 
deeply deluded by the delusion of these 
pairs of opposites, do not know Me, who 
am their very Self, and, hence also, they do 
not worship Me as their own Self/ 

(To be concltuled) 


EARLY DAYS AT SHANTI ASHRAMA—II 

GARGI 


On the afternoon of Thursday, August 2, 
just a week after his arrival in San Francisco, 
Swami Turiyananda and eight students 
set out for the Ashrama. These pioneers 
were Emily Aspinall, Ida Ansell, Dr. 
Milbum H. Logan, George Roorbach, Mrs. 
Bertha Petersen, Dr. Lucy A. Chandler, 
Mrs. Agnes Stanley, and a Mrs. Jackson. The 
first four had been well known to Swami 


Vivekananda. Mrs. Aspinall had helped 
to keep house for him in San Francisco; 
Ida Ansell had been with him at Camp 
Taylor in Marin County; Mr. Roorbach 
was a leader of the Alameda Home of 
Truth where he had lived for several weeks 
in April of 1900; and Dr. Logan had 
served for a time as his physician and host in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Petersen, Dr. Lucy 
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Chandler, and Mrs. Stanley were members 
of the San Francisco Vedanta Society, and 
Mrs. Jackson, of whom one hears no more, 
was a Theosophist friend of Dr. Chandler’s. 
Four days earlier, Lydia Bell and Minnie 
Boock had gone cat ahead to get things 
ready for the arrival of the group. 

Swami Turiyananda and the eight stu¬ 
dents, carrying luggage, provisions, tents, 
and other bulky equipment of divers kinds, 
travelled by train to San Jose, a town some 
sixty miles south of San Francisco. They 
stayed overnight at a small hotel (the Rita) 
and the next morning at daybreak set out 
by horse-drawn stagecoach for Mount 
Hamilton, some twenty miles southeast. This 
second step of the journey was the most 
pleasant. The road, a fairly good and well- 
travelled one, wandered through fragrant 
fruit orchards, through vineyards and olive 
groves, past well-kept farms and dairies 
and, at length, wound—twisting three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five times in five miles—up 
Mount Hamilton to Lick Observatory, 
from which summit of 4,200 feet one 
could sec on a clear day—and this day of 
August 3, 1900, would most surely have been 
clear in Santa Clara County—for a hundred 
miles in all directions. 

But just here, at the peak of the journey, 
the aspect of things alarmingly changed. 
Waiting for the party of nine was a Mr. Paul 
Gerber, a young Italian-Swiss homesteader, 
whom Miss Boock had sent. He had brought 
the only available conveyance in the valley 
—a small, four-seated spring wagon, drqwn 
by four mules, which could accommodate 
seven people, including himself: four on the 
seats, three on the floor with legs dangling, 
country-style, over the back. But with the 
space thus filled there was no room for the 
luggage, the provisions, the tents, and the 
equipment—all of which, Mr. Gerber ex¬ 
plained, would have to be left at the moun- 
taintop. Further, his mules could make only 
one trip every other day up the steep, diffi¬ 
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cult road; thus it would be some time before 
the baggage could be recovered. As for the 
three remaining people, two horses were 
borrowed from the Observatory, one for 
Mrs. Stanley, the other for Dr. Logan. 
Mr, Roorbach, who had brought along a 
bicycle, had perforce to ride it. Dishearten¬ 
ing as this turn of events was, a look to the 
east of Mount Hamilton was more so. Here 
were no orchards, no vineyards, no well- 
irrigated fields, no shaded farmhouses or 
well-kept barns. A rugged confusion of 
mountains, partly covered with chaparral—a 
scratchy small-leafed scrub—and dotted with 
oak and scraggly digger pine, shimmered in 
the neat. Nowhere was there a sign of 
human life. At the base of the farthest 
range stretched what appeared to be a long, 
narrow strip of brownish grass. This, as 
Mr. Gerber could have pointed out, was the 
San Antonio Valley, somewhere in which 
lay Miss Boock’s homestead. (One should 
not, incidentally, confuse this valley with 
the equally arid and deserted, but much 
belter known. Valley of the Oaks farther 
south, where the San Antonio de Padua 
Mission is located. The valley upon which 
Swami Turiyananda may have gravely gazed 
from the top of Mount Hamilton was not— 
nor is it today—to be found on an ordinary 
map: few Californians could have said 
where it was, what it was, or how to get 
there.) ‘Mother,’ Swami Turiyananda mur¬ 
mured, ‘where have You brought us? What 
have You done!’ 

Overhearing, Mrs. Agnes Stanley prompt¬ 
ly reproved him. ‘Swami,’ she said, ‘why 
are you dejected? Have you lost faith in 
Mother? You have less faith than even 
Baby (Ida Ansell]!’ So saying, she emptied 
her purse into his lap, a gesture which seems 
to have been somewhat inappropriate at 
that moment. But Swami Turiyananda ap¬ 
preciated her spirit, and then and there gave 
her the Sanskrit name of ‘Shraddha,’ which 
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can be translated roughly as ‘one who has 
firm faith in Cod'* It was the first Sanskrit 
name he had bestowed in California. Taking 
heart, the little group proceeded on. 

The road that twisted some fifteen miles 
down, around, up. and over the mountains 
and into the valley has been described in her 
memoirs by Mrs. French, who travelled it 
several years later, as ‘almost impassable— 
rocks, fallen trees, in some places almost 
washed away. Only a cowboy on horse* 
back could traverse it with safety.’ Indeed, 
for long distances this road was no road at 
all but a long-dry, gravelly creek bed, over¬ 
grown here and there with brush. As the 
afternoon wore on, the heat became oppres¬ 
sive, and' at length. Shraddha fainted dead 
away and tumbled from her hotse. Though 
unhurt, she was shaken, and the Swami in¬ 
sisted upon giving her his place in the wagon 
beside the driver. He himself now rode the 
horse.. 

It was seven o’clock, the sun had set be¬ 
hind the western range, and the mountains 
in the east were a deep and lovely mauve 
when the party arrived at the Ashrama at 
the south end of the valley. There they 
found a small (twelve-by-twelve-foot) log 
cabin, a shed, a tent, and Miss Boock and 
Miss Bell. 

These two women had been having 
troubles of their own. During her absence 
much of Miss Boock’s furniture and equip¬ 
ment, such as cots, camp-stools, lamps, and 
utensils, had been appropriated by other 
homesteaders whose cabins, now deserted, 
were located at long distances one from 
another. Miss Boock, accompanied by 
Miss Bell and Mr. Gerber, had driven about 
the sweltering valley in the spring wagon, 
discovering and repossessing some, if not 
all, of her property. These foraging trips, 
together with cleaning out the long-unused 
cabin and shed, re-equipping them, putting 
things in order, must have been arduous 


tasks. But on the eveniQg of August third 
all was in readiness, and the rudiments of 
dinner—boiled rice and brown sugar—were 
waiting for the Swami and his party. The 
rest of the meal, which was to have come 
with the group and been cooked upon 
arrival, was sitting atop Mount Hamilton. 

That night, when the air had grown cool, 
as it often did in the evening, the party sat 
around a camp-fire while Swami Turiya* 
nanda chanted in Sanskrit. ‘We felt only a 
sublime tranquility.’ Miss Ansell recalled in 
her ‘Memories of Swami Turiyananda’ 
(Vedanta and the West \ ‘The air was so 
soft and it was so still, the night so black 
and the stars so near and bright. It seemed 
as though the past with all its hours of 
tragedy and moments of foolish joy had 
been blotted out—a sort of vague dream— 
and real life began at this moment.* One 
can see this scene, which for two months or 
more was repeated nightly, through the eyes 
of one who stood outside it. Blanche 
Partington, a newspaper reporter who had 
earlier interviewed Swami Vivekananda, 
was to spend a day or two at the Ashrama 
late in August. Arriving in the evening. 
Miss Partington came upon a sight that 
seemed to bear out the weird tales of ‘the 
mysterious doings of this new cult’ that she 
had been hearing en route from the ‘deni¬ 
zens of San Antone Valley’: 

In a stillness almost absolute [she wrote], 
broken only by the light hiss of the liv¬ 
ing flame leaping upwards to the velvety 
blue-black sky and the faint murmur of 
far pines, the worshippers of the divine, 
as known to the Hindoos, sat in a charm¬ 
ed circle. At one side, immobile as a 
bronze Buddha, and in the immemorial 
position assumed by that ancient teacher 
of men, sat the Swami Turiyananda, and 
about him his disciples, all with closed 
eyes, and a look of rapt contemplation 
upon their quiet faces. Now and again 
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the deep musical chant of a Sanskrit 
hymn, intoned in a rich, low voice, broke 
the silence; then again only the song of 
the pines was heard, and the worshippers 
sat in as utter an unconsciousness of the 
stranger in their midst and the mundane 
world as if they had been in the inner¬ 
most recesses of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains.... 

It was in such a deep and meditative 
silence, sitting with his small group of stu¬ 
dents around such a fire that Swami Turiya- 
nanda, ‘garbed*, as Miss Partington wrote, 
‘in a robe of elusive gray, dark as is the 
wont of children of the sun, with bright, 
black eyes, a brow covered with fine lines 
of thought, a mild and gracious mien, yet 
withal an indefinable air of an absolute 
aristocracy,* inaugurated Shanti Ashrama, 
lifting the minds of those in his charge to 
sublime heights, as he was to do again and 
again throughout the coming months. 

It will not be amiss to ask ourselves at 
this point what Swami Vivekananda expect¬ 
ed of the retreat and what Swami Turiya- 
nanda, in consequence, hoped to establish 
there. As they have come down to us, 
Swamiji’s instructions to his brother were 
of the briefest sort. But no doubt he had 
said more, and in any event Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda would have had an awareness of his 
wish. 

What was it Swamiji had in mind? Did 
he expect the retreat to be open the yegr 
round for permanent occupancy—a place 
where advanced students, such as Gurudasa, 
could live an austere, contemplative life, free 
from all worldly distractions, a place where 
they could nut his teachings into practice 
and realize the ideals he had set before 
them, where, in short, the mind stilled 
through the practice of renunciation and 
meditation, thev could discover the shining 
freedom of the Self? Or, on the other hand, 
did he envision Shanti Ashrama as a place 


open only for a month or two each year, 
where spiritual students could escape at 
least for a time from worldly duties and 
tensions? 

In writing to Mrs. Hansbrough from New 
York about the proposed re'reat, Swami 
Vivekananda had spoken of it as ‘nice for 
a Summer gathering*. And again, in his 
letter of July 3, as ‘a centre for quiet and 
rest and meditation’—implying relatively 
short stays. But these passages would not 
mean that Swamiji envisioned the retreat 
solely as a summer place. On the contrary, 
if a sojourner is to benefit from a stay at 
a retreat, the place itself must be steeped in 
holiness, its very air touching and quieting 
the mind like a blessing. It must be a place 
where a special manifestation of divinity has 
been evoked, where monastics have practis¬ 
ed austerity and contemplation for long 
periods of time, a place where some exceed¬ 
ingly subtle force has been set in vibration 
and where, when one steps inside its boun¬ 
daries, something deep within oneself at 
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once vibrates in response. The residence of 
a great soul can create a great retreat, and 
this, one thinks, is whv Swamiji asked so 
very great a soul as Swami Turiyananda 
(‘one who lives what T talk about') to ‘go 
to the land [andl establish the centre.’ From 
these few words Swami Turiyananda had 
certainly understood what his brother had 
wished. Further, to maintain a great re¬ 
treat and to take the best advantage of it. 
the continuous residence of competent 
students is also essential. 

One might say, then, that Swamiji envi¬ 
sioned Shanti Ashrama as a permanent re¬ 
treat where the ideals of Vedanta—particu¬ 
larly those ideals upon which he had laid 
so much stress in California, the divinity of 
man and the worship of the Spirit by the 
Spirit—could be practised and realized by a 
few dedicated people. In addition to this, 
he must have seen it as a place where many 
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other students! could go in the summer 
months and benefit from its living spiritual 
atmosphere. Such a power-generating, soul- 
restoring retreat, where theories could be 
put into concentrated practice and ideals 
quickly become realized facts, was indeed a 
necessary corollary to Swamiji’s work in the 
West, and it was in the effort to establish 
such a full-time Asbrama where some people 
could live the year round and others visit 
periodically, that Swami Turiyananda travel¬ 
led into the San Antonio Valley with a 
group of raw students. 

He was an ideal Swami to conduct a 
retreat. A younger monk of the Rama- 
krishna Order, who met him in India in later 
years, has said that he seemed to be the 
very embodiment of the Upanishads. He 
could quote from them by the hour, and as 
he did so, his very appearance would 
change. One can imagine that when he was 
in Shanti Ashrama, chanting from the 
Upanishads and the Gita, meditating, talk¬ 
ing for hours on end about ‘Mother*, how 
deeply he must have stirred the hearts and 
minds of the devotees. Years later Swami 
Atulananda recalled in his book With the 
Swam : s in America : ‘To live with the 
Swami was a constant joy and inspiration 
and it was an education, for one was learn¬ 
ing all the time. And we all felt that spiri¬ 
tual help came through him. Sometimes 
gentle, sometimes the “roaring lion of 
Vedanta’*, the Swami was always fully 
awake. There was not a dull moment in 
the Ashrama.’ 

Even as Swami Turiyananda was an ideal 
leader, so the San Antonio Valley, except 
for its water problem and its extremes of 
heat and cold, was an ideal place for a con¬ 
templative retreat where advanced spiritual 
aspirants, able to stay away from the city 
for long stretches of time, or for ever, could 
live an intense life of solitude, meditation, 
and austerity. The valley had not always 
been uninhabited. Several years earlier 


Swiss-Italians and Germans had- settled on 
this free government land with the hope of 
cultivating it or of establishing dairy farms 
and cheese factories. But the scarcity of 
water soon proved an insurmountable prob¬ 
lem, as did the expense of transportation 
to the nearest railway, some forty miles 
distant. Thus, as Miss Partington was to 
write, ‘the little colony left the beautiful 
valley in despair. Now [1900] there are 
houses without inhabitants, a school house 
without scholars, wells without water, and 
bams without grain. Great stock ranches 
have grown up in their stead, one near by 
44,500 acres in extent.” 

In 1900 one could walk through this 
country for long miles without meeting 
another human being. But abundant life 
was there: rangy jackrabbits would bound 
across one’s path; a doe, startled, might 
leap from the chaparral; or a bevy of quail 
whir up from one’s feet with heart-stopping 
suddenness. More heart-stopping still, one 
might hear nearby in the dark-gold grass an 
angry, warning rattle snake. High over¬ 
head, a great golden eagle or two would 
circle endlessly on out-stretched wings, and, 
now and then, the notes of a meadowlark 
would flood the sky, as with some clear and 
golden liquid. Even at night, one was 
aware of the country’s life—and of its death 
as well—when coyotes, near and far, singly 
and in chorus, howled and yelped in their 
hunt for food. 

The valley, some ten miles long, north to 
south, and one mile wide at its widest point, 
was surrounded on all sides by mountains— 
not the towering, majestic and well-forested 
peaks of the Sierra, but the more rounded, 
billowy hills of the Coast Range, which rose 
at their highest about a thousand feet above 
the valley floor. Foothills and mountains 
were clad largely in chaparral, digger pine, 
and oak. although in canyons and gullies, 
where moisture gathered and was held, one 
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could find feathery willow, horse chestnut, 
and elderberry. In the autumn the valley 
was gold and brown, turning slowly in win¬ 
ter frosts to a grayish mauve, the only 
green the sparse, wispy pines and the dark 
clumps of mistletoe, hanging like huge nests 
in the hundreds of drab-leafed oaks. Then, 
suddenly, April would bring a riot of colour. 
The valley’s rolling floor would become an 
emerald sea, its swells transfixed and over¬ 
laid with masses of wild flowers—yellow, 
blue, white, and crimson. But this rapture 
was short-lived; the summers, coming soon 
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and lasting long, were brown and rusty 
green; tarweed took the place of spring 
flowers; leaves grew dusty, and the days 
were oven-hot. It was hot outside and hot 
inside; hot in the sun, hot in the shade. Yet 
the altitude of the Ashrama was 2,200 feet 
above sea level, and the air, though roasting, 
was dry: even at midday one could breathe 
and mova And the evenings!—when the 
evenings fell crystal cool, as they often did, 
they were like benedictions or reprieves. 

{To be continued) 


THE GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 

SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 


‘The Great Women of India’ is a very 
vast subject, as the concept of greatness 
differs from man to man, and country to 
country. No universally acceptable stan¬ 
dard for measuring greatness has ever been 
provided. Moreover, greatness can be of 
different kinds. So, I have to make a mea¬ 
sure first and then cite certain typical 
examples while dealing with the subject. 
Probably, the measure was not suggested 
because it was thought to be obvious. 
What is obvious in the Indian context is that 
God is the measure of greatness for us. 
The greatness of a man or a woman is mea¬ 
sured in accordance with the godliness tliat 
a person personifies and manifests. Indian 
life, whether personal, domestic, social, or 
political was organized with one supreme 
ideal in view, and that is the realisation of 
God. Only an ideal can make one’s life 
great. That is why the whole of human 
life in India has been organized round that 
supreme goal. 

The Soul being sexless, the goal for both 
men and women is the same. There have 


been great women who became Rishis and 
Brahmavadinis (the knowers of Brahman). 
Even some of the seers of the Vedic Man¬ 
tras were women. In the Upanisads we 
can see great women saints challenging even 
the reputed Rishis. 

In ancient days girls also had the right 
for upancyana, and the studying of the 
Vedas; and they could even teach the 
Vedas. 1 But in course of time, the situa¬ 
tion changed due to foreign invasion and 
other historical reasons, and certain res¬ 
traints were nut on women. Manu says: 
‘A girl is to be protected by the father till 
she is a virgin; after her marriage, the hus¬ 
band should protect her. In advanced age, 
when the husband is no more, she is to be 
taken care of by her sons. Thus, a woman 
should never be left to herself without any 
support.’* 

Quoted by Madhvaciirya in his commentary 
on the PCtrasara SamhUa. Vide p. 83 of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series Edition. 

2* A lanusmrtL 9,3. 
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Manu’s dictum that ‘Mi strl swatantryam- 
nrhati —a woman does not deserve inde¬ 
pendence’—is often cited by some critics 
as an example of man’s tyranny over 
woman. As a matter of fact, it is not 
tyranny, but a measure for woman’s 
security and society’s welfare. According 
to Indian tradition, nature has intended 
man and woman to be complementary, and 
not competitors of each other. Each has 
his or her own special duties and responsi¬ 
bilities to perform. Each has to find his or 
her own fulfilment of life, and contribute 
to society’s welfare through proper discharge 
of their respective duties. In India, personal 
pleasure was never considered as the 
goal of life, cither for a man or for a 
woman. Indian view of life is idealistic. 

The critics who plead for unbridled freedom 
for woman have no higher conception of 
woman than of her being simply a means 
of reproduction and enjoyment. India ne¬ 
ver considered woman in that light. God 
is worshipped as woman in India, and 
woman is considered as a manifestation of 
the Godhead. A mother is a visible God. 
So, Indians look upon a woman as a mother, 
and not as a wife. Wifehood is only a pre¬ 
liminary sta«c to motherhood. A house be¬ 
longs lo the mother. No sensible man can 
he unmindful of the love and respect due 
to the mother. The first word the child 
utters is ‘ma’ and the last word a man or a 
woman would like to utter while surrender¬ 
ing the mother’s gift of life is cither ‘O God’, 
or ‘O Mother’. So Manu’s injunction is 
intended to insure security of life for woman, 
the giver of life and the custodian of man¬ 
kind. Only a perfect wife can be an ideal 
mother: and only a pure virgin can be an 
ideal wife. So, Manu in order to preserve 
the purity of a woman’s life has enjoined 
certain restraints on her, especially on the 
wife ; because it is the woman who cherishes 
and nourishes a nation’s culture. If a 
woman goes astray, society will go to ruin. 


So Manu again says: ’The issues will take 
after the man that a woman weds. For the 
sake of the purity of the progeny, a woman 
should be well-guarded.’ 3 Moreover, the 
wealth and welfare of the society and the 
home are in the keeping of women. So 
women should be well-protected. 

A householder is the orginator and pro¬ 
tector of all the other Ashramas. The 
student, the aged and the mendicant, all 
depend on the householder for everything. 
So Manu calls Grihastha-asrama (house¬ 
holder state) as the 'Jyesthasrama —the 
highest Ashrama’. He says, ‘As all crea¬ 
tures live depending on air, so do all Ashra- 
mites live depending on the householder.’ 4 
Hence, the purity and stability of the so¬ 
ciety as a whole depend on the character of 
the householder. No wonder the Indian 
sages attached great importance to building 
an ideal home. The mother is the light of 
the home. Manu says, ‘The gods are pleased 
with the family where the women are 
honoured. Where they are not honoured, 
all the actions become futile.’ r ’ Only a 
chaste wife can be an ideal mother. Hence 
chastity is considered the highest virtue of 
a woman. Manu says. ‘That family will 
ever be prosperous where the man and the 
wife arc mutually contented and faithful.’* 
This fidelity is a binding on both the man 
and the woman. 

Yet, more stress is laid on woman’s purity. 
A chaste woman is called a pativrala. 
one devoted to her husband. Who is a 
pa/ivraf l? It is said : ‘One who is sad when 
her husband is sad; haopy when he is 
happy: unadorned and fasting when he is 
away: one who ends her life when her lord 
is dead—such a woman is known as a pafi - 


3- Ibid., 9.9. 
4* Ibid., 3.77. 
3- Ibid., 3.56. 
6- Ibid., 3.60, 
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vrata.’ 1 In short, a pativrata has no other 
interest or existence apart from her hus¬ 
band's. According to the Indian tradition, 
a couple is a single soul in twin bodies, and 
chastity is considered as woman’s greatest 
ornament and protection. 

In this connection, let us remember one 
of India’s noblest of daughters, that paragon 
of chastity, the immortal Sita. She was 
chastity and purity personified. We can 
only get a glimpse of the same through cer¬ 
tain critical situations of her life which bring 
into bold relief her incomparably noble 
life. Sita was wedded to Rama when she 
was six years old and Rama thirteen. They 
lived together happily for twelve years in 
Ayodhya. Then Dasharatha proposed to 
anoint Rama heir-apparent. But it was 
toiled by the machinations of Kaikeyi. 
Rama was asked by her to go the forest. 
But he did not want Sita to undergo the 
rigours of a forest life. He wanted her to 
stay back and serve his parents. When he 
went to take leave of Sita, Rama said, ‘Dear, 
I proceed to the woods. You stay on here.’ 3 
Sita said, ‘Husband is the only refuge for a 
woman here or hereafter.’ 9 ‘Beloved, if you 
are proceeding to the woods now, I precede 
you and shall render your path smooth 
treading down the stubble and thorns.' 10 
Rama told her several times the severity, 
dangers and handicaps of the forest life, and 
i leaded that she should not go with him. 
But Sita was deaf to all that. In the begin¬ 
ning she begged and prayed to him; and 
when she found that Rama was not yield¬ 
ing to her. she even ridiculed Rama’s hesi¬ 
tancy and questioned his manliness in tak¬ 
ing care of his wife. In spite of all that 
Rama was not impressed. Finally she said, 

7. Ibid., Vide Sabdakalpadrma, under the 
w °rd '<TfeT?RTT'. 

8* Vahmki- Rfimayanant, Ayodhvakanda, 26.38. 

»• Ibid., 27.6. 

10- Ibid., 27.7. 


she would take poison and put an end to 
her life it left behind. Thus she won her 
case and followed Rama like a shadow in¬ 
to the dense forests. Rama approved of 
her decision and complimented her, saying: 
‘Follow me, dear, and share my fate. You 
have taken a very proper decision. It is 
beliuing the families of us both.’ 11 Sita 
was no fair-weather spouse ; she was a saha- 
dharmucarbii, a true partner in life. 

The exiles—Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita— 
were wandering about in the woods, in 
Rama’s company Sita was happy as a dove. 
Then came the first bitter experience of the 
woods, of which Rama had warned her. A 
demon Viradha by name encountered them. 
The brothers destroyed his weapons. The 
demon then caught hold of them and taking 
them on his shoulders, started running. 
Rama said: ‘Oh, we are getting a free ride. 
Let us not disturb him now. We shall be 
saving some trouble of tramping.’ But what 
about Sita ? For the nonce, the brothers 
had forgotten her. Seeing them being carri¬ 
ed away by the demon, Sita screamed, ‘Ah ! 
Rama and Lakshmana are being carried 
away by a demon. O noble demon, leave 
them and swallow me up. Anyway I am 
going to be devoured by wild animals.’ 12 
The usual human instinct in such a situa¬ 
tion is to try to save one’s own life. To 
Sita, however, her own life was nothing, and 
her husband’s life was everything. 

Once, having spent a night at Sutikshna’s 
hermitage, the royal exiles took leave of the 
sage, and started on their journey early 
morning. Sita brought the bows and arrows 
from inside the hut and handed them over 
to the brothers. Sita had something on her 
mind: She had heard her husband promis¬ 
ing protection to the sages from the demons. 
But the demons had done no wrong to the 
exiles. Was it proper on the part of Rama 

n. /hid., 30.40-41. 

12- ibid., Aranyakantja, 4.2-3. 
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to harass the demons who had done no harm 
to them? She gently called Rama’s atten¬ 
tion and expostulated with him about it. 
She said: ‘A man is liable to three transgres¬ 
sions due to selfishness. Telling lies is a 
serious transgoession. The other two arc 
worse. They are: violating others’ wives, 
and unprovoked aggression.’* Sita contin¬ 
ued : 'No false word ever escaped your lips 
in the past, nor will any do so in the future. 
You will never violate others’ women even 
in dream; you are solely devoted to your 
own wife.* 14 

‘But’, Sita added, ‘the third evil, unpro¬ 
voked slaughter of other creatures, seems to 
befall you. You have promised the sages the 
destruction of the demons. Both of you are 
well equipped with arms. We are in the 
forest. We are here for penance. Killing is 
improper m this sacred place.’ 18 And she 
concluded her remarks with a note of humi¬ 
lity: ‘Out of my love and regard for you, I 
am only reminding you of this; I do not 
mean to teach you. I am only a humble, 
simple woman. Who can presume to teach 
you? You both consider the matter toge¬ 
ther and do what is best.’ 16 To this, Rama 
replied: ‘O Devi, you have yourself told me 
that the Kshatriyas carry arms in order to 
protect the innocent from the wicked. I shall 
give up everything, even you and Lakshmana 
and my very life in order to fulfil my pro¬ 
mise. Out of love and goodwill you have 
spoken. I am glad that you said this.’ 17 
Rama then complimented her saying: ‘Your 
words arc worthy and befitting to your 
family and mine. You are complementary 
to me in my ideals. You are dealer to me 
than my life itself.* 1 * 

Later on, Ravana abducted Sita and kept 

*. Ibid., 9.3-4. 

M. Ibid., 4-6. 

». Ibid., 9. 

!6. Ibid., 24. 

17 - Ibid., 10.2-4. 

*• Ibid., 22. 


her captive in his garden. He tried all his 
arts and wiles to win her over; but she would 
not even look at him. Ravana entrusted the 
work of laming Sita to cruel Rakshasa 
women. They pleaded, teased, and tortured 
her; all to no purpose. One day Sita told 
Ravana to his face: ‘O thou wicked one, 
thou oughtest to be reduced to ashes; I can, 
if 1 would, do that by my power of fw-n^n^ 
But 1 refrain from doing that because I do 
not want to waste any la pas on you an d be¬ 
cause I have no permission from my lord to 
defend myself.’ 1 ® Steeled by the power of 
chastity and penance, Sita could withstand 
the severest adversities and face the very 
devil 

Later on when Hanuman set fire to Lanka, 
he thought: ‘Oh, what have 1 done! What has 
happened to Sita?’ Then a truth was reveal¬ 
ed to him. He pondered, ‘No, the fire can¬ 
not burn her. Perhaps she, by her penance, 
truthfulness and devotion to her lord, may 
bum the very fire.’ 2 * Yes, Sita was such a 
burning fire of purity. 

In due course Ravana was killed by Rama 
in the battle, and at the instance of Rama. 
Hanuman went to Sita and conveyed ihe 
news to her. She was happy and thanked 
the messenger. In order to amuse Sita, 
Hanuman asked her permission to beat to 
death the cruel Rakshasis who had been 
tormenting her. Sita said: ‘No, nothing of 
of the kind. They were helpless; they were 
only the tools of their wicked master. No 
blame attaches to them. No more will they 
do any harm to me. I have none to blame 
but my evil karma for all that has befallen 
me. Why should they be punished? Even 
if they are guilty, they should not be dealt 
with vengefully. Haven’t you heard the 
story ? 

‘Once a man chased by a tiger got upon 
a tree. When he looked up. there was a 

Ibid., SundarakaQ$t, 22.20. 

20- Ibid., 55.29. 
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bear sitting. Tbe tiger requested the bear 
to send down the man, their common foe. 
The bear refused to oblige him saying that 
the man was his guest. And the bear d ozed 
off unconcerned. Then the tiger told his 
prey: “You are a fool. Who but a fool will 
put faith in that furry fellow ? He is not 
hungry now* He knows you cannot escape. 
He has reserved you for his next meal. You 
push him down; I shall eat him up and go 
my way.” The biped did as he was bid. 
The startled bear caught hold of another 
branch. Such treacheries he had had before 
also. Hence he was not surprised or enrag¬ 
ed. The tiger changed his tactics. He asked 
the bear to push down the traitor. The bear 
refused hjs request.’ 

Quoting the reply of the bear Sita told 
Hanuman: ’A good man does not lake on 
the evil of a wicked man. One’s code of 
honour should never be violated. Charac¬ 
ter is the ornament of the good. The good, 
the bad or the death-deserving, all should 
be treated with mercy. There is none above 
error.’ 21 Hanuman bent down in reverence 
before that personified mercy. 

Later on when Sita was brought before 
Rama, he was in a strange mood. He told 
Sita: ‘The stain on my family has been re¬ 
moved. My honour has been vindicated. You 
have been touched by another. I have no 
use of you. You can go anywhere as you 
please.’ This was a veritable bolt from the 
blue to Sita. With flowing eyes and falter¬ 
ing voice she said: ‘Lord, your words arc 
unbecoming of you. You know me from 
childhood, and yet you suspect me! It is an 
insult to woman-kind as a whole. If this 
were your intention, you could have saved 
yourself of a lot of trouble. Had you given 
me a hint through Hanuman, 1 would have 
put an end to nay life long ago. You say 
I have been touched by that fiend. He 
dragged me by force. What could I do 

a * Ibid., Yuddhakan^a, 116.42-44. 


then? 1 was not physically stiong enough 
to resist. My mind was under my control 
and i swear by my honour that i nave not • 
violated my loyalty to you even in dream.’ 2 * 
Finding Rama unrelenting, Sita turned to 
Lakshmana and said: ‘Lakshmana, prepare 
a pyre for me* l'hat is the only remedy 
lor my misery. 1 do not care to live under 
a cloud of scandal. 1 shall enter lire.’-** 
Lakshmana looked at Rama who seemed 
to approve of the proposal. He made a 
pyre. Sita circumambulated Rama thrice, 
went round the fire, and with folded hands 
prayed: ‘O God, you are the universal wit¬ 
ness. You veiy well know that my heart 
has never strayed from Rama. Me of un¬ 
sullied chastity Rama thinks adulterous. 
But you know the truth. May you protect 
me.’ 24 Saying so, she jumped into the nam¬ 
ing fire. 

Then the God of fire came up with her 
and told Rama: ‘O Rama, here is your 
Sita; she is stainless. She is pure, inno¬ 
cent. Accept her.’ 25 With his words Rama 
was pleased. He said, he knew Sita was 
puffe, but made her go through the lire or¬ 
deal to save her and himself from unkind 
criticism later. 

Afterwards they returned to Ayodhya, 
where Rama was crowned as a king of 
Ayodhya. All were happy. Rama and 
Sita lived happily for a while. In due 
course, Sita became pregnant. Rama be¬ 
came happy, and he asked her as to what she 
would have as her dohada, (i.c., the lond 
wish of a woman in the family way). She 
said, she would like to spend some time in 
the holy places on the Ganga banks in the 
company of the sages. Rama agreed to it. 

Though the people of Rama’s kingdom 
were prosperous and happy, there was a mur- 


22>- Ibid., 119.9. 
S»- Ibid., 18. 

»• Ibid., 24-25. 
25* Ibid.. 121.5. 
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mur against Sit* going around. In spite of the 
baptism of fire, idle tongues were casting 
aspersions against Sita. Thereby Rama’s 
heart was pained. He summoned his bro¬ 
thers and told them: ‘Sita of the noble fam¬ 
ily of Videhas is pure. 1 know it in my 
heart/ 26 Yet, to preserve the honour of 
the king , and to set an example to the sub¬ 
jects, he decided to banish her. He 
asked Lakshmana to take her to the other 
bank of the Ganga and leave her there. 

1 a l fshmana had no other go but to obey, 
and he did as he was ordered. On the way. 
Site saw evil portents, and Lakshmana too 
was weeping; but she could not guess the 
cause of his grief. At last Laksmana in¬ 
formed Site of Rama’s decree. On hearing 
it, she fell down unconscious. Regaining 
consciousness after a long while, she told 
Lakshmana through her sobs and despair : 
‘O t gifshmana , this body of mine has been 
created only to bum and boil. I died long 
ago. What you see is only the image of my 
grief. What answer shall I give to the 
sages when they ask me why I was cast away 
by the righteous king ? I would have ended 
my life this instant in the river. What 
holds me back is the thought that my hus¬ 
band’s family would become an object of 
ridicule if I did so. O Lakshmana, you do 
as you have been bidden. To a woman the 
husband is her lord, master, and god. It is 
the duty of the wife to safeguard the hus¬ 
band’s well-being even at the cost of her 
life. It is only proper that I have been 
banished for a scandal concerning me. I 
am neither sad nor angry that Rama did this 
to me for the sake of Dharma. May he be 
happy! He knows very well that I am pure. 
You please remind him of it, touching his 
feet in my name. Convey my humble salu¬ 
tations to all my mothers. Lakshmana, 
you do your duty. Let me work out my 
karma.’ Saying so, she wept. At last 

26. /bill., Uttarakiinda, 45.4, 10. 


I yV«tima«n left her alone and went away. 
Later on, Valmiki came and accosted her: 
‘O daughter of Janaka, O thou pure one, 
welcome to thee.’ 27 And the sage took her 
to his hermitage and looked after her. 

Few years later, Rama performed Raja- 
suya Sacrifice and invited many sages and 
noblemen to attend h. Two young boys, 
who had accompanied Valmiki, sang the 
story of Rama composed by the sage before 
the King. Rama soon discovered that they 
were his own sons by the banished Site. 
He sent a word to Valmiki to ask Site to 
come to his presence and swear her purity 
before the public. Site had had enough of 
this world and its ordeals. When she came 
to Rama’s presence, with bent head and 
folded hands she prayed to her Mother 
Earth: ‘O Mother, you know I have never, 
not even in dream, thought of anyone ex¬ 
cept Rama. I adore Rama in mind, deed, 
and word. If this be true, O Mother, give 
me refuge.’ 26 

Surprisingly enough, up came a throne 
with Site’s mother, the Earth. The mother 
welcomed her daughter with both hands 
and Sita disappeared m the bosom of her 
Mother Earth. The gods showered flowers 
over them What the world had rejected, 
the gods welcomed. 

Rama installed Sita in his heart and 
carried on his kingly duties. The Ramayana 
is Sitayana as well. Site’s life is a series 
of tragedies. Rut never does she swerve 
from her Dharma in the least. No word of 
complaint against Rama escapes her lips. 
She always wishes well of him. Sita is purity 
and patience personified. She has been 
inspiring Indian women in chastity and pu¬ 
rity ever since she was born. 

Valmiki and Vyasa are the two great 
sage-poets who have given shape to popular 


at. Ibid., 49.12. 
a- Ibid., 97.15-16. 
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Hinduism. Of them, Valmiki’s superb ideal 
of womanhood, we had a glimpse of. Now 
let us have a look at Vyasa’s daughters. 
Unlike Valmiki, Vyasa was prolific. He 
had innumerable sons and daughters, and 
it is a hard task to make a choice. Kunti, 
Gandhari, Satyavati, Draupadi, Savitri, 
Damayanti, Devahuti, Davaki, Yasoda, Sati, 
Aditi and a host of others flit across the 
mind. Each is a shining example of the 
feminine virtues. Whom to choose 7 Let us 
look into the life of Kunti, the mother of 
the Pandavas. Why on her ? Human life 
is a tragedy unless fixed on God. Sita 
was the spouse of an Incarnation of God. 
So, in spite of all the tragedies that befell 
her. her ultimate deliverance was more or 
less assured. But Kunti is an ordinary 
woman though of royal descent; her life was 
a progression of calamities; yet she did not 
give way to despair. She by her sheer forti¬ 
tude and surrender to God transformed the 
tragedies into spiritual disciplines, and 
attained divine illumination. 

Kunti’s misfortunes started very early in 
life. She was the eldest daughter of a 
Yadava king, Sura by name. Sura called 
her Pritha. Shri Krishna's father Vasudeva 
was a brother to Pritha. Sura had a cousin 
by name Kuntibhoja who had no issue. Sura 
gave Pritha to Kuntibhoja for a daughter 
who thus came to be known as Kunti. She 
was deputed to serve the sage Durvasa. 
Pleased with her service and anticipating her 
fate, he gave her a sacred mantra by which 
she could summon any of the gods for, the 
gift of a son. She, out of girlish curiosity, 
fixed her mind on the Sun God, chanting the 
mantra, and lo, he came. She prayed to be 
excused for her foolishness. But no. The 
inevitable happened. A child was bom to 
the girl. She set it afloat in a river secretly, 
and a fire started burning in her heart which 
was never more to be quenched. In course 
of time, the cast away child grew into the 
mighty Kama, the relentless foe of the Pan¬ 


davas. (The rivalry between Kama and 
Arjuna was the main cause of the Mahabha- 
rata War, for, Duiyodhana relied mainly on 
Kama to vanquish the Pandavas. So the 
war was fought between Kunti’s cast-off son 
Kama and her beloved son Arjuna.) 

In due course Kunti was married to Pandu. 
Pandu also had another wife Madri by name. 
Once while hunting in the woods Pandu shot 
a deer who was a sage in disguise. The 
sage pronounced a curse whereby Pandu 
would die, if he touched his wife. Pandu 
was sorely grieved. He requested Kunti to 
raise up issue through others. In an emer¬ 
gency such a deputation is sanctioned by the 
Smritis. It is called niyoga. Kunti strongly 
protested. But after repeated requests of 
Pandu, she agreed and using the Durvasa’s 
mantra she had three sons; Madri also got 
two sons. Pandu wanted to have more 
issues. But Kunti refused. She said that 
would make her a loose woman. Even in 
an emergency, more than three sons is not 
allowed. Kunti was a unique woman. She 
had preserved the purity of her mind and 
clfastity even though she had under peculiar 
circumstances physical contact with other 
persons. She had the unreserved permission 
of Pandu and she had the secret mantra to 
summon anyone she wished. That Kunti 
checked herself in spite of such favourable 
conditions for indulgence speaks worlds of 
her purity and greatness. 

Unmindful of the curse, Pandu once touch¬ 
ed Madri and died. Kunti being the senior 
queen, it was her privilege to enter the fune¬ 
ral pyre of the dead husband. Madri claim¬ 
ed the right for herself on the ground that 
Pandu breathed his last in her lap. But 
Kunti would not agree. When Madri said 
that she would not be able to bring up their 
children with equal love, Kunti yielded. Her 
duty by the children prevailed, and she con¬ 
sented to forgo her privilege of accompany¬ 
ing her dead husband. To Kunti to remain 
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alive was a greater ordeal than entering the 

fire. 

Later on, deceived and defeated in the 
game of dice, the Pandavas went into exile, 
while Kunti stayed in Hastinapura with 
Vidura. After the stipulated period, the 
Pandavas returned and claimed their share 
of the kingdom. The Kauravas refused to 
yield. Both the parties started preparing for 
war. As a last resort Krishna himself came 
to Hastinapura to plead for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment. That too proved futile. Through 
Krishna Kunti sent a burning message to her 
sons to regain their kingdom through the 
force of their arms as befitting valiant 
Kshatriyas and not to beg for five villages 
like cowards. The Pandavas were roused 
to their honour; they fought, and won the 
war ultimately. It was a very disastrous 
war. On the Pandava’s side, only the five 
brothers, Krishna and Satyaki had survived. 
While on the opposite side only three, viz, 
Asvathama, Kripa and Kritavarma remain¬ 
ed alive. Of the eighteen AkshauhinTs 29 
army who had joined the war, only ten 
were left alive. 

After the war, the Pandavas got the king¬ 
dom, and in natural course the blind pair, 
Dhritarashtra and Gandhari, were taken 
care of by them. Kunti also served them 
like a devoted daughter. Later on, when 
Dhritarashtra and Gandhari decided to go 
to the forest to spend the evening of their 
lives in prayer and penance, Kunti also 
started along with them. Yudhishthira re¬ 
quested her to return to the palace; but she 
said, she would spend her days in penance 
and in serving the elders. All the sons 
pleaded with her one by one Yudhishthira 
asked her, why she had goaded them to war, 
if her intention was to go to the forest? Thus, 


when the wisdom of her advice to them to 
do their duty as Kshatriyas was called in 
question, she rose to her royal stature, wip¬ 
ed her tears, turned round and told them’ 
‘True O Prince, I goaded you to war when 
you were in despair; when you were driven 
away into the woods deprived of your 
rightful patrimony, I advised you to fight. 
When 1 found you princes prepared to eat 
the bread of beggary, I urged you on to 
fight; and now you are asking me, why? 
Hear: In order that the noble line of Pandu 
may not become extinct; in order that you 
sons of gods and valiant heroes may not 
wait upon your inferiors; in order that this 
tender daughter-in-law of mine may not fall 
again a victim to the vile molestations of the 
accursed devils; in order that the royal family 
of Pandu may not come to an end with my 
sons, I encouraged you to fight. Now, go 
back and do your duty. May you be stead¬ 
fast in Dharma ! May you be noble l’ 30 
All her life Kunti did only what she felt 
to be right; she did her duty. When that 
was called in question, the royal blood in 
her boiled; she drew herself to her full royal 
stature; turned on the accusing sons like 
an enraged tigress; and poured forth words 
of fire, honour, duty, nobility and charity. 
And when her duty as a mother was over, 
off she went to the forest, performed severe 
penance along with the blind pair, and 
calmly ended her life in the forest fire that 
enveloped them—a fitting denouement to a 
burning life. As a matter of fact, a fire of 
grief was burning in her heart since she 
had cast off her first-bom; and her sub¬ 
sequent life had poured more and more oil 
into that fire; and her final sacrifice was in 
the forest fire. With all that fire, she did 
not swerve a jot from her chosen path of 
Dharma. It was her hold on Dharma that 
sustained her. Then there is an under- 


2®* One AksliauhinT army consists of: *21,870 

chariots, as many elephants. 65,610 horses, and *0- Mahabharata, AsramavSsa, Ch. 17. (In our 
1,09,350 foot-soldiers.’ edition this occurs in Chapter 19— Ed.). 
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current, an inner current of self-surrender 
to God. She had dedicated everything to 
Krishna. Vyasa has described Kunli’s 
spiritual glory in the Bhagavata, where she 
prays to Krishna for misery evermore so 
that she could have Krishna come to her 
recue. Thus, Dharma and Bhakti are the 
warp and woof of her noble life. 

Both Sita and Kunti were born in royal 
families. They may be considered legen¬ 
dary and not historical. That in no way 
diminishes their influence on the people. 
Now let us pay our respects to one who, 
though bom in the recent past in a lowly 
thatched hut, rose in stature to become 
verily a goddess. I mean, Sri Sarada Devi, 
the spouse of Sri Ramakrishna. She was 
bom in a remote village of Bengal and 
brought up in poverty. She was married 
when she was a little girl and that too to 
one who was rumoured to be out of his 
mind. Not only that: it was as a remedy 
for his insanity that this marriage was 
arranged. But his relatives hardly knew 
that his insanity was of a different kind. 
Tt was not of the type that could be reme¬ 
died by the bond of wedlock. After the 
marrige the husband went away to Dakshin- 
cswar, and the child-bride grew up in her 
parental home. As she grew to woman¬ 
hood, she heard the village gossip that her 
husband was a madman. Many an idle 
tongue waxed in sympathy of the madman’s 
bride. Sarada wanted to know the situation 
for herself, and if things were as they were 
reported to be, her duty was to serve hifn. 
She started for Dakshineswar on foot es¬ 
corted by her father. It was an anxious 
journey for Sarada. She had no idea as 
to what sort of welcome she would get at 
Dakshineswar. In the first place, he, whom 
she was going in search of, was said to be 
mad. Then, he was reported to have 
taken Sannyasa. She knew that one who 
lakes Sannyasa has no social obligations. 


and he shuns the company of women. The 
scriptures and traditions absolve him from 
all worldly responsibilities. In either case, 
whether mad or renounced, Sarada had not 
much to hope for. 

Prepared for the worst, she reached 
Dakshineswar, and to her surprise and joy 
she was cordially welcomed by her husband. 
He did all he could to make his wife com¬ 
fortable. Soon she discovered that no 
woman had a greater husband than she. 
for, she was espoused to a veritable God 
on earth. One day Sri Ramakrishna said 
to her: ‘Well, I have given my mind com¬ 
pletely to God. It is not possible for me 
to take it away from Him and fix it on the 
world. You being my wedded wife have 
certain rights and claims over me. Have 
you come here to drag me down to the 
world?’ ‘Oh no,’ came her spontaneous reply, 
‘no, I have come to serve you, to help you 
on your way. I only pray for the privilege 
of serving you.’ Sri Ramakrishna was 
exceedingly glad at her reply. Only a 
super-human soul could say these words. 
Sha was as good as her word. And Sri 
Ramakrishna transformed his bride into a 
goddess, the Mother of the universe. She 
served him as a devoted wife, disciple and 
devotee. 

After his passing away, she carried on the 
spiritual ministration to innumerable weary 
souls. Tt was her prayer that was the seed 
of the present-day mighty mission of 
Sri Ramakrishna. It was her blessings that 
enabled Vivekananda to carry the banner 
of Vedanta triumphantly all over the world. 
It was to her that the apostles of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna ran for solution of any perplexing 
problem. Even though she lived in her 
village home in the midst of her quarrelling 
kinsmen, she kept up her poise and spiritual 
eminence; and in the thick of trials and tur¬ 
moils, she lived in God. She has saved 
innumerable grief-stricken souls, and even 
now she is continuing to win souls for God 
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all over the world. Her last advice to a 
grieving devotee was: ‘Why do you fear? 
You have seen the Master. But I tell you 
one thing: if you want peace of mind, do 
not find fault with others. Rather see your 
own faults. Learn to make the whole world 
your own. No one is a stranger, my child: 
this entire world is your ownt* That is her 
last word and testament to humanity at 
large. Sri Sareda Devi, or the Holy Mother 
as the devotees call her. was a devoted wife, 
humble disciple, an ideal mother and a per¬ 
fect nun. all in one, in full measure without 
any conflict. No wonder she is considered 
as ‘Sri Ramakrishna’s final word as to the 
ideal of Indian womanhood.’ 

We have studied the lives of three great 
women of India: one. the wife of an Incarna¬ 
tion ; second, the mother of heroic princes; 
and third, a saint who was the wife of a 
saint. All were devoted to Dharma (right¬ 
eousness) and to God. Therein lies their 
greatness. These are just three of the innu¬ 
merable noble women of India. India has 
been blessed with a large number of such 


great souls, with the result that eveiy Indian 
Mother is great in her own way. It is their 
silent suffering, fasting, vigils, and prayers 
that have produced and preserved the spiri¬ 
tual culture of India. No son or daughter 
can repay his or her debt to the mother. 
The great Sankaracharya has said, 4 Kuputro 
jayeta kvacidapi kwnatd na bhavati —A son 
may go bad, but never will there be a bad 
mother.’ And rightly the Rishi, giving his 
final instruction to the student who is about 
to return home says: 'Matrdevo bhava, 
Pitrdevo bhava Acdryadevo bhava* 1 —Con¬ 
sider your mother, father, and teacher as 
God.' Here the first place is given to the 
mother. Verily mother is a visible God, 
and so all mothers are great. 

‘Let alone the racking pains of labour, 
nausea, anaemia and a year long soiled bed: 
no one, however great he may tie, is able to 
repay the debt he owes to the mother for 
the single ordeal of bearing him for ten 
months. Prostrations at the mother’s feet.’ 38 

ai * Taiiliriya Uparti fad, I.xi.2. 

aa - Matrvandanarn composed by Sri Sankara- 
carya. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* -II 

To Sister Nivedita 

ll 


The Math, 
P.O. Belur, Howrah. 
12th November 1901. 

My dear Margo, 

Since the Durga Puja, I have been very ill, and so could not reply to your 
letter earlier. 

We had a grand Puja here of Durga, lasting nearly four days, but alas, I 
was down with fever all the time. 


* <© The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Betur Math, 
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W# had a grand image, and a huge Puja it was. Then we had the Lakshmi 
Puja following dose, and then night before yesterday we had the Kcdi 1 * 3 * Puja. 
It is always after midnight—this Puja. I am better now, and we will find a 
house for you as soon as you come. 

I am so glad you are accompanying Mrs. Bull. She requires all care; 
and she always thinks of herself the last. Joe* is craning to India shortly at 
Christmas time with some Japanese friends 1 am expected to meet her in 
Madras. 

I am going off to the N.W.P. 5 * etc. soon, as Bengal is malarious—now that 
the rains are over. 

Mrs. Bull has been a mother to us all, and any time and service spent for 
her is as nothing to what she has been doing for us all. Remain with her as 
long as she wants you, the work can wait well; ‘Mother’ sees to her work. We 
needn’t be anxious. 

By the by. Miss Muller is here in Calcutta. She wrote a letter to 
Akhandananda—with whom she has been in regular correspondence—to the care 
of the Math. So I sent some flowers and fruits and a letter of welcome to her 
hotel. I have not had a reply yet. 

Mrs. Sevier, I expect, has already started. Swarupananda had his heart 
weakened by the constant up hill and down hill. He is here and improving. 

Things are going on well with us, slowly but surely. The boys of late 
have been very active, and it is work only that tells and nothing else. 

Yours with all love and blessings, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


12 


Gopal lal Villa. 
Benares Cantonment, 
4th March 1902. 


My dear Margo, 

It is night now, and 1 can hardly sit up or write, yet still feel duty bound 
to write to you this letter, fearing lest it becomes my last, it may put others 
to trouble. 

My condition is not at all serious, but it may become [ so ] any time; and 
1 don’t know, what is meant by a low fever, that almost never leaves me, and 
the difficulty of breathing. 

Well, I sent Christina £ 100 from Mrs. Sevier for a travel to India, as she 
lost her mother at that time. Her last letter informs me, that she sails on 
February 15th. In that case her reaching India is very near. I expect, of 


1. Swamiji had underlined ‘Kali’. It might be because Sister Nivedita had developed 
a special fascination for Her. 

*• Another nickname of Miss Josephine MacLeod. 

3. jn those days the present Uttar Pradesh and other provinces were together, and 

were known as North-Western-Provinces. Here he meant Almora, which was then in N.W.P. 


m 
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course, some information as to the port and steamer next week. In case I pass 
away, which I would like very much to do in this city of Shiva, do you open 
her letters directed to me, receive the girl, and send her home back. If she has 
no money to go back, give her a passage, even if you have to beg. 

I have spent the little money I brought from Europe in feeding my mother 
and paying her debts. What little remains, I cannot touch, as that is the expense 
for the pending law suit. 

In case I rally, I will inform you of the time of her arrival, and in that case 
you will have to see that she comes in safe to some station in Bareilly, 4 where 
1 meet her, and she is to be the guest of Mrs. Sevier. I am also going to take 
another chance in Almora. 

Ramakrishnananda came a few weeks before I came away, and the first 
thing he did was to lay down at my feet Rs. 400 he had collected in so many 
years of hard work ! ! ! It was the first time such a thing has happened in my 
life. I can scarcely suppress my tears. Oh Mother ! ! Mother ! there is not 
all gratitude, all love, all manliness dead !!! And dear child, one is enough— 
one seed is enough to reforest the world. 

Well, that money is in deposit in the Math. I never meant to touch a penny 
of that. When I asked Ramakrishnananda to give that money to his people, 
he replied, he did not care a hang to give to anybody except me, and was only 
sorry he could scrape that little in four years ! Well, if I pass away, see that 
Rs. 400 is paid back every Rupee to him. Lord bless you and Ramakrishnananda. 

I am quite satisfied with my work. To have left two true souls is beyond 
the ambition of the greatest. 


Ever your loving father, 

VlVEKANANIJA. 


4 * In his letter,Swamiji had written ‘near Bareilly' first; but later he crossed out ‘near’ 
and wrote ‘in’ which confuses the meaning. Perhaps he meant that if Miss Christina 
Crecnstidcl should come to some station ‘near or like' Bareilly, it will be easier for him 
to meet her there, and later on she could straightway go to Mrs. Sevier, who was then at 
Mayavati in the Himalayas. 


To Sister Christine b 

l 


On board Prinz Regent Luitpold (i 
3rd January 1897. 


Dear Christina. 

By two p.m. today I reach Port Said. Asia once more. I have not heard 
from you long. Hope everything is going on well with you. How are Mrs. 


5 . Sister Christine was an American disciple of Swami Vivekananda, who had dedi¬ 
cated her life for the cause of her beloved Master. Her name was Christina Greenstidal. 
For further details about her life see the Editorial of this month. 

6. After his brilliant success in America and England, Swami Vivekananda boarded 
this German liner at Naples on December 30, 1896, on his way to India. 
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Funke, 7 Mrs. Phelps» and all the other friends? My love to all. Write when 
you feel like it 

VIVEKANANDA. 


2 


Darjeeling, 

(Return Address : Alambazar Math, Calcutta,) 

16th March 1897. 


Dear Christina, 

Many many thanks for the photograph and the poem. I never saw anything 
half as beautiful. The work I had to do to reach Calcutta from Ceylon was so 
immense that I could not earlier acknowledge your precious gift. The work 
has broken me down completely, and I have got 'diabetes’, an incurable disease, 
which must carry me off at least in a few years. 

I am now writing to you from Darjeeling, the nearest hill station to Calcutta, 
with a climate as cool as London. It has revived me a bit. If I live, I will 
come to America next year or so. 

How are things going on with you all? How are Mrs. Funke and Mrs. 
Phelps? 

Are you laying by a few dollars whenever you can? That is very important. 

I am in a hurry for the mail. You will be glad to know that the Indian 
people have,, as it were, risen in a mass to honour me. I am the idol of the 
day. Mr. Goodwin is going to publish in a book form all the addresses given 
to me, and the speeches in reply. The demonstrations all over have been simply 
unique. 

Yours with all love, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


3® 


Almora, 
3rd June 1897. 


My dear Christina, 

You need not be so much afraid about me. My body has been full of all 
sorts of complaints again and again, and phoenix-like I have been reviving. It 
is the vigorous brain that helps recovery in my case; yet, it is that too much 
vigour that brings on the disease. In everything I am extreme, even in my 
physical health. Either I am like an iron ball, or I am low down in the vallcjy 
of death. 

__ .v 


7. Mrs. Funke, the wife of Mr. Charles Funke of Detroit, was a disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

8. Mrs. Phelps, a resident of Detroit, was an admirer of Swami Vivekananda and 

his teachings. , , . ... . 

9. a part of this letter has been published in The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama. VI, 1972, pp. 398-99, as addressed to Miss Noble 
(Sister Nivcdita) by mistake. The published portions have been omitted here. 


s 
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This disease brought about by hard work has nearly disappeared with rest. 
At Darjeeling it entirely disappeared. So you see, I am now at Almora. I am 
aU right now except for a bit of dyspepsia, for which I am trying hard 'Christian 
Science’. 1 got myself round with mental treatment at Darjeeling taking lot of 
exercise, climbing up mountains, hard riding. Eating and sleeping are about 
all my occupations now. I feel much stronger and better. The next time you 
see me, I would be an athlete. So far so good. ... 

How are you? What are you doing? How things are going on with you 
and Mrs. Funke? Are you getting your bank account started bit by bit? 
You must do that. Do it for me. I am much worn out. I will strike work 
for good and come to America, and you will have to give me food and shelter; 
will you? ... 

I am wishing hard that this will find you in peace and health. 

I remain yours with all love, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


PS—My love to all our friends also. What about Baby? 

V. 


4 


Khctri, 

13th December 1897. 

My dear Christina, 

How funny all these dreams and evil prognostications of yours ! You 
don’t want to send me evil influences by thinking that way of me ! I will be 
only too glad to lose 50 lbs. of my weight. A little rest puffs me up, and I am 
the same bloated monk as ever. 

I am all right except a bad cold last few days, owing to exposure and travel 
in the desert. I thank you for the letter though. I am pleased with it enor¬ 
mously, as it shows the mind. 

Give Mrs. Funke, Baby, and all the rest my love, and as you know 
yourself— 

Yours ever in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

PS—1 will write a better note when this cold has left. 

V. 


5 


Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
4th January 1898. 

Love and greetings etc. to thee Dear Christina and a happy New Year. May 
it find you younger in heart, stronger in body, and purer in spirit. 

I am still travelling in season and out of season. Lecturing some, working 
a good deal. 
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Have you seen Mr. Sturdy 10 of England, who, I learn, has been to Detroit? 
Did you like him? 

I am quite well and strong. Hope to meet you this blessed year again in 
America. 

I am going to Calcutta in a few days, where I intend to be the test of this 
cold weather. Next summer, I start for England or America most probably. 

Yours ever in the Lord, 
VIVEKANANDA. 


6 

The Math, Beloor, Howrah Dist., 
Bengal, India, 
11th May 1898. 

My dear Christina, 

1 simply wonder what has become of you. It is an age I did not hear from 
you, and I expected so much after Sturdy’s visit to Detroit. How did you like 
the man? What about Baby and the Davandorfs? How is Mrs. Funke? What 
are you going to do this summer? Take rest. Dear Christina ; I am sure you 
require it badly. 

Mrs. Bull of Boston and Miss MacLeod of New York are now in India. 
We have changed our Math from the old nasty house to a house on the banks 
of the Ganges. This is much more healthy and beautiful. We have also got a 
good piece of land very near on the same side, where Mrs. Bull and Miss MacLeod 
are putting up now. It is wonderful how they accommodate themselves to our 
Indian life of privation and hardship; my, these yanks can do anything. After 
the luxuries of Boston and New York to t* quite content and happy in this 
wretched little house !! Wo intend to travel a bit together in Kashmir, and 
then I come to America with them and am sure to get a hearty welcome from 
my friends. What do you think? Is it welcome news to you? Of course, 1 
cannot undergo the same amount of work as before—that, dear Christina, I am 
sorry, I will no more be able to do. I will do a little work, and take a good 
deal of rest. No more getting crowds and making noise, but quite silent personal 
work will be all I intend to do. 

This time 1 will quietly come and quietly go away, seeing only my old 
friends, and no noise. 

Write soon, as I am so anxious. 

» 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VIVEKANANDA. 

PS—‘There are two sorts of persons- -one sort have the heart of water, the other 
of stone. The one easily takes an impression, and as easily throws it off, the 
other seldom takes an impression, but once it takes, it is there for ever. Nay, 
the more they struggle to cast it off, the more it cuts deep into the soul.’ 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 


to. Mr. Edward T. Sturdy of England, who was at one time a devoted follower of 
Swami Vivekananda, had organized the Swami’s work during and after his visits to London 
in 1895 and 1896. 
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Almora, 
20th May 1898. 


My dear Christina, 

Your very consoling letter just to hand. I am with the American ladies 
now once more in the Himalayas, and intend from here to go to Kashmir. My 
health had again suffered from several attacks of influenza last year, and 1 hope 
the mountain air will refresh me quite. 

The old complain has become like an old friend—steady, but not exciting. 
After Kashmir we come back to Calcutta, and then 'bound for America once 
more’. Yet all these depend upon the plaguo not visiting our Calcutta in an 
epidemic form. In that case, I will have to remain and work, the best I can, in 
my native city. 

I am sorry, the state of mind of Baby is so unsettled. I hope to find a house 
for her in India very soon, and one for you, if you like, and your duties permit. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear that 1 have got a big piece of land on 
the banks of the Ganges near Calcutta, and the outlook for the Monastery is 
very hopeful. I hope to start a home on the Himalayas somewhere near Almora 
for my western friends very soon. I will work between Calcutta and the Hima¬ 
layas. I am tired of trudging about at any rate, and just want a real rest and 
repose ; would I find it sooner. 

Don’t you work yourself out, dear Christina ! Take a long long rest. Duty 
has no end, and the world extremely selfish. 

After this visit to America and Europe. I end my travels and come back 
to Calcutta for quiet work and repose, and training the workmen of the future. 
Please give my love to Mrs. Funke and all the rest of our friends. I am so 
sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. Bagley. 12 She was a good friend. My next 
visit to America will not be a lecture tour. I am determined ; and if you give me 
a quiet home for a few days in Detroit, I will come to sec you. You need 
not be afraid for my needs. They are all Indian now, that is, next to nothing. 
The style, in which even you live, is positive luxury with us here. 

1 do not think that we can start for America this summer, but it must be 
autumn next, I am sure. 

Be of good cheer. ‘Never a worker of good came to grief.’ 

With everlasting love. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VIVEKANANDA. 


Three sentences from this letter have been published in the Complete Works, VI, 
p. 415; and wrongly addressed to ‘Margot* (Sister Nivedita). In our opinion those lines 
are from this letter of Sister Christine, because on 20 May 1898 Sister Nivedita was at 
Almora with Swami Vivekananda. The letter has been reproduced here in full. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, the widow of the ex-Govemor of Michigan, and a lady of 
some culture, was a great admirer of Swami Vivekananda. She was Swami’s host during his 
visits to Detroit in the year 1894. 
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Kashmir, 
27th August 1898. 

My dear Christina, 

I am late in reply to yours; could not help. So many things rush out at 
the tip of the pen when I want to write you, that 1 have to stop and think 
over before I write, till 1 am toned down as they say. ... Yet the mind at times 
boils with thought and, since last three years, with human memory more than 
anything else. Is it Fate? Or is it the deep-rooted memory of the past, which 
even new bodies cannot throw off? Life is ebbing away; time is flying; every 
particle in the body is changing; faces are crowding past every day as in a 
dream; yet among the crowd are some who strike us and wake up the memory 
in such a fashion as to upset the whole being, and turn back the rushing current 
of life to a new direction in spite of power of opposition and strong will. And 
then, you know, it is sometimes better to rest on one’s oars after a hard pull. 
It is better to let the mind take its own course and see the fun. So let it run 
wild if it likes. I do not resist. It has been dealing in bubbles since eternity. 
Let it do it simetime yet, and 1 have been told by one, who has been the 
personal God to me, that I am to come once more yet. Let it be then, and every 
effect must have a cause—the tightened bow-string must loosen itself once more 
—, and it must be somebody’s touch. The mirror is not destined to reflect its 
own self —just as it is in this birth. Some face must throw its shade over it. 
Let it come ; One little footstep must slip to give the pretence of a cause to a 
travel anew through another body—be it as it will. These are my present 
thoughts. I am watching developments. So far, about me. 

1 had a very beautiful letter from Baby. “T am so so glad she is happy, and 
has helping friends. Lord bless the dear child ! ... 

It will be at least three months yet before I can start for America again. 
Then we go via China and Japan—that takes a little time. Take the greatest 
care of your health, dear Christina, and do not worry about anything. It is 
worry that kills mankind, nothing else. Write to me whenever you can ; and 
whatever you can pen. Kindly convey my love to all my friends. 

Ever yours in the Loord, 

VIVHKANANIM. 


9 


The Math, Beloor, Howrah Disl., 
25th October, 1898. 

My dear Christina, 

How are you? I am very anxious about your health. I have not had long 
any letter from you. 


13 . Some excerpts from this letter have been published in the Complete Works. VI, pp. 
416-17; and wrongly addressed to ‘Margot* (Sister Nivedita). and the date has been wrongly 
given as 25th August 1898. As a matter of fact, on this day Sister Nivedita was with Swami 
Vivekananda in Kashmir. For the omitted portions readers are requested to refer to the 
Complete Works. 
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My health again failed badly. I had, therefore, to leave Kashmir in haste 
and come to Calcutta. The doctors say, 1 ought not go tramping again this 
winter. That is such a disappointment, you know. However, I am coming to 
the United States this summer. Mrs. Bull and Miss MacLeod enjoyed this 
year’s trip to Kashmir immensely, and now they are having a glimpse of the 
old monuments and buildings of Delhi, Agra, Jaipur, etc. 

Do write a nice long letter, if you have time; and do not work yourself to 
death. Duty is duty no doubt, but we have our, duties, not only to our mother 
etc., but to others also. Sometimes one duty asks for physical sacrifice, whilst 
the other insists on great care for our health. Of course, we follow the stronger 
motive and do not know which will prove stronger in your case. Anyhow, take 
great care of your body, now that your sisters have come to your help. 

How do you manage the family?—the expenses etc? Write me all you like 
to write. Give me a long chat; will you? do ! 

I am getting better every day, and then the long months before I can start 
for the U.S. Never mind. ‘Mother’ knows what is best for us. She will show 
the way. 1 am now in Bhakti. As I am growing old. Bhakti is taking the 
place of Jnana. Did you get the new Awakened India! 14 How do you like it? 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda. 

(To he concluded) 


14- The Awakened India or Prabuddha Bharata was then printed and published at 
Madras by the disciples of Swami Vivekananda. It was later shifted to Almora in 1898; 
and then to Mayavati in the March of 1899. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sister Christine: The Dedicated—I (Edi¬ 
torial) : Some men and women, though great 
in their heart and deeds, and pure like flo¬ 
wers in their character, come in this world 
unseen and unheard like dew drops, and 
pass away after blossoming some nicest 
flower-buds on earth. So came Sister 
Christine, the beloved disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda, into this world to dedicate 
her life for the sake of her Master’s mis¬ 
sion—the education of poor Indian women. 
She belonged to that class of American 
women, about whom Swamiji had said: 
‘How pure, independent, self-relying, and 
kind-hearted! It is the women who are the 
life and soul of this country.’ Swamiji wrote 
her numerous letters, which reveal his fond¬ 
ness for his disciple. These letters are being 
published in a series in our Journal in this 
issue and hereafter. 


Science and Religion—IV: in this ins¬ 
talment of the series, Swami Ranganatha- 
nanda is elucidating various points like: 
‘India’s spiritual vision of unity in diversity, 
the complementary nature of science and 
religion, significance of homeostasis in 
evolution,’ and so on. He also stresses the 
need for a synthesis of Science and Religion 
in the field of education. In this connection 
he says: ‘Education has to enable all students 
to achieve at least a fraction of the synthesis 
of East and West, spirituality and science, 
contemplation and action. It is the science 
of spirituality, the purd vidya, the supreme, 
science, that fosters in man ethical, aesthe¬ 
tic, and spiritual values, including the 
moral values associated with pure science.’ 
we hope, the readers have found this series 
illuminating and interesting. 

Early Days at Shanti Ashrama— II: In 
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this part of her article the author is des¬ 
cribing the hazardous journey of Swami 
Turiyananda and his students from San 
Francisco to the site of the Shanti Ashrama. 
Miss Boock, Miss Bell and one Mr. Paul 
Gerber had already gone there to make the 
necessary preparations. It was in the deep 
and meditative silence of the first night of 
their arrival there, sitting with the small group 
of students around a fire that the Swami 
‘inaugurated Shanti Ashrama, lifting their 
minds to sublime heights’. 

The Great Women of India: There is a 
natural difference—physiological and 

psychological— between a man and a woman. 
They have, as it were, their own fields of 
thought and action—‘each being great in his 
or her own place’. There is. however, a 
craze in modem times, especially amongst 
the women of the West, to imitate and com¬ 
pete with the men in various professions. 
Their struggles are no doubt justified to 
some extent; but there is every chance there¬ 
by of disturbing the nature’s balance: mak¬ 
ing the human society something unnatural. 
Moreover, the standard of morality and 
modesty has gone very low these days, at 
least in some sections of the modem society, 
and the law in some countries is becoming 


more and more favourable to the evil doers. 
This is, no doubt, a sure sign of human de¬ 
gradation. In this illuminating article, Swami 
Siddhinathananda has placed before the 
women of the world the brilliant ideal of the 
Great Women of India, with a view to raise 
them from human to the divine level. 

Unpublished Letters of Swami Viveka- 
nanda—II: In this part of the series, 
Swamiji’s hitherto unpublished letters, writ¬ 
ten during the years 1897-98, to Sister 
Christine, have been published with minor, 
but necessaiy editing. Sister Christine, as 
Sister Nivedita puts it, ‘is wonderful. ... be¬ 
yond words—soothing, gracious, lovely.’ 
Had this not been the case, she would not 
have come all the way from Detroit to the 
Thousand Island Park in New York State, 
in the year 1895, in search of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, climbing the hills of the Island in 
dark night, and rains. Needless to say, she 
was a beloved disciple of the Swami, to 
whom he wrote many long and affectionate 
letters,_ which reveal the hitherto unknown 
aspect of Swamiji’s divine personality. 

Some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Swamiji to Sister Nivedita, which could not 
be published in the last issue due to short¬ 
age of space, are being reproduced in this 
issue. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


INDIVIDUALS AND WORLDS (Essays in 
Anthropological Rationalism) : By D. P. Chatto- 
padhyaya, Oxford University Press. New Delhi, 
pp. 219, Price : Rs. 50/-. 

The cardinal idea underlying this scholarly 
work, by philosopher-politician Shri D. P. Chatto- 
padhyaya, is that whatever be the results from 
human endeavour, every form of thought and 
action is subject to human limitations. Human 
capacity is limited. The limit is set, both by the 
world wherein man lives, and by the individuals 
among whom he lives. The limitations imposed 
on thought and action enables him to identify 


himself and change his identity in history with¬ 
out destroying its rccognizability or rc-idcntifia- 
bility. 

The nucleus of the book is the first research 
work of the author— History, Society and Polity : 
Integral Sociology of Sri Aurobindo. The ideas 
presented have appeared in various articles of the 
author, and also in his two books Individuals 
and Societies : A Methodological Inquiry and 
Societies and Cultures. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya discusses that thought and 
action not only interpenetrate each other, but 
also interact in the human constitution—one 
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influences, and is influenced by the other. There 
is a criticism about the contribution of Kant, 
Lobachevsky, Gauss, etc. Concepts of man and 
human purpose with particular reference to 
Tagore, Aurobindo, Gandhi, Vivekananda and 
Radhakrishnan are also there. 

It is revealed that implicit anthropological pre¬ 
supposition underlies all types of philosophy. 
Unless this presupposition is carefully studied and 
understood, the deeper implication of philosophy 
cannot be grasped. The book is concluded by 
saying that once we sufficiently realize the im¬ 
portance of practical considerations, underlying 
theoretical activities, the ‘richness of the world’ 


assumes another and perhaps a deeper signifi¬ 
cance. 

Notes and references at the end of each chapter, 
including the page numbers of the original work 
by many eminent writers, are a good effort done 
by the author which deserves special appreciation 
from the reading public. In fact this is a scholarly 
work for scholars to depend upon and consult 
at moments of doubt, and for men of letters and 
erudition to place reliance on. 

A. S. Parameswar 
Advocate , Ernakulam North , 
Kerala. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE UNITED CULTURAL INSTITUTE Math Centres in U.S.A., and to Vedanta groups 


35, RHODES AVE., SALISBURY, RHODESIA 

Report : October 1975—15 March 1977 
Secretary : Swami Nisreyasananda 

On October 25, 1976, Swami Nisreyasananda 
of the Ramakrishna Order began his 18th year 
of service in Africa. During the period under 
review the usual programmes were carried out in 
Salisbury and Bulawayo. Two visits were made 
to a dozen important towns in the Republic of 
South Africa, each lasting about 20 weeks. People 
everywhere appreciated the special show of 
the 16 mm. full-length film on The Holy Mother. 
The return trip from South Africa in December 
1975 was by car. A dozen enthusiastic friends 
accompanied the Swami, halting at many places 
and having meetings. They held a Retreat in the 
Bulawayo Ashrama, about 9 miles away on the 
road to Victoria Falls. 

Mr. C. B. Patel, President of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of Cape Town, followed up his 
previous donation of 5000 copies of Essentials of 
Hinduism by 5000 copies of the Life of Sri 
Saradadevi, written by Swami Apurvananda, the 
Head of the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
Varanasi. 

Swami Bhashyananda, Head of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society of Chicago, very kindly arranged 
for Swami Nisreyasananda’s visit to U.S.A. On 
9th June 1976, the Swami reached Washington, 
the Capital. He spoke at the Seminar of the local 
Vedanta Society. From that time onwards, the 
Swami was sent to the different Ramakrishna 


including those in Vancouver, Calgary, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, and Toronto in Canada. His stay has 
been extended until 1st November 1977. This 
unexpected trip has enabled the Swami to add to 
his existing stock over 1000 coloured slides, and 
1200 feet of Coloured Super 8 films for the 
benefit of the work in Africa. Slides and films 
of the work in Africa were shown in American 
Centres. About two dozen useful books from 
the monastic probationer's Library of the Chicago 
Centre were acquired and posted for use in the 
Centres in Africa. 

The United Cultural Institute in Salisbury 
(called also the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society) 
cleared its loan on its fifth house, located in 
Hatfield. The small loan of about $ 1,400 on the 
Bulawayo house, our sixth, will be paid off from 
rents alone by next year. 

Immediate Needs : (1) More books for the 
Library in Salisbury, and in other important cities 
visited by the Swami. (2) More 16 mm. or Super 
8 films on the lives of eminent saints of East and 
West. (3) Permanent Fund, whose recurring in¬ 
terest can assure a minimum of service in African 
States. 

Our Thanks : The Committee offers heart-felt 
thanks to all individuals, especially Swami 
Bhashyananda of the Chicago Vedanta Society, 
and all Associations for the various ways in 
which they have helped the work in Rhodesia, 
and elsewhere in Africa. We hope they will extend 
similar co-operation to us in the future as well. 
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Ramakrishna Mission 

FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

AN APPEAL 

The pubHc are aware of the recent devastating damage to human life and property 
in many parts of Northern and Eastern India caused by heavy rains and consequent 
floods and water-logging In many low-lying areas on a wide scale. Various diseases 
due to after-effects of such conditions are threatening to add more suffering to the 
already afflicted people. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has started Relief work in Delhi, in Chandmari and 
other colonies in Howrah, and In Rahara in 24-Parganas. At present wheat, 
flattened rice ( chira ), jaggery (gur). and some cooked food are being distributed. 
Medical relief also is being given in some areas. 

We have also taken up relief work on a larger scale in Ghatai area of Midnapore 

where thousands of villagers. are marooned and distressed, without food, shelter, 
and work. 

For all these Relief activities and for extending them further to other affected 
areas, the Ramakrishna Mission appeals to tHb generous public for help in cash and 
kind. We believe the public will liberally extend their helping hand to us in this 
humanitarian work as they have done in the past. 

All contributions for the purpose will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
at the following addresses. A/c. Payee Cheques/Drafts are to be drawn in favour of 
Ramakrishna Mission". ' 

All donations to the Ramakrishna Mission;are exempt from Income-tax. 

1. Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah 711-202 

2. Advaita Ashrama, 5, Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 700-014 

3. Udbodhan Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane, Calcutta 700-003 

4. Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta 700-029 

5 Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratishthan,99 Sarat Bose Road, Calcutta 703-026 

6. Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Ashrama Marg, New Delhi 110-055 

7. Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Mission Marg, Khar, Bombay 400-052 

8. Ramakrishna Math, Sri Ramakrishna Math Road. Mylapore, Madras 600 004 

Belur Math SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Dated 15. 8.1977 General Secretary 
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Syndicate Bank’s Savings Schemes 
Suit Everyone. Even You. 

Look at these Deposit, Plans : 

ADARSH DEPOSIT SCHEME 

Save every day any amount - even a minimum of 
25 paise - for 6 years and gat a lumpsum on maturity. 

Re. 1 a day fetches you Rs. 2104.50. Collection at 
your door steps. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CERTIFICATES 

Buy Golden Jubilee Certificates and you get Rs.165.90 
for every Rs. 100 In 61 months. 

SHREYAS CASH CERTIFICATES 

A Rs. 100 Shreyas Certificate earns you Rs. 732.86 in 
240 months. 


CUMULATIVE DEPOSITS 

See how your money deposited every month in 
multiples of Rs. 6 grows over the years. A monthly 

deposit of Rs. 50 fetches you Rs. 620 in 12 months. 

*Go for CUMULATIVE - CUM - HOUSING DEPOSIT 
SCHEME. Ideal for all who dream of building a house 
of their own. 

•Under the CUMULATIVE - CUM - SICKNESS 
BENEFIT SCHEME, you get twice the amount of 
your deposit by way of loan to meat your medical 
bills. 



Save For Tomorrow : 

Save Today 

SYNDICATE BANK 

TWholly owned by the Government of India] 

••• Where Service is a Way of Life 




Head Office: 

Manipal 576 119 (Karnataka) 
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JABAKUSUM TAILA 

GROWS 
LOVELY HAIR 


KEEPS 

THE BRAIN COOL. 




C.K.8EN& COMPANY™^™ LTD 

CALCUTTA II • NSW DILHI II 






BUNGLE CUR 


Curoa by mara Application 


• iMcmc pop 
CARBUNCLES, BURNS 
SINUS, SBPTICS * 
ALL SORES 


OPERATION & DRESSING 


UUag Agmt:- LYTTON A CO- CALCUTTA-ll 
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RARE BOOKS OF SWAMI SATYANANDA 

• 


1. World Philosophy. Vol. 1. Price Re. 10.00 

m 


It ie e synthetic study of the fpietemoloffeal 



theories of almost all systems of Philosophy— 


» 

Indian O Western, ancient end modern. 



2. World Ethics. Price Re. 16.00 

1 m 

o 

The work contains evidences of a very wide 


i-' 1 

reeding and mirrors the moral fervour of the 


% 

author's mind. 

; <e 


3. Abhedananda—Tha Maaslah of Vedanta. 

’M 


Price Rs. 7-00 


o'. 

This is a biography of Swami Abhedananda, 

Ss 

i 


rare in its form and technique. 

? 

& 


4. Song of tho Soul. Price Re. 5*00 

J 


This la a book of poems on Sree Sree Thakur, 



Sree Sree Me, Swamiji, Abhedanandaji 

§ 


and miscellaneous, rich in contents & 

1 


strikingly original. 

i 

';<s 

1 

sf 1 

Available at >— 

| 

of; 1 

Sree Sree Ramkrishna Sevayatan, 

£ 

v’ 3 


2, P. K. Saha Lane, Cal-700036, 

£ 

2 
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Educate Your Children With 

, . * 

;v 

The Story of 
Ramakrishna 

Told by Swami Smaranananda 

Excellent four colour 
illustration on each page 
By Biswaranjan Chakravarty 

Price : Rs . 4'75 P. 

ADVAUA ASHRAMA 
5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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SALE OFFER FINAL DISTRIBUTION 

Swuti Vfvakaaanda Birth Centenary Comnamoratioa VoluaM 

\ 

This volume contains contributions from a galaxy of reputed scholars, leaders of thought and 
philosophers, on the various aspects of Swami Vivekananda's life, activities and teachings with an 
introductory note on India's Influence on the thought and culture of the world through the ages. 
Edited by the eminent scholar and outstanding historian Or. R. C. Mazumdar. 29 Valuable articles. 

Double Crown 8vo Pages xvtl +617 Prloe: Its. 30/- 

Parliament of RaligioM 

Contains speeches at the Parliament of Religions held at Calcutta In Decembe >1963. The 
Contents cover topics like Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Politics and Society, Religion and 
Science. The article ‘The Buddha, Sri Sankara and Swami Vivakananda * by Swami Satprakashananda 
is very enlightening. 

Royal Pa os XVI+409 Price: Re. 19/- 

20%spociaf discount will bo Allowed to ftfcnrioo and iotorestad readers on each book. 

Postage Extra 

Available at 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 700014 
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IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IS OUR MOTTO NOW. WE ARE ENGAGED IN 
IMPORT SUBSTITUTION WORK AND HAVE ALREADY COMPLETED ONE 
IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. WE ARE 
STILL UNDERTAKING SOME PRECISION WORK FOR DEFENCE. 


Safes Office: 

“Camac Court" 
25, Camac Street, 
Calcutta 700 016 

Phone : 44-2189 


Stopper Heads, 


GBM AGENCIES PRIVATE LTD. 

Regd. Office: 

103-C, Block ‘F 
New Alipore 
Calcutta 700 053 

Phone : 45-2910 
Gram : ‘FLAWLESS’ 

AGENCIES 

• VESUVIUS CRUCIBLE, SCOTLAND—for ROTOLOK 
FLOWERPOT Clay Nozzles and CENTURY RAPID Crucibles. 

• IRD MECHANALYSIS, ENGLAND- for Preventive Maintenance Tools, e.g. 
Dynamic Balancing Machines, Spectrum Analyzer. Vibration Sound Level Meter, 
Vibration Monitors, etc. 

» ROCH. INTERAPID, PRETEC, SWITZERLAND—for Precision Measuring 
Instruments and Gauges as well as Electronic Measuring Devices. 

• WELLMAN INCANDESCENT, CALCUTTA—for Wellman Furnaces & Ovens 

for DGOF and BTBBY Resilient Couplings for Eastern India as well as Madhya 
Pradesh. . 

• Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for STROJIMPORT. PRAF1A—for 
various Projects. 

1 Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for INDUSTRIE CF1EMIF THOMA. 
WEST GERMANY--for Chemical Plants. 

“ ASSOCIATED PUMPS. POONA—for CENTRISEAL Chemical Pump* and 

» 

Stainless Steel Valves. 

MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 

• Manufacturers of ‘GBM-CONTROL’ Electro-Hydraulic Thrustor Brakes and 
precision engineering items. 
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Editor : Swami Tadrupananda, Joint Editor : Swami Balaramananda 
Printed by Swami Jyotirupananda at General Printers & Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd. 119 Dharamtolla St., Cal. 13 
and Published by him for Advaita Ashrama (Mayavati) from 5 Dehi Entally Road. Calcutta 700014 
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Phone : 44-2898 


Registered No. WB/EC-135 




P. B.SIRKAR&SONS 

JEWELLERS 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Slrkar 
89, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta: 700-020. • Phone: 44-8773 

We have no branch 
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Recapture the days of this man—God 

In 
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Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘Nangta [ Totapuri ] told me of a certain king who gave a least to the sadhus. 
using plates and tumblers of gold. I noticed in the monasteries at Benares with 
what great respect the abbots were treated. Many wealthy up-country people 
stood before them with folded hands, ready to obey their commands. But a 
true sadhu. a man who has really renounced everything, seeks neither a gold plate 
nor honour. God sees that he lacks nothing.’ 1 

* * * 

‘Diverse opinions certainly exist. Nangta used to say that the monks could 
not be feasted because of the diversity of their views. Once a feast was arranged 
for the sannyasis. Monks belonging to *many sects were invited. Everyone 
claimed that his sect should be fed first, but no conclusion could be arrived at. 
At last they all went away and the food had be be given to the prostitutes.* 

* * * 

Describing certain sects wherein sensuous pleasures were enjoyed in the 
name of religion : ‘The Bhairavas and the Bhairavis [ aspirants ] of the Tantrik 
sect also follow this kind of discipline. While in Benares I was taken to one of 
their mystic circles. Each Bhairava had a Bhairavi with him. I was asked to 
drink the consecrated wine, but said, I couldn’t touch wine. They drank it. I 
thought perhaps they would then practise meditation and japa. But nothing of 
the sort. They began to dance. I, was afraid they might fall into the Ganga : 
the circle had been made on its bank. It is very honourable for husband and 
wife to assume the roles of Bhairava and Bhairavi.’ 3 

Comp.—Swami Sarveshananda 


1. ‘M’ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. Swami Nikhilananda, Madras : Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1969, p. 479. 
a- Ibid., p. 298. 


SISTER CHRISTINE : THE DEDICATED—II 

(EDITORIAL) 


In the last part of the Editorial we have 
narrated the stoiy of Christina’s life till the 
end of 1898; seen her sincere hankering for 
spiritual life, her quest for the Spiritual 
Teacher—Swami Vivekananda, her train¬ 
ing under his able guidance at the Thou¬ 
sand Island Park Vedanta Retreat, his 
guidance to her through letters, her life of 
self-dedication for the sake of her old 
mother and sisters, and so on. In this 
part we shall tell the story of her unique 
relationship with her Guru up to the end 
of nineteenth century. 

Since his return to India in the January 
of 1897, Swami Vivekananda’s health was 
unwell due to much exertion; and efforts 
were being made to recuperate it by vari¬ 
ous means. The best source of knowing 
about Swamiji’s fluctuating health condi¬ 
tions, till the end of his life, is the bunch, 
of his letters written on various occasions 
to his beloved disciple Christina. Swamiji’s 
illness had taken a serious turn at Dceghar 
(Vaidyanath) in the December of 1898, and 
Swami Saradananda had gone there at his 
call, from the Belur Math in order to attend 
on him; and he brought the Swami back to 
the Math in the last week of January 1899. 
After his return, the Swami wrote to Chris¬ 
tina, ‘Excuse my long delay in replying to 
your very beautiful note. The fact is, I was 
once more in the vale of death. The old 
diabetes has now disappeared. In its place 
has come what some doctors call asthma, 
others dyspepsia owing to nervous prostra¬ 
tion. However, it is a most worrying 
disease, giving one the sensation of suffoca¬ 
tion sometimes for days. ... If I get well by 
March, I am going to start for Europe.’ 26 

Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivekananda 
from Mrs. Boshi Sen’s collection (hereafter 
{/.£.), dt. 26 January 1899. 


And after three months Swamiji wrote to 
her again about his health, ‘My complaint, 
I do not know what. Some say it is 
asthma, others, nervous weakness of the 
heart brought by overstrain. Anyhow last 
two months the terrible fits of suffocation, 
which used to remain for days, have not 
come. Yet unlike other asthmatic people, 
I feel a little weakness in the heart 
always.’ 27 

There is a chance of misunderstanding 
Swamiji by reading such accounts of health 
in his letters. Some such thing actually 
happened during Swamiji’s life time. After 
hearing about Swamiji’s constant illness, 
some of his admirers like Mr. Sturdy, Mrs. 
Ashton Jonson, and Miss Muller of England 
had left him. They perhaps thought that a 
spiritual man like Swamiji should never 
suffer from illness. When Sri Ramakrishna 
suffered from cancer, he had made a re¬ 
mark: ‘Looking to my illness, worthless 
devotees will run away.’ It is very difficult 
to get the company of real spiritual souls, and 
if anyone gets one. it is very difficult to 
understand him. There is always a ten¬ 
dency in man to judge great souls accord¬ 
ing to his own standard. But Christina 
accepted the Swami as a spiritual teacher, 
she accepted his everything—good or bad. 
That is why she remained loyal to him till 
the end of her life. 

From Swamiji’s letter of January 26, 
1899, it appears that Christina had a desire 
to come to Tndia during this period; but 
Swamiji had written to her, ‘I have care¬ 
fully weighed your plans for coming over. 
I will be ever so glad to see you, you know 
it well, but my dear, the Indian summer 
will not suit you, and if you start now it 


«• U.L., dt. 11 April 1899. 
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will be midsummer when you reach India. 
Then you must not hope of making any 
living here.’ 2 ® 

Invitation to England : 

Christina must have wished to come to 
India to see the ailing Swami. and the 
Swami had written in the same letter. ‘If 
I do not get well by March, I will write 
you to come, for I wish it ever so much to 
see you once before I pass away.* 29 By 
March 1899, Swamiji’s health had improved 
a great deal, and he had made plans to go 
to the West, both for the sake of his work 
in England and America, and for taking 
some rest and better medical treatment. 
Miss Josephine MacLeod had seen his 
shattered health in India, and invited him 
to America for recouping his health. 
Accordingly, the Swami was making 
preparations for his journey. On April 11, 
1899, he had written to Christina, ‘Anyhow, 
this summer I am sure to be in England, 
unless something very unforeseen happens 
to retard it. Are you coming to England 
this summer ? Can you, for a trip ? It will 
be such a pleasure to see you (fill up all 
the interjections). Can you get leave from 
your work, say a month or two ? England 
is much cooler than the United States in 
summer. You can induce Mrs. Funke to 
take a trip also. ... First-rate trip for two 
months. There you will see old England 
and I, the best thing on Earth.’ 30 

Trip to England : 

Swami’s invitation was more than enough 
for the disciples—Christina and Mrs. Funke, 
who had once searched him out on a dark 
and rainy ni«ht. Their devotion for him 
had enhanced by this time by leaps and 
bounds. They had not seen their beloved 
Master for about three and a half years. 

as. U.L., dt. 26 January 1899. 

»• Ibid. 

30. U.L., dt. 11 April 1899. 


Christina surprised the Swami by sending 
a telegram to him en route c/o S.S. 
Golconda, by which he was going to 
England. She had come to know from various 
sources that the Swami had already started 
for the West. From her wire the Swami 
came to know that Christina had come 
to England at his call. He wrote to her 
c/o The American Express Co., London, 
from Marseilles (on board the ship) on 
July 23, ‘Your very very welcome wire just 
came. By next Sunday, we arrive in 
London, Albert Dock. We are a party of 
four.... Come to the dock, if that is possible 
and discrete. ... Is Mrs. Funke with you? 
If so, give her my love.’ 31 The S.S. 
Golconda was to reach London by Monday 
morning instead of Sunday, as Swamiji had 
informed Christina. So he sent a telegram 
to her from Camberwell, B.O. : ‘Golconda 
due docks 6 a. m. Monday’. And the Swami 
was not surprised to see them at the dock 
on the morning of July 31, when the 
steamer reached the Tilbury Dock. Sister 
Nivedita wrote to Miss MacLeod on August 
3, ‘We arrived on Monday morning ; met 
at unearthly hours by mother, Nim [Nive¬ 
dita’s sister]. Miss Paston, and the two 
American ladies—Mrs. Funke, and Miss 
[Christina] Greenstidel.’ 32 Nivedita, Swami 
Turiyananda, and Swami Saradananda’s 
brother had accompanied the Swami 
during this trip. It was summer time, 
and most of Swami’s admirers had 
been out of London. Mr. Sturdy, once his 
ardent admirer, was then on the point of 
leaving him. Neither did he come to the 
dock to receive him, nor had he made any 
arrangements for his stay in London. 

From Sister Nivedita’s letters of this 
period it is known that the Swami spent 
the day of hjs arrival in London with his 


31 - U.L., dt. 23 July 1899. 

32* Letters of Sister Nivedita (in Press), Comp. 
Sankari Prasad Basu (hereafter Nivedita’s Letters), 
p. 190. 
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American disciples. and tried to find out 
rooms near their residence. But as he did 
not succeed in getting any, he went the next 
day to Wimbledon, where Nim (later Mrs. 
Wilson) had found two lovely rooms for him 
near the station, in green and quietness. Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita had expected that Mr. Sturdy 
would bear the lodging and boarding expen¬ 
ses of the Swami during his stay in Eng¬ 
land ; but perhaps he did not. The Swami 
was in perfect peace here. Mr. Sturdy and 
Mrs. Jonson came to see him but once 
during his fortnight’s stay in England. 
Nivedita was, however, pleased to see the 
devotion of her family members to the 
Swami. And it must have been like heaven 
to Christina and Mrs. Funke to get the 
Swami all at their disposal. About them 
Nivedita has written to Miss MacLeod on 
August 12, ‘Mrs. Funke and Miss Green- 
stidcl are with him much—and that is a 
comfort, for he cannot come up the Hill. I 
feel most awfully cut off from him in some 
ways. ... Mrs. Funke and Miss Greenstidel 
love him as we do. 1 can see, but they do 
not trust me much yet. They think, they 
must conceal Swami’s visits to them, and 
so on. I want to take poor Miss Greenstidel 
into my heart, because Swami loves her so 
much; but I fancy, my manner repels her. 
And then, why tell him of the sins of 
Landsberg and Abhayananda [Swami's two 
sannyasin disciples in America]?' 33 

During their visit Mrs. Funke and Chris¬ 
tina must have told the Swami about the 
things going on in America in his absence, 
especially concerning the Vedanta move¬ 
ment. Mr. Landsberg (Swami Kripananda) 
and Abhayananda (Marie Louise) had 
already become independent, and were 
preaching Vedanta in America in their own 
way. The former did not even hesitate to 
cast aspersions against the Swami and spoil 
his image in the American minds. These 
American disciples must have told the Swami 

33. Ibid., p. 196. 


v 

all about it at Wimbledon, whenever they 
met him. 

It must have been during this visit that 
the Swami thought of taking Christina into 
his fold completely to help Nivedita in her 
work for the Indian women. About this Mrs. 
Funke has written: ‘In speaking to me one 
day regarding those who wished to have a 
part in his life work, he said, “they must 
be pure in heart.” There was one disciple 
[surely Christina] of whom he hoped much. 
He evidently saw in her great possibilities 
for renunciation and self-sacrifice. He 
found me alone one day and asked me 
many questions regarding her life and 
environment, and after I had answered them 
all, he looked at me so wistfully and said: 
“And she is pure, pure in soul, is it not ?” 
I simply answered: “Yes Swami, she is 
absolutely pure in heart.” His face lighted 
up and his eyes shone with divine fire;—“I 
knew it, I felt it, I must have her for my 
work in Calcutta,” he said with enthusiasm. 
He (hen tokl me of his plans and hopes 
for the advancement of the women of India. 
“Education is what they need,” he would 
say, “We must have a school in Calcutta.’ 34 

Dedication of Christina to the 
Divine Mother : 

The Swami must have been very happy 
to hear about Christina from Mrs. Funke. 
As a matter of fact, he was already train¬ 
ing Christina for his work through his letters, 
and had dedicated her to the Divine 
Mother. In his letter of April 11, he had 
written to her, ‘You have scarcely moved 
out of Detroit these years, 1 am afraid. 
Is your household machinery working 
smoother now that the sisters are helping 
some ?...Well, “Mother knows best”. J 
dedicate you to her for ever. What more 
can i do? This is the highest, the best, 

34* Swami Vivekananda, Inspired Talks, Re¬ 
corded by S. E. Waldo, Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1921, (hereafter Inspired Talks), p. 23. 
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the loveliest/ 35 This dedication of Christina 
to the ‘Mother' was not just casual. He 
meant it. He had dedicated Nivedita to 
Shiva at Amamath, when they had been 
there M the August of 1898. About her 
dedication, Nivedita had written to Mrs. 
Eric Hammond on August 7, 1898, ‘And 
now 1 must tell you something that will 
startle you. 1 have been away up in the 
Himalayas for a week, 18,000 feet high. ... 
It was a pilgrimage really to the Caves of 
Amamath, where he was anxious to dedicate 
me to Shiva.... I am so so glad to have been 
there with him. That must be a memory 
for ever, mustn’t it?—and he did dedicate 
me to Shiva too—though it is not the Hindu 
way to let one share in the dedication/ 30 

About two years later, the Swami remind¬ 
ed Christina twice about her dedication, and 
gave her courage. He had written to her 
from the Belur Math, ‘I worry about every¬ 
thing except you. I have dedicated you to 
Mother. She is your shield, your guide. No 
harm can reach you, nothing hold you down 
a minute. 1 know it/ 37 And on the eve of 
the passing away of her mother the Swami 
had written her, ‘You are dedicated to the 
eternal Mother. Well, the mother phenom¬ 
enal has merged in the Mother absolute, eter¬ 
nal. Thy will be done/ 3 * 

Voyage to America : 

After a fortnight’s stay in England the 
Swami, his brother-disciple, and the Ameri¬ 
can disciples started for United States. They 
went to Glasgow by train on August 16, and 
thence took a steamer the next day for New 
York. Of these blissful days on board S.S., 
Numidian Mrs. Funke has written : ‘There 
were ten never-to-be-forgotten days spent on 
the ocean. Reading and exposition of the 
Gita occupied every morning, also reciting 

35- U.L., dt. II April 1899. 

3«. Nivedita’s Letters, p. 18. 

37 - U.L., dt. 6 July 1901. 

3*- U.L., dt. 25 December 1901. 


and translating poems and stories from the 
Sanskrit and chanting old Vedic Hymns. The 
sea was smooth and at night the moonlight 
was entrancing. Those were wonderful even¬ 
ings; the Master paced up and down the 
deck, a majestic figure in the moonlight, 
stopping now and then to speak to us of the 
beauties of Nature. “And jf all this Maya 
is so beautiful, think of the wondrous beauty 
of the Reality behind it!” he would exclaim. 

‘One especially fine evening, when the 
moon was at the full and softly mellow and 
golden, a night of mystery and enchantment, 
he stood silently for a long time drinking in 
the beauty of the scene. Suddenly he turn¬ 
ed to us and said, “Why recite poetry when 
there,” pointing to sea and sky, “is the very 
essence of poetry?” ,39 

In the United States : 

The Swami and the party reached New 
York on Monday, August 28 morning. The 
ship had arrived that day two or three hours 
earlier than scheduled. Still some of his 
American admirers like Miss Maud Stumm, 
Mrs. Coulston, and Mr. Sydney Clarke had 
come to receive him at the dock. Miss Mac¬ 
Leod was little late in coming. 

Swami Turiyananda’s letter of September 
24, 1899, throws a flood of light on the 
details of Swamiji’s programme during this 
period. It reads: ‘We were in England for 
a fortnight only. Because many of Swamiji’s 
friends were out [of London], it was decided 
that we should go to America. Boarding a 
steamer at Glasgow, we reached New York 
in eleven days. Here we went to the house 
of one of Swamiji’s friends named Mr. Leg¬ 
gett. America is a nation known for its 
freedom, but I did not see it well enough. 
In the afternoon of the same day [August 28], 
we went from New York to a hilly country 
[Ridgely Manor], about ISO [actually 91, ac¬ 
cording to the latest calculations of Gargi] 
miles away. The person in whose house we 


39 • Inspired Talks, pp. 34-35. 
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are staying here [at Ridgely Manor] is a 
thorough gentleman, and his whole family 
is devoted to Swamiji. ... I have not started 
any work here. 1 am always with Swamiji. 
Though he is better than before, he gets 
attack of illness from time to time. He is now 
under the treatment of one world-famous 
osteopath [Dr. Helmer]. I was very glad 
to see Swami Abhedananda after a gap of 
three years. He has now become a Vedanta 
preacher of a very high grade, and has done 
many big works here. He is making an effort 
to start a permanent Vedanta Society in New 
York this year.’ 40 

From this letter we come to know that 
Swamiji and his brother-disciple went to 
Ridgely Manor in the afternoon of their day 
oi arrival in New York. What happened to 
his two American disciples Christina and 
Mrs. Funke is not known. It can be assum¬ 
ed that they went to Detroit from New York. 

In Touch Through Correspondence : 

Though Swamiji was to meet Christina 
again only after about eleven months, he was 
always in touch with her through corres¬ 
pondence,—sometimes training, sometimes 
chatting, sometimes planning to meet her, 
sometimes cheering, sometimes giving 
her the report of his health, and so 
on. From Ridgely Manor, Swamiji had sent 
her two poems on September 13, and Septem¬ 
ber 20, which have been published in the 
Complete Works .of Swami Vivekananda * l 


under the names ‘To My Own Soul’ . and 
‘Peace’. He had sent her one poem earlier 
on January 6, 1895, which has been publish¬ 
ed in the Complete Works under the name 
‘To an Early Violet’; and a poem later on 
August 14. 1900, published therein under the 
nanw ‘Thou Blessed Dream’. The poems 
must have given Christina some inspiration 
and relaxation too. 

In early September the Swami had written 
to Christina from Ridgely, ‘Life is series of 
fights and disillusionments; is it not? ... The 
secret of life is not enjoyment, but education 
through experience. But we are called off, 
the moment we begin to learn. That seems 
to many a potent argument for a future exist¬ 
ence.’ 43 And in order to give her courage 
he had written to her later from Los Angeles, 
‘Cheer up Christina! This world has no 
time for despondence, none for weakness. 
One must be strong or pass out. This is 
the law. Mother will find out a way for 
you out of drudgery, I am sure. I pray for 
it always. She listens to my prayers many 
times. Cheer up Child! The dark night is 
rolling back. Not a good deed is lost. You 
have many.’ 43 

From the Swami’s letters to Christina 
written in the November of 1899 from 
Ridgely and New York, it is known that he 
had invited Christina to Cambridge, Mass., 
in order to stay with him at Mrs. Ole Bull’s 
house, where Christina would cook the 
‘Battle Creek’ food for him, and also teach 


40- Udbodhan (A Bengali Organ of the Rama- 

krishna Order), Vol. I, pp. 725-26. as wel1 - And from one more photostat of this 

41 . The dates and the persons to whom these poem (which differs from those of Mrs. Bull and 
poems were sent were not known so far. Here Christina) published in the Life of Swami Vivek - 
they have been mentioned for the sake of infor- onanda (Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama, 1965, p. 
mation. For the published version of the poems 66 °)> >* appears that the Swami had written the 
vide: The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, same poem for Sister Nivedita also. There is 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, Vol. VIII, p. 170; ve ry little difference in the versions of the three 
Vol. IV, pp. 395-96; and Vol. VIII, p. 169, and photostats. 

p. 168 respectively. From the photostat of the 42 ‘ V.L., dt. 2 September 1899. (A part of this 
poem ‘Peace’ ( Complete Works, IV, 395-96), letter is published in the Complete Works of 
which has beep recently sent to us by Swami Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V, p. 150; but here 
Chetanananda of Hollywood, it is revealed that the version is as in the original.) 

Swamiji had sent this poem to ‘Mrs. S. Ole Bull’ 43. U.L., dt. 24 January 1900. 
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the Swami French and German lang ua ges. 
Mrs. Bull had also extended an invitation to 
Christina to be her guest at Cambridge. 
But the Swami could not go there as he 
was called by Miss MacLeod to Los Angeles 
for his medical treatment, and also for doing 
some Vedanta work, for which she had made 
arrangements there at his behest. The 
Swami went to New York from Ridgely on 
November 7, 1899, and from there to Los 
Angeles via Chicago on November 22. And 
according to Mrs. Bull's invitation, Christina 
had gone to Cambridge in the December of 
1899 for about three weeks. 

After her sister’s marriage. Nivedita went 
to United States, reaching Ridgely on Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1899, and stayed with the Swami till 
November 7, after which she went to 
Chicago. The Swami had brought her to 
America to deliver some lectures and gather 
funds for the education of women in India. 
She went to Detroit sometime in the second 
week of January of 1900, about which 
Christina had written to the Swami. At 
Detroit, Christina helped Nivedita in collect¬ 
ing funds for her work, 44 and had become 
the Secretary of the Detroit Committee of 
the ‘Ramakrishna Guild of Help in America’ 
founded by Mrs. Betty Leggett. 4 ® 

From southern California the Swami went 
to San Francisco in the northern California, 
where his friend Mrs. Hansbrough had made 
arrangements for his Vedanta work. One 
Mr. Benjamin Fay Mills had also invited 
the Swami to Oakland to speak before the 
‘Congress of Religions’ on February 25. 
1900. After working in northern California- 
for nearly four months the Swami came to 
New York on June 7, 1900. He had many 
a time written to Christina from San Fran¬ 
cisco that he would go to Detroit on his way. 
but, for one reason or the other, he could 

44. vide Pravrajika Atmaprana, Sister Nivedita 
of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, Calcutta: Sister 
Nivedita Girls’ School. 1967, p. 134. 

45. ibid., p. 106. 


not go. The Swami stayed in New York 
for about a month, sometimes at the Vedanta 
Society’s House on the 58th Street, and some¬ 
times at Mr. Leggett’s house at 21 West 34th 
Street. During this period many a time he 
planned to go to Detroit to see Christina, but 
it was not till July 4 that he could go there. 

Third Visit to Detroit : 

On July 3, the Swami left New York with 
his brother-disciple, Swami Turiyananda, 
and one Miss Minnie C. Boock, who were 
bound for Los Angeles in order to start a 
Vedanta Retreat in northern California. The 
Swami got down at Detroit, and his co-pas¬ 
sengers continued their journey to the other 
end of the continent. (According to some, 
Swami Turiyananda and Miss Boock broke 
their journey at Detroit, but recent 
findings reveal that the information is 
not correct.) By this time Christina had 
changed her house to 528 E. Congress 
Street, 46 of Detroit. About this visit Mrs. 
Funke writes, ‘The next time I saw him 
[Swamiji] was on July 4th, 1900, when he 
came to Detroit for a short visit among his 
friends. He had grown so thin, almost 
ethereal,—-not long would that great spirit 
be imprisoned in clay. Once more we clos¬ 
ed our eyes to the sad truth, hoping against 
hope.’ 47 The Swami stayed in Detroit 
from July 4 to 9, returning to New 
York on the 10th. He had written to Swami 
Turiyananda on July 18, 1900. ‘I stayed in 
Detroit for 5 days only.’ 48 

46 - In Marie Louise Burke's Second Visit 
(Swami Vivekananda: His Second Visit to the 
West, Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama), p. 671, the 
address is given as ‘418 Alfred Street’, but recent 
researches have revealed that it was ‘528 E. Con¬ 
gress Street* during this period. The former was 
her old address. 

47 - Inspired Talks, p. 35. 

48. Here the version has been taken from the 
photostat of the original. The version given in 
the Complete Works, Vol. VIII, p. 527, needs 
correction. Vide the discussion on this subject in 
Marie Louise Burke’s Second Visit, p. 673. 
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From Sister Christina’s Memoirs we under* 
stand that she went to New York during this 
period, maybe with the Swami on July 9, or 
later; and spent some days in his company 
there. Recalling an incident in New York 
she writes, ’Walking along Fifth Avenue one 
day, with two elderly forlorn devoted crea¬ 
tures walking in front, he [the Swami] said, 
“Don’t you see, life has conquered them!” 
The pity, the compassion for the defeated in 
his tone! Yes, and something else—for 
then and there, the one who heard, prayed 
and vowed that never should life conquer her, 
not even when age, illness, and poverty 
should come. And so it has been. His silent 
blessing was fraught with power.’ 49 

The Swami left New York on July 26, 
1900, reaching Paris on August 3. There 
he was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Leggett; 
but he stayed with Mr. Jules Bois and 
M. Nobel for some period. At Paris, he 
spoke at the ‘Congress of History of Reli¬ 
gions’ on the morning of September 7, 1900. 
From here, he had written some letters to 
Christina, one of which was in French. His 
letter of August 3, was redirected to Chris¬ 
tina from Detroit to Brooklyn c/o Miss S. 
E. Waldo, which shows that from New 

49. Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashranra, 1961, p. 217. 


York, she had gone to Brooklyn for a week 
or so. 

After staying in France for about twelve 
weeks the Swami left Paris on October 24 
evening with some of his French and Ameri¬ 
can friends; and visited Turkey, Greece, and 
Egypt on his way to India. He reached sud¬ 
denly one night at Belur Math without any¬ 
one’s knowledge, late in the evening of De¬ 
cember 9, 1900. In his last letter of the cen¬ 
tury to Christina, from the Belur Math, he 
had written, ‘Just a voice across the conti¬ 
nents to say how do you do! Are you not sur¬ 
prised? Verily, I am a bird of passage. Gay 
and busy Paris, grim old Constantinople, 
sparkling little Athens, and pyramidal Cairo, 
all left behind, and here I am writing in my 
room on the Ganges, in the Math, ... ,5 ° 
Really, how fortunate must have been 
Christina, on whom Swamiji showered so 
much love and blessings through his letters! 

(To be continued ) 


50* U.L., dt. 19 December 1900. We get the 
same version of the letter in The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. VI, p. 440 ; but it 
has been addressed to Sister Nivcdita. To our 
mind, it is the portion of U.L., dt. 19 December 
1900 addressed to Sister Christine, the photostat 
of which in our archives. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION—V 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


41. Science and Retijgioo versus Magic 
and Miracles 

Some of our people, especially among 
our educated sections, including our admin¬ 
istrative personnel, run after all sorts of 
magic and miracles, puerile and sterile, in 
the name of religion and yoga. In this age 


of the marvels of physical science, such relig¬ 
ious magic and miracles appear infantile. 
What magic and miracles, performed in the 
name of a cheap religion and yoga, and 
held in secret by the performers, can com¬ 
pare with the ‘miracles’ performed by the 
physical sciences, verified and verifiable, 
open and communicable, whether in the 
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field of curing of diseases, and that too, on 
a mass scale, increasing of food production, 
or putting a man or a vehicle on the Moon 
or the Mars and bringing both back to 
earth! 

The great Buddha discouraged all miracles 
and secrecy in religion. What is secret may 
not be sacred. What is sacred need not be 
secret. His teachings were profound, but 
were open, ehi passa, ehi passa, ‘come and 
see, come and see’, as he picturesquely ex¬ 
pressed it. Addressing his disciple Ananda, 
he said : The Tathagata has no secrecy ; 
secrecy belongs to three things, O Ananda : 
to priestly knowledge, to false knowledge, 
and to prostitutes. 

It is imperative that our people turn 
away from the cheap and secret miracles of 
yoga and religion, indulgence in which had 
kept our people weak and superstitious and 
in political slavery for centuries, and turn 
to master the marvellous and beneficial and 
open ‘miracles’ of physical science for our 
individual and collective welfare. 

The only 'miracle’ that can match, and 
also over-match, the great miracles of 
modern physical sciences is the ‘miracle’ of 
character produced by pure religion, by the 
science of spirituality. Purity, love, com¬ 
passion, work-efficiency, dedication, and 
service—these are the wonderful fruits which 
are produced by the science of religion in 
us. Gandhiji wrought, and taught, the 
miracles of transmuting hatred into love and 
violence into non-violence. 

Dependence on the cheap miracles of 
religion and yoga weakens the human mind; 
they are hypnotic in their effects. Vedanta 
and all the great spiritual teachers of the 
world, therefore, always discouraged them. 
Vivekananda preached Vedanta to de- 
hypnotise such and other already hypnotised 
people in the East and the West; ‘Strength, 
strength, is what the Upanisads preach to 
me from every page,’ he proclaimed. He 
preferred people becoming atheistic and 

2 


agnostic to becoming superstitious fools; 
for the atheist and the agnostic, he said, can 
still attain freedom, but not those who are 
weakened by superstition. That js why Sri 
Krsna. preached in the Gita , buddhi-yoga, 
the yoga of Reason, as the unfailing guide 
in life. 

Vedanta has provided the science of relig¬ 
ion with an intelligible and international 
framework of terms and concepts, which 
help the various religions of the world to 
understand themselves, to understand and 
welcome each other, and to understand and 
appreciate the physical sciences. This is 
precisely the service that modern physical 
science has rendered to all physical or posi¬ 
tivistic knowledge. Both thus become, 
though developed in different countries and 
in different pciiods of history, human contri¬ 
butions to knowledge and life fulfilment. 
In the Gita, §rl Krsna describes the ‘with¬ 
out’ of nature as the aspect of aparu prakrti. 
or ordinary nature, and the ‘within’ of 
nature as the aspect of para prakrti . or 
higher nature, of the one total divine Nature 
VII. 5) : 

if 

Apareyam itastvanydm 
prakrtim viddhi me parinn ; 

Jiva-bhutdm mahdbdho 
yayedam dhdryate jagat — 

‘This is (My) ordinary nature; but. other 
than this, know My higher nature, O mighty- 
armed (Arjuna), which is of the nature of 
intelligence and by which this whole uni¬ 
verse is sustained.’ 

Commenting on this statement of Sri 
Krsna in his comment on the next verse, 
verse 6, sahkaracarya says : 

Prak'rti-dvaya-dvarena ahum 
sarvajha isvaro jagat ah kdranam- 

‘Through this twofold Nature, I, who am 
God the all-knowing (being of the nature of 
pure Consciousness), am the cause of this 
universe. 
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The combination of these two, namely, grasps the limitations of the reason it 


religion, or the scientific approach to the 
‘within’ of nature, and modem science, or 
the scientific approach to the ‘without’ of 
nature, constitutes the complete education 
for fulfilment for all humanity today. 
Echoing this conviction in the concluding 
portion of his Autobiography, astro-physicist 
R. A. Millikan says: 

‘It seems to me that the two great pillars 
upon which all human well-being and 
human progress rest are first, the spirit 
of religion, and second, the spirit of 
science—or knowledge. Neither can 
attain its largest effectiveness without 
support from the other. To promote the 
latter we have universities and research 
institutions. But the supreme opportunity 
for everyone with no exception lies in the 
first.' (italics not by the author). 

42. Rationalism and the March of Reason 

1 have discussed earlier the limitations of 
physical science as well as the limitations 
of dogma-bound religion, and have referred 
to Swami Vivekananda’s strong plea to sub¬ 
ject religion to rational scrutiny. In the 
wake of the materialistic world picture of 
nineteenth-century science, religion came 
under the attack of not only physical science, 
but also of a philosophy and of a movement 
known as rationalism, which has done good 
work to encourage clear thinking. But post¬ 
war rationalists and rationalism have become 
somewhat anachronistic by continuing to 
swear by a physical science which is now 
no more what it was in the last century. 
The humility of twentieth-century science is 
yet to invade the citadel of that rationalism. 
That wholesome invasion will be accom¬ 
plished when rationalism recognises the dis¬ 
tinction between religion, on the one side, 
and superstition and obscurantism, on the 
other. But, today, its fight against all relig¬ 
ion, in the absence of this recognition, has 
itself become an irrational venture. It can 
overcome this irrationality only when it 


handles, and recognises the truth of the 
march of reason. It will then find all the 
forces of religion also on its side in its fight 
against all superstition and obscurantism. 

What is the meaning of the statement 
that logical reason, which is the instrument 
of logic and scientific method, is limited in 
scope and feels baffled by the mystery of 
the external universe? Logical reason is 
inconclusive— tarka-apratisthundt —is also a 
famous statement of the Brahma-sutrds of 
Badarayana. Reason is a precious value 
thrown up by evolution and the source of 
much human progress in culture and civili¬ 
sation. The discovery of its inadequacy is 
itself the fruit of man’s insatiable love of 
truth, and his passion to push forward in its 
search. The discovery of the limitations of 
reason, therefore, is not, and should not he 
allowed to become, a signal to revert to nn- 
nason or less reason. It has to be further 
developed into a more adequate instrument 
for pursuing the quest for truth. This is 
what Vedanta achieved in its buddhi, or 
philosophical Reason, as 1 have discussed 
earlier. This is conveyed in a lucid utter¬ 
ance of Swami Vivekananda ( Complete 
Works, Vol. I, eleventh edition, p. 185) : 

‘On reason we must have to lay our 
foundation ; we must follow reason as 
far as it leads ; and when reason fails, 
reason itself will show us the way to the 
highest plane.’ 

Vedanta secs the chief basis of this limi¬ 
tation of scientific reason in its sole depend¬ 
ence on the observed sense data of the 
external world and neglect of the observer 
or experiencer of the inner world. Within 
the field of sense experience, scientific rea¬ 
son is the most versatile instrument of 
knowledge of truth. Man has, by slow 
degrees, developed this instrument, along 
with its most important tool, namely, lan¬ 
guage. in piccision and range, and has suc¬ 
cessfully dealt with the baffling and confused 
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mass of data pouring in upon him from nineteenth century, in unravelling the mvs- 


his external world. With these great achieve¬ 
ments to its credit, how can anyone speak 
with finality about the limitations of human 
reason? Have we not seen reason’s limita¬ 
tions being overcome by reason itself in the 
brief course of human history? What a 
distance has reason travelled, from an un¬ 
certain tool in the hands of primitive man 
to an efficient instrument in the hands of 
twentieth-century scientist ! Can we not 
expect, therefore, that reason itself will over¬ 
come whatever limitations have come into 
view in its scope and function? 

The answer of Vedanta to these doubts 
and questionings is bold and clear and posi¬ 
tive ; and behind that answer lies an impres¬ 
sive record of human endeavour, as T have 
shown earlier, to develop human reason 
and human language as instruments to 
secure for man satisfaction in his insatiable 
hunger for truth, for knowledge for its own 
sake and, to a lesser extent, in his search 
for general human happiness and welfare. 
Vedanta holds that reason is the most pre¬ 
cious possession of man and that it should 
be kept bright and pure, and that nothing 
should be indulged in which weakens or 
destroys it. 

The truth of the march of reason is 
revealed in the history of reason’s con¬ 
frontation with experience, with deeper 
and deeper layers of experience. Reason as 
experienced in formal logic is under the 
most rigid framework, and has very little to 
do with experience. And this fact explains 
its static and formal nature and its incapac¬ 
ity to give new knowledge. In all formal 
logical deductions, the conclusion is only 
the re-statement of the proposition itself. 
Reason achieves a direct confrontation with 
experience in the logic of scientific method. 
It was this discipline of experience that en¬ 
abled scientific inductive reason, with the 
help of disciplined deduction, to achieve its 
great successes, from the seventeenth to the 


tcries of external nature. But, by the end 
of the nineteenth century, scientific reason 
also began to feel even the erstwhile frame¬ 
work of classical physics too rigid for its 
expansive mood. Says physicist the late 
Heisenberg (Physics and Philosophy, p. 169): 

‘The nineteenth century developed an 
extremely rigid frame for natural science, 
which formed not only science, but also 
the general outlook of great masses of 
people. This frame was supported by 
the fundamental concepts of classical 
physics, space, time, matter, and caus¬ 
ality ; the concept of reality applied to 
the things or events that we could p?r- 
ceive by our senses or that could be 
observed by means of the refined tools 
that technical science had provided. 
Matter was the primary reality. The prog¬ 
ress of science was pictured as a cru¬ 
sade of conquest into the material world. 
Utility was the watchword of the time. 

... This frame was so narrow and rigid 
that it was difficult to find a place in it 
for many concepts of our language that 
had always belonged to its very sub¬ 
stance, for instance, the concepts of mind, 
of Jhe human soul, or of life.’ 

The breakdown of this rigid framework 
of classical physics, and of its reason, be¬ 
came inevitable at the end of the nineteenth 
century with the discovery of a mass of new 
facts regarding the physical world, more 
especially of the sub-atomic world. The 
development of the quantum and relativity 
theories accelerated this process through the 
early decades of the present century, until 
the old framework became utterly untenable. 
The most revolutionary aspect of this 
change lay in repudiating the exclusively 
‘objective’ character of the so-called objec¬ 
tive world studied by science, and the con¬ 
sequent change in its concept of reality. 
Pointing out the significance of the quan¬ 
tum theory in this connection. Heisenberg 
says (ibid., p. 33) : 

‘It is in the quantum theory that the most 
fundamental changes with respect to the 
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concept of reality have taken place, and 
in quantum theory in its final form the 
new ideas of atomic physics are concen¬ 
trated and crystallised.... But the change 
in the concept of reality manifesting it¬ 
self in quantum theory is not simply a 
continuation of the past; it seems to he a 
real break in the structure of modern 
science' (italics not by the author\ 

The history of modern science reveals the 
distance travelled by reason from the sterility 
of formal logic, through the fruitful, though 
rigid, framework of classical physics, to the 
revolutionary and expansive heights of 
quantum and relativity physics. Every 
advance in the march of reason, every step 
forward in achieving reason’s clarity and 
effectiveness, has been the product of in¬ 
crease in detachment, in subtlety , and in 
the range of facts. The reason of formal 
logic rose beyond its own limitations by 
developing into the reason of classical 
physics with its stress on induction and 
verification; the reason of classical physics 
similarly transcended its own limitations by 
growing into the reason of twentieth-century 
physics. 

In this latest development, reason has 
achieved an evaluation of experience and a 
criticism of itself far surpassing anything 
that was ever achieved in the whole range 
of Western thought, scientific or philosoph¬ 
ical. It is obvious that neither the reason 
of formal logic nor the jeason of classical 
physics, which is the reason handled by 
rationalists and their rationalism, can 
handle the values that lie beyond the §en- 
satc level. For, that reason, as shown by 
modern depth psychology, is a fugitive in 
the hands of the unconscious and the sub¬ 
conscious. Their limitations proceed from 
what Sir James Jeans calls their ‘purely hu¬ 
man angle of vision*. Vedanta expresses the 
same idea by saying that their limitations 
proceed from their confining themselves to 
the data of the waking , or jagrat, state only. 
In quantum and relativity physics, as also 


in other branches of science like twentieth- 
century biology and Freudian psychology, 
reason has broken through this rigid frame¬ 
work of the waking state, with its sense data 
and the ego, its synthetic a priori concepts, 
its limited ideas of subject and object, its 
notion of substantiality as the criterion of 
reality, and copy, correspondence, and 
coherence, etc., as criteria of truth. It has 
thus released reason from its sensate tether, 
or to use the VedSntic language, from 
its waking state tether, and set it 
on the high road of adventure into 
the mystery of the unknown in man 
and nature, through the study, in Vedantic 
terminology, of the data of the waking and 
dream states in correlation. 

The reality that confronts reason in 
twentieth-century physics is not static 
objects in space and time, but dynamic 
events in a space-time continuum, in 
which all objects and subjects of the 
waking stale become just passing configur¬ 
ations of that space-time. It is significant to 
note that it is this dimension of experience 
that is revealed in the dream state. If science 
finds that the subject or observer enters into 
its knowledge of the objective world, and if 
the purely objective is nowhere to be found— 
and this is the situation in nuclear physics- 
it will be only true to itself if it enters into 
an inquiry into the unique datum of the 
subject, or observer, or the self, with a view 
to investigating the reality underlying all 
events or phenomena. With this widening 
of the field of investigation, the develop¬ 
ment and sharpening of reason has also to 
keep pace, in order to make it subtler and 
subtler, clearer and clearer, to cope with 
the subtler and subtler dimensions of reality. 
This is achieved through greater and 
greater intellectual detachment and moral 
purity, arising from the liberation of reason, 
according to Vedanta, from thraldom to 
man’s sensate nature. 

When this is done, the logic of the con- 
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scious and the logic of the unconscious, the 
logic of the waking state and the logic of the 
dream state, become fused into the grand 
logic of all drsyam, or the totality of all 
percepts and concepts. The reason that 
comprehends this grand sweep of all 
drsyam is the bud d hi of Vedanta, which 
alone has the capacity to turn its search¬ 
light to the drk, or subject, or seer, or 
observer, behind all dr&yam. The answer 
to the question, what is the "known’? can¬ 
not be found until the answer to the ques¬ 
tion, who is the ‘knoweT’? is found. Scien¬ 
tific reason has already established the rela¬ 
tive character of all objects experienced in 
the waking state, as also of its ideas of 
time, space, and causality. As configurations 
of space-time continuum, these had been 
interpreted by relativity physics as possess¬ 
ing some reality which, in their separate 
forms, was denied to them. The study of 
dream similarly reveals the unreality of the 
separate dream presentations and the reality 
of the citta or mind-stuif. It is this investi¬ 
gation, and its further pursuit, says Vedanta, 
that opens the way to developing scientific 
reason into buddhi , or philosophical Reason. 

Philosophical Reason not only discovers 
the relativity, finitude and changeability of 
all drsyam, including the egos of the waking 
and dream states, but it also asks the funda¬ 
mental philosophical question whether there 
is a changeless reality somewhere in the 
depth of experience, and if there is such a 
reality, what is its nature and what is its 
relation to the entire world of the drsyam. 
Knowledge and memory are data which 
demand the unity and unchangeability of 
the knowing subject or the self; but the 
egos of the waking and dream states arc 
changeable and mutually exclusive. 

Does experience disclose a changeless 
subject beyond the egos of the two states? 
For seeking an answer to this vital question, 
Vedantic reason finds it necessary to investi¬ 
gate the philosophical significance of the 


third state, or avasthd, apart from the two, 
waking and dream, namely, susupti, or 
dreamless sleep, in which all the subjects 
and objects of the other two states dis¬ 
appear and merge in the one eternal subject, 
of the nature of pure Consciousness, the 
Atman or Brahman, and of which the whole 
world of presentations, with their subjects 
and objects, are but passing configurations. 
Vedanta insists that this insight into what 
susupli reveals comes to reason only when 
it becomes pure by shedding its last and 
persistent attachment, namely, the causal 
notion of the waking state, a notion, which, 
even in the waking state, is found to be 
untenable by quantum physics. The Reality 
that then shines is described by Vedanta as 
the turiya, which the MCmdukya Upanisad, 
in its verse 7, describes as : 

M 

Adrfyant, avyavaimryam, agrdhyam, 
alaksantim, acintyam, avyapadesyam, ekatma- 
pratyaya-sdram, prapaheopasamam. ion¬ 
ium, sivam, advaitam, caturthcm manyante, 
sa dtnui sa vijneyah — 

^‘Unseen, not caught in the network of 
relativity, ungrasped (by speech and all 
other sense organs), without any indicating 
marks (which alone makes logical inference 
possible'-, ungrasped by thought, without 
any name (for identification), of the essence 
of the consciousness of the unity of the Self, 
the tranquilisation of the ever-changing 
world phenomena, (all) peace, goodness, 
and non-duality that is considered as the 
Fourth—He is the Atman; He is to be 
realised.’ 

The Atman is thus the unity of all experi¬ 
ence : this entire universe is the Atman, 
which is ‘of the nature of eft, or Pure Con¬ 
sciousness. Being the Self of all, Atman is 
cit-svarupam and advitiyam , of the very 
nature of pure Consciousness and infinite 
and non-dual’. Says the nuclear physicist 
Erwin SchrSdinger on the nature of con¬ 
sciousness (What is Life ? pp. 99, 91) : 
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’Consciousness is never experienced in 
the plural, only in the singular. ... 
Consciousness is a singular of which 
the plural is unknown; that there is 
only one thing and that, what seems to 
be a plurality, is merely a series of 
different aspects of this one thing, pro¬ 
duced by a deception (the Indian Maya)* 

It was this lokottara, (i.e., transcendental, 
beyond cause) Consciousness that the great 
Buddha realised on that blessed full moon 
night over 2,500 years ago. Referring to 
this realisation, he told his disciples later : 
C Sutta Pitaka, Majjhima Nikdya, Suita 26 : 
Ariya-pariyesana Sutta ) : 

‘I attained the supreme peace of an ego- 
extinction not affected by decay, ... 
disease, ... death, ... grief, ... and 
defilement. And the jbdnam, or Knowl¬ 
edge, now as a thing seen ( darsanam ), 
arose in me : My vimukti , or liberation, 
is established: jdti , or subjection to the 
causal chain, is terminated here (in this 
birth); there is not now punarhhava, or 
re-birth.’ 

And. again : 

‘Hearken, monks, the amrtam, or the 
Immortal, has been gained by me. I 
teach, I show, the Truth.’ 

In the course of another discourse in the 
Jeta grove of Sravasti, Buddha uttered these 
solemn words clarifying the nirvana experi¬ 
ence of this Lokottara, or Tttriyii, state 
{IJdana. Woodward’s translation) : 

‘There is, brethren, an unborn, a not- 
become. a not-madc, a not-compounded. 
If there were not, brethren, this that is 
unborn, not become, not made, not com¬ 
pounded, there could not be made any 
escape from what is born, become, made, 
compounded. 

‘But since, brethren, there is this unborn, 
not-become, not-made, not-compounded, 
therefore is there made known an escape 
from what is born, become, made, com¬ 
pounded.’ 

In his Mandukyo’ panisad Kdrikd, Gauda- 
pada refers to Brahman as pure Conscious¬ 


ness and as above causality (III. 33): 

Akalpakam a jam jmutant 
jneyahhinnata pracaksate; 

Brahma jheyam ajarii nityam 
ajend-jam vibudhyate — 

‘The jhdnam, i.e. reason or knowledge, 
which is beyond causality, and free from all 
conceptual limitations, is ever inseparable 
from the knowable (Reality). Brahman is 
the sole knowable (Reality), eternal and 
beyond causality. The unborn or the non- 
causal (Brahman) is realized by the unborn 
or the non-causal (reason or knowledge).’ 

And, giving his obeisance to the human 
guru who has realised the highest truth (of 
the unity of all experience as the Self), which 
is beyond all cause and effect relations. 
Gaudapada says (ibid., IV. I) : 

Jnanena-ka&a-kalpena 
dharmdnyo gagano-pamdn ; 

Jheyd-hhinnena siniibnddhah 
tatn vande dvipaddth varum - 

‘I bow down to that best among human 
beings who, with his jnana, reason or knowl¬ 
edge, which (as pure Consciousness) is 
(infinite) like the void, has realised the non- 
separateness of the objects and entities of 
the universe, which are also (infinite) like 
the Void, from the Knowable (i.e. Brah¬ 
man).’ 

In the words of Sri Ramakrishna : 

‘Suddhit manas, or pure mind, xmldha 
hudd/ii. or pure reason, and sirldha 
Atman, or pure Self, are one and the 
same Reality.’ 

The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad in a majes¬ 
tic passage (II. i. 20) describes the pranas, 
or the energies of the world, as satyam, or 
truth, and presents the Atman as satvasya 
satyam, or the Truth of truth : 

Sa yathornandbhih tantunoccaret, 

yathagneh ksudrd visphuliiigd vyuccuranti; 
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Evcun eva asmat dtmanah 

sarve prdrtdh, sarve lokdfi, 

sarve devah, sarvani bhutdni vyuccuranti. 
Tasyo’panisat— satyasya satyamiti; 

prana vai satyam, tesdm e§a satyam — 

‘As a spider moves along the thread (of 
the web produced by it from itself), and as 
from a (blazing) fire, tiny sparks fly in all 
directions, so from this Atman emanate all 
energies, all worlds, all (luminous) sense 
organs, and all beings. Its mystical name 
is—“the Truth of truth”. The cosmic 
energies of the world are truth; and This 
is the Truth of those (energies).’ 

The Sri mad Bhdgavatam (I. ii. 11) refers 
to the tattva-viddh , i.e. the knowers of 
Truth, who present the tattvam, or Truth, as 
advayam jiidnam, non-dual jhdnam, i.e. 
pure Knowledge or Reason or Conscious¬ 
ness or Experience-field. 

The scientific method which reason pur¬ 
sues to realise this ever-present Unity is 
described by Vedanta as the avasthd-traya- 
prakriyd ■ • the methodology of the three 
avaslhas, or states. This is reason compre¬ 
hending all reality, external and internal, 
objective and subjective, the ‘without’ and 
the ‘within’ of all nature. It is because of 
the very limited nature of the reason of 
rationalism that it is unable to distinguish 
between spirituality and superstition and, 
with a sense of cock-sureness, fights with 
both ; and it is because reason in twentieth- 
century science has become expansive that 
it stands in reverence before the great mys¬ 
tery of the unknown and is drawn towards 
it irresistibly. Reason that sunders reality 
into scientific, artistic, and religious fields 
shows only its own limitation, and not of 
reality ; such separation is permissible, as 
in the case of the different names of the one 
ocean surrounding the earth, as a provi¬ 
sional approach for purposes of study and 
analysis ; but, if pursued too far, and treated 
as final, it distorts reality. It is the supreme 
function of philosophical Reason, says 


Vedanta, to synthesise the conclusions of 
the various branches of human knowledge 
and experience and achieve a vision of the 
total and integral reality. Reason in Vedanta 
achieved this comprehensive vision of 
reality and discovered, thereby, the ever¬ 
present harmony, not only between religion 
and religion, but also between religion, art, 
and physical science. The Vedantic vision 
of unity became, accordingly, the meeting 
ground of faith and reason, love and knowl¬ 
edge, poetry and philosophy, art and 
science. Referring to this sweep of the 
buddhi, or philosophical Reason, of Vedanta, 
as presented by Swami Vivekananda in the 
modern age. Sister Nivedita writes (Complete 
Works, Vol. I, eleventh edition. Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. xiii-xiv) : 

‘To him. there is no difference between 
service of man and worship of God, 
between manliness and faith, between 
true righteousness and spirituality. All 
his words, from one point of view, read 
as a commentary upon this central con¬ 
viction : “Art, Science and Religion”, 
he said once, “are but three different 
ways of expressing a single truth. But 
*in order to understand this, we must 
have the theory of advaita (non¬ 
duality).” ’ 

43. Modern Physics and Philosophical 
Reason 

In countless ways, every department of 
physical science today is extending the 
bounds of man's knowledge of fundamental 
unity behind the manifold diversities of the 
universe. Physical science started with the 
exploration of the mysteries of external 
nature; but at the farthest end of this 
search, it finds itself face to face with the 
mystery of man, of his mind and conscious¬ 
ness, the deepest mystery of all. The philos¬ 
ophies of the East, particularly the Vedanta 
of Tndia, including Buddhist thought, 
directly faced this mystery of man, more 
than two thousand years ago, by initiating 
the exploration of the internal world and 
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carrying it through to its depths. And to¬ 
day wc witness a steady convergence of 
these two indirect and direct approaches in 
a common philosophy of the one behind the 
many. 

Physicists of the first quarter of this cen¬ 
tury. faced with the challenge of the revolu¬ 
tionary discoveries of relativity and quan¬ 
tum physics, turned into bold philosophi¬ 
cal thinkers, developing the reason of phys¬ 
ics into buihlhi or philosophical Reason, by 
transforming it into a critique, not only of the 
observed sense data of the physical world, 
but also of man the observer. Starting with 
Eddington, Jeans, Max Planck, Einstein, 
Shrodinger, Niels Bohr, Heisenberg, and 
other great creators of twentieth-century 
physics, this philosophical trend has grown 
through the last five decades, culminating, 
about three years ago, in The Tao of Physics 
of Berkeley University Physics Professor, 
Dr. Fritjof Capra. 

Concluding his Space, Time, and Gravi¬ 
tation, Eddington hinted at the emergence 
of the mystery of man from the study of the 
mystery of physical nature : 

“The theory of relativity has passed in 
review the whole subject-matter of 
physics. It has unified the great laws 
which, by the precision of their formula¬ 
tion and the exactness of their applica¬ 
tion, have won the proud place in human 
knowledge which physical science holds 
today. And yet, in regard to the nature 
of things, this knowledge is only an 
empty shell—a form of symbols. It is 
knowledge of structural form, and not 
knowledge of content. All through the 
physical world runs that unknown con¬ 
tent, which must surely be the stuff of 
our * consciousness. Here is a hint of 
aspects deep within the world of physics, 
and yet unattainable by the methods of 
physics. And, moreover, we have found 
that, where science has progressed the 
farthest, the mind has hut regained from 
nature that which the mind has put into 
nature. We have found a strange foot¬ 
print on the shores of the unkown. We 


have devised profound theories, one 
after another, to account for its origin. 
At least , we have succeeded in recon¬ 
structing the creature that made the foot¬ 
print. And hi it is our own.’ (italics 
not by the author). 

Hints such as these, given by the earlier 
philosopher-scientists, have developed into 
positive affirmations in Dr. Capra of this 
decade. The very title of his book : Tfie 
Tao of Physics, is significant in this con¬ 
nection, apart from the masterly and fasci¬ 
nating exposition he gives, in the course of 
the book, of his main thesis that: 

“the basic elements of the Eastern world 
view are also those of the world view 
emerging from modern physics’, 

and that 

‘Eastern thought, and more generally, 
mystical thought, provide a consistent 
and relevant philosophical background 
to the theories of contemporary science’ 
(The Tao of Physics, p. 25). 

Noting that, through the two centuries 
of association with the philosophy of materi¬ 
alism and mechanism, and the contem¬ 
porary reactions against the ravages wrought 
by over-technology, the image of science in 
the eyes of modern man has suffered much 
damage, Capra seeks to restore the image 
of pure science as the discipline in the pur¬ 
suit of truth and human excellence, not in 
opposition, but in tune, with the spiritual 
heritage of man, and more especially, of the 
spiritual heritage of the East (ibid.) : 

‘This book aims at improving the image 
of science by showing that there is an 
essential harmony between the spirit of 
Eastern wisdom and Western science. 
It attempts to suggest that modern physics 
goes far beyond technology, that the way 
—or Tao—of physics can be a path with 
a heart, a way to spiritual knowledge 
and self-realisation .’ 

Echoing the voice of Vedanta and all 
mystical thought that the fundamental 
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search for reality takes man beyond the space, time, and causality. Referring to this 
senses and the sensory world of phenomena, kinship. Dr. Capra says {ibid., gp. 186-87): 
Capra says {ibid., p. 51) : 


‘On this journey to the world of the 
infinitely small, the most important step, 
from a philosophical point of view, was 
the first one : the step into the world 
of atoms. Probing inside the atom and 
investigating its structure, science trans¬ 
cended the limits of our sensory imagi¬ 
nation. From this point on, it could no 
longer rely with absolute certainty on 
logic and commonsense. Atomic physics 
provided the scientists with the first 
glimpses of the essential nature of 
things. Like the mystics, physicists were 
now dealing with a non-sensory experi¬ 
ence of reality and, like the mystics, they 
had to face the paradoxical aspects of 
this experience. From then on, therefore, 
the models and images of modem physics 
became akin to those of Eastern 
philosophy.’ 

Referring to the basic unity of the uni¬ 
verse, as upheld in Eastern mysticism and 
modern physics, Capra says {ibid., pp. ISO- 
31) : 

‘The most important characteristic of the 
Eastern world view —one could almost 
say the essence of it—is the awareness 
of the unity and mutual interrelation of 
all things and events. ... The Eastern 
traditions constantly refer to this ulti¬ 
mate indivisible reality, which manifests 
itself in all things, and of which all 
things are parts. It is called Brahman jn 
Hinduism, Dharmakaya in Buddhism, 
Tao in Taoism. ... 

'The basic oneness of the universe is 
not only the central characteristic of the 
mystical experience, but is also one of 
die most important revelations of 
modem physics. It becomes apparent 
at the atomic level, and manifests itself 
more and more as one penetrates deeper 
into matter, down into the realm of sub¬ 
atomic particles. The unity of all things 
and events will be a recurring theme 
throughout our comparison of modern 
physics and Eastern philosophy / 

Both speak of reality as transcending 

3 


‘The space-time of relativistic physics is 
a similar timeless space of a higher 
dimension. All events in it are inter¬ 
connected, but the connections are not 
causal. Particle interactions can be inter¬ 
preted in terms of cause and effect only 
when the space-time diagrams are read 
in a definite direction, e.g. from the bot¬ 
tom to the top. When they are taken as 
four dimensional patterns without any 
definite direction of time attached to 
them, there is no “before” and no 
“after”, and thus no causation. 
‘Similarly, the Eastern mystics assert 
that, in transcending time, they also 
transcend the world of cause and effect. 
Like our ordinary notions of space and 
time, causation is an idea which is limi¬ 
ted to a certain experience of the world 
and has to be abandoned when this 
experience is extended. In the words of 
Swami Vivekananda (Jndna Yoga, p. 
109) : 

‘“Time, space, and causation are like 
the glass through which the Absolute is 
seen. ... In the Absolute there is neither 
time, space, >nor causation.” 

*The Eastern spiritual traditions show 
their followers various ways of going 
beyond the ordinary experience of time 
and of freeing themselves from the chain 
of cause and effect—from the bondage 
of karma, as the Hindus and Buddhists 
say. It has therefore been said that 
Eastern mysticism is a liberation from 
time. The same may be said of relati¬ 
vistic physics.’ 

Again {ibid., p. 211) : 

‘Subsequent to the emergence of the 
field concept, physicists have attempted 
to unify the various fields into a single 
fundamental field which would incor¬ 
porate all physical phenomena. Einstein, 
in particular, spent the last years of his 
life searching for such a unified field. 
The Brahman of the Hindus, like the 
Dharmakaya of the Buddhists, and the 
Tao of the Taoists, can be seen, perhaps, 
as the ultimate unified field, from which 
spring not only the phenomena studied in 
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physics, but all other phenomena as well. 
In the Eastern view, the reality under¬ 
lying all phenomena is beyond all forms 
and defies all description and specifica¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, often said to be 
formless, empty, or void. But this empti¬ 
ness is not to be taken for mere nothing¬ 
ness. It is, on the contrary, the essence 
of all forms and the source of all life. 
Thus the Upanisads say {Chdndogya 
Upanisad, IV. 10. 4) : 

4 “ Brahman is life. Brahman is joy. 
Brahman is the Void. ... 

Joy, verily, that is the same as the 
Void. 

The Void, verily, that is the same as 
joy.” ’ 

Atomic physics is confronted with the 
problem of consciousness through the datum 
of the ‘observer’, or, to use the new, and more 
meaningful, term coined by physicist John 
Wheeler, ‘participator*. Accordingly, Dr. 
Capra says {ibid., p. 300) : 

‘In modern physics, the question of con¬ 
sciousness has arisen in connection with 
the observation of atomic phenomena. 
Quantum theory has made it clear that 
these phenomena can only be under¬ 
stood as links in a chain of processes, 
the end of which lies in the conscious¬ 
ness of the human observer. In the 
words of Eugene Wigner ( Symmetries 
and Reflections—Scientific Essays, p. 
172': 

4 “It was not possible to formulate the 
laws (of quantum theory) in a fully con¬ 
sistent way without reference to con¬ 
sciousness.” 

‘The pragmatic formulation of quantum 
theory used by the scientists in their 
work does not refer to their conscious¬ 
ness explicitly. Wigner and other physi¬ 
cists have argued, however, that the ex¬ 
plicit inclusion of human consciousness 
may be an essential aspect of future 
theories of matter. 

‘Such a development would open excit¬ 
ing possibilities for a direct interaction 
between physics and Eastern mysticism. 
The understanding of one’s conscious¬ 
ness and its relation to the rest of the 
universe is the starting point of all mys¬ 


tical experience. ...If physicists really 
want to include the nature of human 
consciousness in their realm of research, 
a study of Eastern ideas may well pro¬ 
vide them with stimulating new view 
points: (italics not by the author). 

Confirming Swami Vivekananda’is view, 
quoted in section 22 of this lecture, that 
the physicist and the mystic reach the truth 
of unity though following different ap¬ 

proaches, Dr. Capra says {ibid., p. 305) : 

‘In contrast to the mystic, the physicist 
begins his enquiry into the essential 
nature of things by studying the material 
world. Penetrating into ever deeper 
realms of ipatter, he has become aware 
of the essential unity of all things and 
events. More than that, he has also 

learnt that he himself and his conscious¬ 
ness are an integral part of this unity. 
Thus the mystic and the physicist arrive 
at the same conclusion; one starting 

from the inner realm, the other from 
the outer world. The harmony between 
their views confirms the ancient Indian 
wisdom that Brahman, the ultimate 

reality without, is identical to Atman, 
the reality within.' (italics not by the 
author). 

44< Conclusion 

Understood in this light, there is no con¬ 
flict between science and religion, between 
the physical sciences and the science of 
spirituality. Both have the identical aim of 
discovering truth and helping man to grow 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, and 
achieve fulfilment. But each by itself is 
insufficient and helpless. They have been 
tried separately with unsatisfactory results. 
The older civilisations took guidance mostly 
from religion; their achievements were 
partial and limited. Modern civilisation 
relies solely on science; its achievements 
also have turned out to be partial and 
limited. The combination today of the 
spiritual energies of these two complemen¬ 
tary disciplines in the life of man will pro¬ 
duce fully integrated human beings, and 
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thus help to evolve a Complete human 
civilisation for which the world is ripe and 
waiting. This is the most outstanding con¬ 
tribution of Swami Vivekananda to human 
thought today. This synthetic vision of his 
finds lucid expression in a brief but com¬ 
prehensive testament of his VedSndc con¬ 
viction (i Complete Works, Vol. I, eleventh 
edition, p. 124; words in brackets not by 
Vivekananda): 

‘Each soul is potentially divine. 

‘The goal (of life) is to manifest this 
divine within by controlling nature, 
external (through physical sciences, tech¬ 
nology, and socio-political processes) 
and internal (through ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious processes). 

‘Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy—by one, 
or more, or all of these —and be free. 
‘This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or tem¬ 
ples, or forms, are but secondary details/ 
This science and technique for realising 
the true glory of man, followed with scientific 
thoroughness and detachment by the sages 
of the Upanisads, and revalidated by a suc¬ 
cession of spiritual experimenters down the 
ages from Buddha to Ramakrishna, is glow¬ 
ingly revealed in one of the immortal verses 
of the Svetasvatara Upanisad, which can fit¬ 
tingly conclude this study of science and 
religion : 

Srnvantu visve amrtasya putrah 
aye dhdmdni divydni tasthuh: 

Vedahametam purusam mahantam 
ddityavarnam tamasah parastdt; 

Tameva viditvd alimrtyumeti 
niinyah pc.nthd vidyate ayanaya. 

The crucial subject of human freedom 
hangs on the slender thread of the decision 
between man as nothing more than a tex¬ 
ture of cause and effect determinism like 
all physical nature, and man having a focus 
of freedom of the spirit within him. Con¬ 


temporary neurological and brain research 
all over the world is in search of a solution 
to this problem. India solved this 
problem in her Upanisads. long ago, 
from the point of view of the science 
of spirituality. Presenting this solu¬ 
tion. in the light of the above verse and in 
the context of the contemporary discussions 
on the subject, Swami Vivekananda said, in 
the course of his historic address at the 
Chicago World Parliament of Religion in 
1893 (Complete Works, Vol. I, eleventh 
edition, p. 11): 

‘Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised 
one moment on the foamy crest of a bil¬ 
low and dashed down into a yawning 
chasm the next, a powerless, helpless 
wreck in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, 
uncompromising current of cause and 
effect? ... The heart sinks at the idea, 
yet this is the law of Nature. Ts there 
no hope? Is there no escape?—was the 
cry that went up from the bottom of the 
heart of despair. It reached the throne 
of mercy, and words of hope and consola¬ 
tion came down and inspired a Vedic 
sage, and he stood up before the world 
-and in trumpet voice proclaimed the 
glad tidings : “Hear, ye children of im¬ 
mortal bliss ! even ye that reside in 
higher spheres ! I have found the Ancient 
One, who is beyond all darkness, all 
delusion; knowing Him alone, you shall 
be saved from death over again.” 

Children of immortal bliss”—what a 
sweet, what a hopeful name 1 Allow me 
to call you. brethren, by that sweet name 
—heirs of immortal bliss—yea, the 
Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye are 
the children of God, the sharers of im¬ 
mortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. 
Ye divinities on earth—sinners ! It is 
a sin to call a man so; it is a standing 
libel on human nature. Come up. O 
lions, and shake off the delusion that you 
are sheep ; you are souls immortal, spiiits 
free, blest, and eternal; ye are not mat¬ 
ter, ye are not bodies. Matter is your 
servant, not you the servant of matter.’ 

(Concluded) 
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Three days after the party had crossed 
Mount Hamilton into the valley. Miss Lucy 
Gow Beckham, a teacher from the Alameda 
Home of Truth, and a Miss Clark, a mem¬ 
ber of the San Francisco Vedanta Society, 
whose first name is nowhere recorded, ar¬ 
rived at the Retreat, bringing the number of 
students up to twelve. In addition to carry¬ 
ing the two newcomers from the top of 
Mount Hamilton in his wagon, Mr. Gerber 
gradually hauled down the tents and other 
sorely needed supplies, and thus, bit by bit, 
the Ashrama took livable shape. It was, 
however, many weeks before each student 
had his own tent, furnished with a cot, a 
table, and a little round stove, the last of 
which was welcome when the nights and 
early mornings began to turn icy cold. 
Water was at first carted at the then steep 
price of seventy-five cents a barrel from a 
well six miles distant; soon, however, a 
trickling spring was discovered on the prop¬ 
erty and enlarged by a helpful neighbour 
into a deep, self-renewing pool. ‘Each morn¬ 
ing before breakfast, the members of what 
we called the bucket brigade walked the 
narrow half-mile trail to the well,’ Miss An- 
sell wrote in her ‘Memories of Swami Turiya- 
nanda’, ‘and returned with a bucket of water 
in each hand for the day’s needs. All laundry 
operations were performed at the well, the 
clothes being spread on bushes to dry in the 
sun. The men went there very early in the 
morning for their daily bath, but the women 
bathed in their tents.’ 

During the first three months the only 
men students at the Ashrama were George 
Roorbach and Dr. Logan, the latter of 
whom returned to San Francisco at the end 
of August. It was Mr. Roorbach who. 


handy with hammer, saw, and shovel, 
developed the property. He worked hard. 
From rough boards he built a long refectory 
table, which was at first set out under the 
trees and later brought into the ‘dining 
room’, an area formed by stretching a 
canvas awning from the log cabin roof to 
the kitchen shed. Later, after lumber had 
been hauled over the mountain in October, 
he constructed, under Swami Turiyananda’s 
direction, a meditation cabin—a small, 
square, one-room building with three 
windows and a door. Inside was a make¬ 
shift altar, upon which was placed a photo¬ 
graph of Sri Ramakrishna. At the end 
of the year, three other cabins were built, 
and in the spring of 1901 George Roorbach 
completed the improvement of Shanti 
Ashrama by digging a cellar under the 
kitchen shed where supplies could be stored. 
(Alone of these buildings, the meditation 
cabin still stands.) 

In the meanwhile, Swami Turiyananda 
devoted his time and energy to establishing 
the Retreat itself: 

Soon after the party got to the 
Ashrama [Mr. Allan wrote in his brief, 
unpublished ‘Early History of the San 
Francisco Vedanta Society’] things began 
to get regulated by the unseen hand of 
the Swami, and each took uo some 
necessary duty; some gathered the wood 
required for cooking and the camp-fire, 
some prepared the meals, some washed 
the dishes, some cleared up or improved 
the premises, all were happily busy. 
The evening camp-fire [which] was 
inaugurated as soon as Swami got to the 
Ashrama... was held regularly each 
evening thereafter, while the class 
instruction and regular meditation were 
started during the second week, the 
routine being as follows : 6 to 7 a.m. 
meditation; 7 a.m. breakfast; 10 a.m. 
lesson by the Swami, usually from Raja 
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Yoga or the Mandukya Upanishad 
[and later in 1900 from Vivekachuda- 
mani]; 1 p.m. light luncji.; 6 p.m. 
dinner; 7-9 p.m. meditation and general 
conversation around the camp-fire. 
Swami awakened everyone at the 
Ashrama by continuously chanting while 
walking about among the tents and 
cabins; in fact, Swami chanted from 
morning till eve and far into the night. 
He also insisted on helping with all 
the work, and he did his full share in 
cutting wood, carrying water, working 
on the new buildings, etc. etc., all the 
while keeping in touch with everything 
and helping everyone. He was very in¬ 
formal; he gave individual lessons as 
the opportunity presented itself; also, 
he bestowed Sanskrit names on the 
different students when the names came 
to him. ... He would ask someone to go 
with him, say, to get water, and on the 
way he would feed the soul just the 
food that could be taken at that time; 
again, he would come into the kitchen 
while a meal was being prepared, and 
any small incident would call forth a 
lesson or story to make clear some ques¬ 
tion which was in the mind of someone 
there. 

Each day the students had some 
spare time which gave them an oppor¬ 
tunity to do what they, individually, 
desired to do, or what they felt had of 
necessity to be done; parties were 
organized to explore the surrounding 
country and to note the botanical and 
zoological specimens which were there; 
quiet walks and talks interested some; 
to others it was an occasion to do their 
required laundry and also their necessary 
mending; these little duties and pleasures 
together with a little reading and writing, 
and also the necessary camp duties, 
made each day full. 

The nearest post-office [a more or 
less private service, run by an old man 
named De Forest] was about five miles 
north, and this was visited twice each 
week. The sending and arrival of the 
mail, supplemented by the regular 
bringer of supplies, an occasional cow¬ 
boy, miner, prospector or huntsman, 
kept the camp in touch with the outside 
world. 


The foreboding that seems to have swept 
over Swami Turiyananda at the top of 
Mount Hamilton was only momentary. In¬ 
deed, the first of his letters from the Ashrama 
to Mrs* Hansbrough, written eleven days 
after his arrival, was optimistic. (The 
Swami’s letters as given in this narrative, 
have not been edited in the slighest, for it 
has a charm and sweetness about it that 
conveys what must have been the charm 
and sweetness of his speech.) The first letter 
reads: 

The Shanti Ashrama 

Post Office De Forest 

Santa Clara Co. 

California 

The 14th August 1900 
My dear Mrs. Hansborough, 

Your very affectionate and instructive 
letter reached me only yesterday. I 
thank you heartily for the same. I am 
exceedingly happy to learn that Mrs 
Wyckoff is almost herself again. I 
hope the change of place will restore 
her to perfect health both of body and 
mind soon. Does she speak any thing 
Sbout me ? How is Minnie [not Miss 
Boock] doing ? Oh she is excellent. 
I have come here about two weeks ago. 
with a few friends to start the Ashrama. 
This is a nice place in point of health 
and solitude but there is no water run¬ 
ning by. There is water plenty in the 
mountains around they say. But it 
must be dug out and if we can do that 
the place might be turned into great 
usefulness. Dr Logan is with us now 
and he seems very hopeful. We are 
twelve living here in tents, passing most 
of the time in meditation and so forth, 
feeling everyone comfortable and happy. 
There is no population within twelve 
miles except a very few only. The 
nearest Ry. Station is more than fifty 
miles and the Lick Observatory is about 
fifteen miles from here. I wish you 
were here to see the place for yourself. 

I heard from Swamiji the other day. 
He sent his love and best wishes to you. 
He is now in Paris. I am glad to know 
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that you heard from Brahmananda from 
India. Please give my best regards 
and love to him when you write him. 
I am doing well. Hoping this will find 
you all hale and hearty. With grateful 
remembrances and love Yours Sincly 

Turiyananda. 

Do you know any thing about Swami 
Abhedananda. He is now in Anderson 
Indiana. I have received a letter from 
him. He is very much willing to come to 
California even for a short visit. Has 
he written to you anything? I am very 
sorry I can not do anything for him from 
here under the present circumstances. 
I asked the president of the Vedanta 
Society in San Francisco to communi¬ 
cate with you and with S. Abhedananda 
when I was in the city and she consen¬ 
ted. I do not know how far it is prac¬ 
ticable now to do anything for the 
Swami; for this letter reaches you late 
and he has very little time at his dis¬ 
posal. But if anything has been done 
either by you or the president for 
Swami’s arrival I shall feel very much 
obliged and greatly delighted. 

In the interests of history it can be noted 
here that Mrs. Wilmot, who was then presi¬ 
dent of the Vedanta Society of San Francisco, 
had brought the matter of Swami Abheda- 
nanda’s possible visit to California before 
the Society on the day Swami Turiyananda 
had left for the Ashrama. Evidently she 
had failed to inform him of the decision at 
which the members arrived. The Society’s 
Minutes for August 2 read in part as follows: 

The President. Mrs. Wilmot, stat¬ 
ed that the class could have the 
privilege of having the Swami Abheda¬ 
nanda, but that the latter could 
only stay with us two weeks at longest, 
and the question was whether the Class 
could afford to devote its funds toward 
his coming or to donate it to the ‘Shanti 
Ashrama’. A vote was taken as to 
whether the money in the treasury 
should go toward the expense of bring¬ 
ing Swami Abhedananda to the Coast, 
and it was decided in the negative. 
Mrs. [Helen] Moore was the only one 
voting affirmatively. It was therefore 


decided to keep the money on hand 
intact in the Treasury.... 

Mrs. Hansbrough and the Vedanta Society 
in southern California had other ideas on this 
subject. At the next weekly meeting 
(August 9) of San Francisco Vedanta Society 
‘the President, Mrs. Wilmot, read a commu¬ 
nication received from Mrs. Hansbrough 
stating that the Los Angeles [Pasadena?] 
Class had sent the necessary funds to the 
Swami Abhedananda to Anderson, Nebraska 
[Indiana, as Swami Turiyananda wrote in 
the above letter, was correct], for his trip to 
Los Angeles and that upon his arrival the 
San Francisco Class would be notified so 
that it could have the Swami’s presence in 
this city., A Committee was appointed oy 
the President... to arrange for the reception 
of the Swami and attend to all necessary 
details connected with his sojourn in the 
City. ...’ 

Like many another young religious society, 
the Vedanta ‘Class’ found itself with more 
expenses than funds. There was its need, or 
at least its desire, which it renounced, for 
rooms of its own; there were the require¬ 
ments of Shanti Ashrama: a water pipe and 
the repair before winter of the leaky log 
cabin; there wa§ a famine in India, and there 
was the financial need of the Belur Mat' • 
and now there was the necessity to entertain 
and accommodate in good style Swami 
Abhedananda, whose ‘near arrival' the 
Minutes for August 30 read, ‘would require 
all the funds now accumulated and those to 
he received the next two months.’ Just at 
this time, however, Swami Abhedananda 
changed his plans. This we learn, not from 
the Minutes, but from Swami Turiyananda’s 
second letter to Mrs. Hansbrough: 

The 29th August 1900 
My dear Mrs. Hansbrough, 

Many thanks for your two very 
affectionate letters. Very glad to know 
every thing is going on weil with you 
all. We are getting on pretty well here, 
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Mother willing it is going to be a success. 
You will be a great factor here of that 
1 am almost sure. Mother will tell you 
every thing when she would think right. 

1 am glad to hear about Minnie’s 
well-being. She is excellent! My best 
wishes and love to her please. 1 have 
not heard from Swamiji any more. 
Abhedananda has gone back towards 
New York. He is now in Greenacre so 
I hear. How is Helen doing ? 1 got her 
letter. 1 will write to her soon. Give 
her my greetings and love please. How 
the children are doing? 1 was thinking 
of Ralph [Wyckoff] so much of late. 
Give him my blessings and love too. 
He is a nice boy. 1 like him very 
much. You hear from Miss Bell and 
Mrs Aspinall often I believe. They 
all are doing splendidly well. They 
all have got new names from Mother. 
Do you know that ? 

Hoping this will find you all well and 
prosperous with best wishes and love 

Yours Afftly 
Turiyananda 

Since Swami Abhedananda was no longer 
expected, the question came up at the 
Vedanta Society's weekly meeting of Septem¬ 
ber 6 ‘as to the advisability of the sending 
the money in the Treasury to help the 
Monastery and sufferers from famine in 
India, or to send it to the Ashrama.* Action 
was deferred until the next meeting, at which 
time ‘a motion was made and seconded that 
the money in the Treasury be sent to India 
for the relief of the poor destitute Hindoos. 
The motion was carried unanimously and the 
Secretary and Treasurer [Mr. Albert S. 
Wollberg] was requested to send the $ 35 
on hand.’ 

This decision upon the part of the 
Vedanta Society to send all its accumulated 
money to India and none to Shanti Ashrama, 
where funds were so badly needed, 
reflected a false impression that was growing 
up among the Vedantins and a certain rigid¬ 
ity of opinion. Taking count of the people 
at the Retreat and finding that a large per¬ 
centage of them were members of the Home 


of Truth (a religious society of ‘New Thought’ 
persuasion, with branches in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Alameda), Mrs. Wilmot 
and others were not disposed to support the 
project. ‘The place’, Mrs. Wilmot is said to 
have remarked, presumably with some asper¬ 
ity, ‘is for the people of the Home of Truth.’ 
To be sure, as Miss Ida Ansell wrote in her 
‘Memories’ (Vedanta and the West, Novem- 
ber-December 1952: ‘Nearly all of the 
people who accompanied Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda on that first journey to Shanti 
Ashrama were teachers and healers in the 
Home of Truth in Alameda.’ Further, 
there were Miss Ansell herself and Mrs. 
Petersen, both of whom, though associated 
with the Vedanta Society, were still mem¬ 
bers of the California Street Home of Truth 
in San Francisco, where Miss Bell was 
director. For a period of two or three 
weeks at the end of August and the beginn¬ 
ing of September, six of the seven students 
then at the Ashrama (live had left on, or 
before, August 23) were Home of Truth 
people from either Alameda or San Francis¬ 
co. j\bout the middle of September two 
more students arrived, both to stay many 
months—'Margaret MoCbnochie, a member 
of the Vedanta Society or ‘Club’ in south¬ 
ern California, and Fannie Melissa Gould, 
who was living at the Alameda Home of 
Truth when Swami Vivekananda stayed 
there. In early November, the arrival of Mr. 
Aspinall brought the number of the Home 
of Truth people up to seven (out of ten); but 
in December Gurudasa, coming from New 
' York, lent considerable weight to the 
Vedantins. 

Actually, the situation was fluid. Several 
of the Home of Truth members were on their 
way to becoming unequivocal members of 
the Vedanta Society, and most of them, 
whether they became Vedantins in name or 
not, had sat at the feet of Swami 
Vivekananda. There were, for instance. 
Miss Ansell and Mrs. Petersen, both of 
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whom were soon to be ardent Vedantins. 
Fannie Gould was also to become a member 
of the San Francisco Vedanta Society. On 
the other hand. Miss Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aspinall, Mr. and Mrs. Roorbach, Mr. 
William Pingree, and Miss Lucy Beckham, 
of whom more later, together with some 
free-lance visitors at the Ashrama, never 
joined the Vedanta Society. But however 
that may have been, Shanti Ashrama was 
without question a Vedanta retreat owned 
in trust by Swami Vivekananda and conduc¬ 
ted by Swami Turiyananda, who, of course, 
taught nothing but Vedanta. Swamiji, 
learning of Mrs. Wilmot’s discontent, wrote 
to her to assure her of this fact. 

But whether or not the problem was a real 
one, differences of opinion, perhaps regard¬ 
ing matters of doctrine as well as of finance, 
seem to have arisen as early as August 
between the Home of Truth people and the 
Vedantins. Swami Turiyananda was dis¬ 
turbed enough about these altercations to 
write to Swamiji, who replied in Bengali 
from Paris on September 1: T learnt every¬ 
thing from your letter. Earlier 1 had an 
inkling of some trouble between the full- 
fledged Vedantists and the Home of Truth— 
someone wrote that. Such things do occur: 
wisdom consists in carrying on the work 
by cleverly keeping all in good humour.’ 

But Swami Turiyananda was not in close 
enough touch with the people in San 
Francisco to keep all of them in good 
humour. The year began to turn toward 
winter, and early morning frost often white¬ 
ned the valley floor; still, no money was 
forthcoming from the Vedanta Society. 
Except for the small log cabin, a few tents 
provided the only shelter, and the camp 
fire at this time was the only heat. As 
for the cabin, both roof and walls were full 
of holes. The morning sun ‘shone brightly’ 
Miss Partington had noted, ‘through every 
chink.’ Further, as Dr. Logan had pointed 
out to the Society, ‘the laying of a pipe to 


bring in water from about three-quarters of 
a mile away' was a necessity. (The pipe 
was not laid for over a year, and even then 
was a poor affair.) A letter written at the 
end of September to Olea Bull Vaughan, 
whom Swami Turiyananda had known on the 
East Coast, reflects his uncertainty in regard 
to the future: 

The 25th September 1900 

My dear Mrs. Vaughan, 

Your very affectionate letter came 
duly to hand. Accept my heartfelt 
thanks for the same. 1 have been so 
happy to learn that you are doing well 
and feeling quite happy with the chil¬ 
dren. May Mother keep you ever so 
happy. Our work here is going on 
pretty well. We are getting better 
settled every day in every way. 
Water—we are getting plenty for our 
use from a newly dug well in the moun¬ 
tains,—so sweet and pure. The weather 
here is excellent and very healthy and 
the scenery exceedingly beautiful and 
grand. The people that are now living 
in the Ashrama are not at all well to 
do but they have hearts and are quite 
sincere and earnest. Most of them were 
teachers in the Homes of Truth an 
institution in this part of the country 
much like the Christian Science in the 
east. They have given up all connec¬ 
tion with healing business and so forth 
and now taken to Vedanta teaching 
and practices. They are defraying their 
own expenses. We have not received 
any public help yet in any way. The 
Vedanta Society in San Francisco 
established by Swamiji, proposed some' 
pecuniary help but hesitating I think 
under the impression that Home of 
Truth has some influence here. But 
this is a place free from all sectarian 
ideas and principles and started for 
pure Spiritual culture. We shall try 
our best to keep that object in our view 
and I am sure Mother will help us in the 
undertaking. We are getting along well 
in our tents but as I am thinking of stay¬ 
ing this winter here, I believe we will 
have need of some better shelter than that 
and I hope Mother will see to it. 1 heard 
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from Saradananda only the other day. 
He has been suffering from dysenteiy but 
I hope he is now doing better. 1 have 
conveyed your sympathy and best wishes 
to him according to your wishes. It gives 
me immense pleasure to think that you 
have had a perfect rest and delightful 
time in prayer and meditation in the new 
place you have written me from. I have 
sent your money to Saradananda long 
ago. 

I have not heard from Mrs. Bull for 
some time and hope to write to her soon. 
I heard from Swamiji recently and know 
they are all doing very well. I wish I 
could come and see you all again soon but 


I am afraid it will be some time before 
1 could leave this place. But wherever I 
might be I am always in good thought 
with you everywhere. I think of you so 
Often and with such beautiful and nice 
associations. Please write to me from 
time to > time. I like to know about your 
well-being so much. I am doing well. 

Hoping this will find you hale and 
hearty, with best wishes and kindest 
regards. 

Yours Afftly 
Turiyananda. 

(To be continued) 


THE MESSAGE OF SWAMI RAMA 

B. K. NANDA 


A prince among Vedantins, Swami Rama 
lived and preached the life-giving truths 
of Vedanta. According to Vedanta, every 
soul is potentially divine, and Ihe goal of 
human life is to manifest the Divine within. 
That the embodied soul is one with the 
Absolute is inculcated by the Vedantic 
dictum: ‘Tat Tvam Asi—That thou art.’ 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda, the 
inspirer of Swami Rama: ‘Upon the same 
tree there are two birds of beautiful plum¬ 
age. most friendly to each other, one 
eating the fruits, the other sitting there calm 
and silent without eating; the one on the 
lower branch eating sweet and bitter fruits 
in turn and becoming happy and unhappy, 
but the other one on the top. calm and 
majestic; he eats neither sweet nor bitter 
fruits, cares neither for happiness nor 
misery, immersed in his own glory. [The 
bird who tastes the sweet and bitter fruits 
represents the embodied soul that experiences 
the joys and sorrows of life. The other bird 
represents the Supreme Soul that remains 
immersed in his own glory. ] ... If 
he [ the lower bird ] be fortunate to 
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receive hard knocks, then he comes nearer 
and nearer to his companion, the other bird, 
his life, his friend; and as he approaches him, 
he finds that the light from the higher bird 
is playing round his own plumage; and as 
he comes nearer and nearer, lo! the transfor¬ 
mation is going on. The nearer and nearer he 
comes, he finds himself melting away, as it 
were, until he has entirely disappeared. He 
did not really exist; it was but the reflection 
of the other bird who was there calm and 
majestic amidst the moving leaves. It was 
all his glory, -that upper bird’s. He then 
becomes fearless, perfectly satisfied, calmly 
serene. In this figure, the Upanishads take 
you from the dualistic to the utmost Advaitic 
conception.’ 1 Emphasizing this Advaitic 
conception, Swami Rama observes : ‘The 
real man, the true man, is the Divinity, 
God, nothing else but God.’* 

1- The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, HI, 1964, pp. 235, 
236. 

2. Heart of Rama , Lucknow: The Rama Tirtha 
Publication League, 1962, p. 81. 
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The Real Self of man is designated as 
Sachchidananda — Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
Absolute. Evolution at the human stage 
means progressive manifestation of the 
Divine within until man realizes his infinite 
nature. Man under the influence of his 
innate nescience or ignorance seeks the ful¬ 
filment of his life in the mundane world. 
He seeks fulfilment in organic satisfactions, 
in the pursuit of gold, sex, name, fame, 
power, and prestige. But perfection or 
fulfilment is not to be had in the things 
finite. How can the infinite find full ex¬ 
pression in the finite? Real contentment 
cannot be had unless man realizes his infinite 
nature. In this connexion, Rama observes: 
'Realise the Heaven within you, and all at 
once, all the desires are fulfilled, all the 
misery and suffering is put an end to.’ 3 
The surest way to fulfil all your wishes is 
to realize the Divine within. The Divine 
within is the sum total, the source of all 
bliss there is in the world. The bliss of 
Brahman includes all finite joys. As it is 
stated in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
‘On a particle of this very bliss other beings 
live.’ 4 To illustrate: if you water the root 
of a tree, you get flowers and fruit. But 
if you water the leaves and twigs, you gain 
nothing. Says the Blessed Lord in the Gita : 
‘All the purpose that small reservoirs serve 
is served by a vast lake filled with water.’ 5 
That is why Swami Rama observes: ‘To 
produce, evoke, or express Rama himself 
in every man, woman and child, is Rama's 
mission.’ 6 

2 

We have seen that to manifest and realize 

3. Ibid., p. 105. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upaniyad, trans. Swami 
Madhavananda, Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 
1965, IV. iii. 32. 

5- Srimad Bhagavad-Gita, trans. Swami Vires- 
warananda. Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1948, 11.46. 

6- Heart of Rama, pp. 196-97. 


the Divine within is the goal, the ultimate 
destiny of man. All physical, psychical, 
moral, social, and spiritual strivings in th's 
universe are nothing but a progressive mani¬ 
festation of the one Divine urge expressed 
as man’s pilgrimage to perfection. 

According to Vedanta, the ultimate Goal 
is the same, but there may be different 
approaches to it, to suit different people 
having different temperaments, aptitudes and 
environments. In the Shiva-Mahimna-Stotra 
it is said, ‘As the different streams having 
their sources in different places mingle their 
water in the sea so, OLord, the different 
paths which men take through different ten¬ 
dencies, various though they appear, crook¬ 
ed or straight, all lead to Thee.’ 7 Accord¬ 
ing to Sri Ramakrishna, the great prophet 
of religious harmony, ‘different religions are 
but different paths to God-realization.’ 
The Rig Veda declares: ‘Truih is one but 
it is called variously by various sages.’ Holy 
Mother, Sri Sarada Devi making use of a 
charming simile conveys the same truth. 
Says she, ‘Take for instance, the different 
kinds of birds—white, black, red—sitting on 
the same tree and singing differently. Though 
the sounds fall on the ear in varying tones, 
we call them by the common term of chirp¬ 
ing; we never say that one of the sounds 
alone is chirping and the others are not.’ 8 

Swami Rama beautifully brings out the 
harmony in all religions in the following 
parable: ‘Three boys were given a four anna 
coin by their master to share equally among 
themselves. They decided to purchase 
something with the money. One of the boys 
was an Englishman, one a Hindu and the 
third a Persian., None of them fully under¬ 
stood the language of the other, so they had 
some difficulty in deciding what to buy. The 

Siva-mahimnah-stotram , verse 7. 

*• The Message of Holy Mother , Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1966, p. 6. 
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English boy insisted on purchasing a water¬ 
melon. The Hindu boy said, “No, no, 1 
would like to have a Hindwana.” The third 
boy, the Persian, said, “No, no, we must 
have a Tarbooz.” Thus they could not 
decide what to buy. Each insisted upon 
purchasing the thing he preferred, disregard¬ 
ing the inclinations of the other. There was 
quite a wrangle among them. They were 
quarrelling and walking through the streets. 
They happened to meet a man who under¬ 
stood these three languages—English, Hindu¬ 
stani and Persian. That man was amused 
over their quarrel and said, he could decide 
the matter for them. All the three referred 
to him and were willing to abide by this 
decision. This man took the four annas 
from them and asked them to wait at the 
comer. He himself went out to the shop of 
a fruit seller and purchased one big water¬ 
melon. He kept it concealed from them and 
called them one by one. He asked first the 
English boy to come, and not allowing him 
to know what he was doing, he cut the water¬ 
melon into three equal slices, took out one 
part, handed it to the English boy and said. 
“Is not this what you wanted?*’ The boy was 
highly pleased; he accepted it cheerfully, 
and went away frisking and jumping, saying 
that, that was what he wanted. Then the 
gentleman called the Persian boy and handed 
him the second piece and asked him if that 
was what he desired. The Persian boy was 
highly elated and said, “This is my Tarbooz! 
This is what I wanted.” He went away hap¬ 
pily. Then the Hindu boy was called, the 
third piece was handed to him, and he was 
asked if that was what he had desired. The 
Hindu boy was satisfied, and said, “This is 
what I wanted; this is my Hindwana.’’ ’ 9 
As a matter of fact, all religious fights and 
dissensions in the world arise out of mis¬ 
understanding and are as meaningless as 
the quarrel among the three boys in Rama’s 
parable.; In India we have constitutionally 
adopted secularism as our way of life. But 


in our practical day-to-day life, we still prac¬ 
tise religious intolerance. The flames of 
religious bigotry and fanaticism are occa¬ 
sionally fanned by unscrupulous but ambi¬ 
tious elements in the society. Constitutional 
adoption of secularism and religious intoler¬ 
ance in actual practice go ill together. In 
order to build up a true secular state we 
need imbibe the spirit of harmony in all reli¬ 
gions as inculcated by Vedanta and Swami 
Rama. 

3 

All religions of the world inculcate the 
spirit of renunciation. In fact, renunciation 
is the sine qua non of all religions. The 
essence of Vedanta is: Brahman alone is real 
(i.e. imperishable) and the world is illusory 
(i.e. perishable). Sri Ramakrishna beauti¬ 
fully sums up the whole of the Gita in one 
word. He said: ‘The essence of the Gita is 
what you get by repeating the word ten 
times. The word becomes reversed. It is 
then “tagi”, which refers to renunciation. 
The essence of the Gita is: “O man, re¬ 
nounce everything and practise spiritual 
discipline for the realization of God.”’ 10 
Renunciation is essential to cleanse our 
minds of all impurities. When the mirror 
of our mind is wiped clean, it clearly reflects 
the truth of Atman. ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God', declares 
Jesus of Nazareth. Ignorance is nothing 
but the feeling of ‘I and mine* or selfish¬ 
ness. That is why Rama sings: 

When shall I be free? 

When ‘I’ shall cease to b:. 11 

‘Renunciation’, remarks Rama, ‘means 
getting rid of this personal selfish ego, get- 

®* P. Brijnath Sharga, Swami Rama: His Life 
and Legacy, Lucknow: The Rama Tirtha Publi¬ 
cation League, 1936, pp. 478-79. 

t®* *M\ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1964, p. 194. 

i*. Heart of Rama, p. 89. 
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ting rid of this false idea of self.’ 12 ‘Purity 
of heart’, observes Rama, ’means making 
yourself free of all clingings to objects of 
the world. Renunciation is nothing short 
of it.’ 13 ‘It is that false ego’, affirms Rama, 
‘which I must give up: this idea that “I 
am doing this”, that “I am the agent”, and 
“1 am the enjoyer”; the idea which engenders 
in you this false personality. These must 
be done away with, these thoughts: “my 
wife”, “my body”, “my mind”, “my 
children” ’. Unless these ideas are renounced, 
realization is not attained. ... A man of re¬ 
nunciation is one who gets rid of this little 
appropriating self, this little apparent self.’ 14 

Today we are endeavouring to establish a 
socialistic state. According to Swami 
Rama true spirit of renunciation alone can 
provide us with the solid, rocky base for 
socialism to build upon. When we come 
to establishing socialism, we are confronted 
with the baffling problem of vested interest 
or selfishness in man. In order to appease 
their hunger for gold, the selfish people 
resort to anti-social practices such as hoard¬ 
ing, black-marketing, profiteering and 
adulteration of food stuffs and medicines. 
An act of parliament cannot make them 
unselfish overnight. True spirit of 
renunciation alone can successfully tackle 
this problem of vested interest and establish 
a socialist state on secure foundations. 

Not only that, renunciation also confers 
real enjoyment on man. Says Rama, 
‘There is no real enjoyment except in re¬ 
nunciation.’ 15 Renunciation of the unreal 
names and forms enables a man to com¬ 
mune with blissful Brahman which is the 
Self of all. There can be no joy greater 
than the joy of loving and serving the Jiva 
as Shiva. 


ta* Ibid., pp. 142-43. 

13. Ibid., p. 150. 

14- Swami Rama : His Life and Legacy, p. 511. 
i®. Heart of Rama, p. 149. 


4 

The world is a mixture of Seif and not- 
Self, the Reality and the Appearance. 
What is Real in this world is Brahman 
that lies as its substratum. So it is not 
wholly unreal. Says Sri Ramakrishna : 
‘The Absolute and the Relative are the 
two aspects of the same Reality.* In other 
words, God is both transcendent and imma¬ 
nent. There is, therefore, no danger if we 
live in the world, but worldliness should 
not be allowed to enter into our minds, 
As Sri Ramakrishna puts it, ‘We may be in 
Samsara, but Samsara should not be in us. 
The boat should be in water but water 
should not be in the boat.’ 

Swami Rama, himself a dynamic person¬ 
ality, wants us to cultivate Vedantic totality 
of vision or comprehensive spirituality. 
We should not only meditate on God in 
His transcendental aspect but also render 
worshipful service to man seeking God in 
His immanent aspect. Observes Swami 
Vivekananda: ‘This is the gist of all wor¬ 
ship—to be pure and to do good to others. 
He who sees Shiva in the poor, in the 
weak, and in the diseased, really worships 
Shiva.’ To look upon the poor, starving 
Indians as the embodiment of living 
Narayana, and to do good to them was 
also Swami Rama’s religion. He declatcs, 
This is my religion; and for an inhabitant 
of India, this should be the Dharma, 
Common Path, Practical Vedanta, or 
Divine Love.’ ‘Love’, observes Rama, ‘means 
practically realizing your oneness and iden¬ 
tity with your neighbours, with all those 
who come in contact with you.’ 10 ‘Expan¬ 
sion is life; contraction is death.’ Says 
Rama, ‘True love, like the sun, expands 
,the self. Attachment like the frost congests 
and contracts the soul.' 17 According to 
Swami Rama, nobody can realize God unless 

M. Ibid., p. 129. 

«• Ibid., p. 130. 
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bis whole being is metamorphosed into 
universal Love; unless he looks upon the 
whole .universe as his own self. But before 
a man attains this state, the unity with the 
whole nation must throb in every fibre of 
his frame. Swami Rama lived what he 
preached. He declares: ‘When I walk, I 
feel it is India walking; when I speak, I 
feel it is India speaking; when I breathe, 
I feel it is India breathing. I am India, I 
am Shankara, I am Shiva.' 18 This realiza¬ 
tion of oneness with all is the one goal of 
all religions and is the real basis of all 
moral ideas in the world. 

But before we attain the state of godli¬ 
ness we need cultivate the ideal of manli¬ 
ness. Swami Rama wants us to cultivate 
virtues like: energy, efficiency, courage, 
fearlessness, enterprise and self-reliance; 
because these are the virtues that constitute 
manhood. Regarding the all-important 

18 - Swami Rama: His Life and Legacy, pp. 
622-23. 


virtue of Self-Reliance Swami Rama 
declares: ‘If anybody asks me to give my 
philosophy in one word, I would say 
“Self-Reliance”, the knowledge of Self. 
Hear, O man! Know thyself. True, literally 
true it is when you help yourself, God 
must help you. Heaven is bound to help 
you. It can be proved, it can be realized 
that your very Self is God—the Infinite, 
the Omnipotent. ... Verily, verily, depend 
upon yourself and you can achieve any¬ 
thing. Nothing is impossible before you.' 1 ® 
Today we are witnessing a crisis of con¬ 
fidence in India. The dark clouds of 
ignorance, poverty, hunger, disease are 
hovering over our heads. Enmeshed in 
the seemingly impenetrable gloom, we are 
likely to give ourselves up to despa : r. But 
if we assert our all-powerful Divine Na;u 
we will emerge out of the prevailing gloar 
into the sunshine of hope and cheerfulness. 


19- Ibid., p. 269. 
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Swamiji’s Sixth Discovery 

We have seen how, in the course of his 
wanderings, Swami Vivekananda had 
thought deeply about the problems of India, 
and how, with his prophetic intuition, he had 
found out his own solutions to these prob¬ 
lems. He might not have worked out all 
the details we have so far discussed, but it 
is clear that he had developed all the main 
ideas before he went to America. This is 
evident from his early letters to his Madras 
disciples and also from his addresses at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions. In the 
course of his wanderings he visited in 1892 


Prabhas and Dwaraka, both associated with 
the holy memory of Sri Krishna. But cf 
the ancient grandeur there remained only 
some of the ruins and the ocean roaring in 
tumult over the rest. With a heavy heart 
he repaired to a cell in the Sarada Main 
belonging to the Shankaracharya cf 
Dwaraka. There, in the silence of his cell 
in the ruined city of Yadavas, he saw a 
great fight symbolizing the bright future of 
India. He understood that behind the 
diversity and degradation of the country 
there remained the unifying force of Hindu 
religion and culture, and this was inde¬ 
structible. It would reassert itself and India 
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would regain her former glory and grandeur. 
It was with this vision in his heart that 
Swamiji journeyed towards southern India. 

In the mean time, either at Junagarh or 
at Porbandar, Swamiji had already heard 
about the great Parliament of Religions 
to be held in Chicago sometime in the 
following year. Pandit Shankar Pandu- 
rang, the Dewan of Porbandar, had sugges¬ 
ted that he should go to the West. Swamiji 
too had been feeling that India had a 
cultural message to the West, and he had 
a vague intuition that it was his mission 
to carry this message across the oceans 
to land on the other side cf the globe. 
He remembered his Master’s words: ‘Naren 
will teach others’, and ’My siddhis will 
manifest through you in time*. He 
pondered deeply over the significance of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s Avatarhood, which 
epitomised all the facets of the age-old 
culture of India. Was it only intended for 
the spiritual renaissance of India ? Could 
it be that Sri Ramakrishna’s life and 
message were meant for the whole world ? 
It was with these thoughts that Swami 
Vivekananda arrived at Kanyakumari, 
the southern most tip of India. 

There he swam to a rock in the 
shark-infested ocean and, sitting on 
that last bit of Indian ground, he 
passed into a deep meditation. It was in 
the course of that contemplation that all 
the ideas about the cause of India’s fall 
and its remedy became crystal clear to 
him. Again, it was during that profound 
silence that his sixth and the last dis- 
eovery about India took the form of a 
decision. What was this last discovery? 
It was that India had a definite cultural 
contribution to make to the Western 
world; that he had been divinely chosen 
to become the messenger of her age-long 
spiritual wisdom, vindicated and reinterpre¬ 
ted in the life and message of Sri Rama- 
krishna; and that with the wealth and 


technical assistance of the West he could 
inaugurate a powerful movement for the 
regeneration of India. The Maharaja of 
Mysore and Raja of Ramnad had earlier 
promised to help him financially in going 
to the West, but he had declined it as he 
had not yet been sure of his mission. Now 
at Kanyakumari, everything became clear to 
him: the rejuvenation of India and her cul¬ 
tural contribution to the West- As he said 
later on: 

Each race...has a peculiar bent, each 
race has a peculiar raison d'etre, each 
race has a peculiar mission to fulfil in 
the life of the world. Each race has to 
make its own result, to fulfil its own 
mission. Political greatness or military 
power is never the mission of our race; 
it never was, and, mark my words, it 
never will be. But there has been the 
other mission given to us, which is to 
conserve, to preserve, to accumulate, as 
it were, into a dynamo, all the spiritual 
energy of the race, and that concentrated 
energy is to pour forth in a deluge on 
the world, whenever circumstances arc 
propitious. 1 *® 

For a complete civilization the world 
is waiting, waiting for the treasures to 
come out of India, waiting for the mar¬ 
vellous spiritual inheritance of the race, 
which through decades of degradation 
and misery, the nation has still clutched 
to her breast. The world is waiting for 
that treasure; little do you knew how 
much of hunger and thirst there is out¬ 
side of India for these wonderful treas¬ 
ures of our forefathers. 110 

Therefore we must go out, exchange 
our spirituality for anything they have to 
give us; for the marvels of the region of 
spirit we will exchange the marvels of 
the region of matter. 11 * 

This was Swami Vivekananda’s final dis- 


10D. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda , Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama (hereafter 
Com. Works\ III, I960, pp, 108-09. 

HO. Com. Works , III, p. 317. 

11 Com . Works % HI, pp. 317-18. 
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covcry about India. When this vision dawn¬ 
ed on him he understood that his long search 
for his own life’s mission was at an end. 
There Was no more uncertainty, no more 
conflict between the desire to remain absorb¬ 
ed in the bliss of Nirvikalna Samadhi and 
the desire to serve the sunken millions of 
India. Like Buddha, he decided to give up 
once for all the desire to enjoy the bliss of 
Samadhi and dedicate fails whole life and 
soul for the welfare of India and the world. 

On the last bit of Indian rock, he made 
the firm resolve to sacrifice himself for the 
Virat Purusha and this great prayer must 
have even then welled up in him: 

...may I be born again and again, and 
suffer thousands of miseries so that I 
may worshio the only God that exists, 
the only God I believe in, the sum total 
of all souls—and, above all, my God the 
wicked, my God the miserable, my God 
the poor of all races, of all species, is 
the special object of my worship. 112 

Thus it was at Kanyakumari that Swami 
Vivekananda the unknown monk had been 
transformed into a great nation builder, 
awakencr of souls, and God’s messenger for 
the whole world. He rose from his medita¬ 
tion, swam back to the mainland and walk¬ 
ed away with the light of a new wisdom and 
courage in his eyes. 

Conclusion 

7 he last nine years of his life have become 
a part of history. That history is too recent 
to allow a proper evaluation of the signifi¬ 
cance of Swamiji’s discoveries and the effects 
of his great work and sacrifice on the pro¬ 
gress of humanity. Swamiji once spoke 
about the way India influences the world as 
follows: 


world. Silent, unperceived, yet omnip¬ 
otent in its effect, it has revolutionized 
the thought of the world, yet nobody 
knows when it did so. lu 

This may equally be said of Swamiji’s 
influence on world thought. It is so subtle 
and pervasive that one cannot say with pre¬ 
cision how and how much it has affected the 
ideas of Western thinkers. Only a few great 
men like Romain Rolland, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Pilrim Sorokin have openly acknowledg¬ 
ed their indebtedness to Swamiji. Fifty years 
after Swamiji’s death, Arnold Toynbee spoke 
out: , 

At this supremely dangerous moment 
in human history, the only way of salva¬ 
tion for mankind is an Indian way. The 
Emperor Ashoka’s and Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s principle of non-violence and Sri 
Ramakrishna’s testimony to the harmony 
of religions : here we have the attitude 
and the spirit that can make it possible 
for the human race to grow into a single 
family. ...the whole human race has" a 
utilitarian motive for following this 
Indian way. ...The survival of the human 
race is at stake. ...The primary reason is 
thaj this teaching is right—and is right 
because it flows from a true vision of 
spiritual reality. 14 * 

This statement shows that Swamiji’s great 
work and sacrifice have not been in vain, for 
they were aimed at precisely this kind of 
vindication of truth. Because he had lived 
for truth, had given up everything for truth, 
and had for its sake fearlessly challenged 
everything including the authority of his own 
Guru’s teaching, and had at last scaled the 
• pinnacles of eternal Truth, the message of 
Swami Vivekananda, issuing from him like 
his own precious life-blood, is eternally true. 
Only its profundity baffles categorization, 
and as Sister Nivedita wrote: 


Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
and unheard, and yet brings into blossom us. com. Works, m, p. 274. 
the fairest of roses, has been the contri- U4. Arnold Toynbee, Introduction to Sri Rama- 
bution of India to the thought of the krishna and His Unique Message, by Swami 
______ Ghanananda, London: Ramakrishna Vedanta 

m. Com. Works, V, 1959, p. 136. Centre. 1970, pp. viii-ix. 
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...not even yet has it been given to us sense of mission, thereby infusing into them 
to understand the vastness and signifi- a new dignity and strength, 
cance of the message that he spoke. 115 Modern India is definitely marching 
For the Indian nation, the life and message along the lines that Swami Vivekananda 


of Swami Vivekananda have become a pre- 
scious part of her cultural heritage. Though 
Indians by nature are not given to much self* 
expression, some of the eminent men of 
Indian Renaissance like Sri Aurobindo, 
Swami Ramatirtha, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Subhash Chandra Bose, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajagopalachari, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan and others have drawn their 
inspiration from Swami Vivekananda’s works 
and have openly acknowledged it. 

Swamiji was the first Indian to beard the 
Western lion in its own den. By preaching 
boldly to the intellectual and sophisticated 
men and women of the West, who were so 
proud of their newly acquired materialistic 
culture and affluence, the timeless message 
of ancient India. Swamiji raised the prestige 
of his country in their eyes. This greatly 
increased the national self-confidence of 
India. As in the case of the individual, so 
also in the case of the nation, a sense of 
futility and inferiority comes when it thinks 
that it has nothing to give to others and has 
only to receive everything from others. 
Swamiji w'as the first Indian to prove to his 
people that India has a great contribution to 
make to the world. With that, he made 
India a nation with a destiny. The distinc¬ 
tive feature of people belonging to the great 
reform-religions of the world like Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam, is that they feel that 
they have something to give to the peoples 
of the world, that it is their duty to take 
the message of their founder-prophets to 
every comer of the globe. For long Hindus 
had never had such a global outlook. They 
bad been Jiving for centuries like Kupaman- 
dukas (frogs in the well) as Swamiji put it. 
Swami Vivekananda gave his countiymen a 

115. Sister Nivedita. Introduction to Com. 
Works, T. 1970, p. xvii. 


envisaged. Economic competition has forced 
her to take a plunge among the machines. 
Desire for knowledge and prosperity 
are forcing hundreds of men and women to 
travel to foreign countries. A great deal has 
been done to rectify social evils and inequal¬ 
ities. and there is greater awareness about 
the need for social change. There is now 
greater understanding about India’s ancient 
spiritual heritage. Changing international 
situations have taught the nation the need 
for greater self-reliance, unity, and strength 
to defend her culture. There is a greater 
understanding about and demand for the 
spiritual culture of India in the West. A 
number of Indians, including seme of dubi¬ 
ous authenticity, are acting as India’s cultural 
ambassadors in foreign lands. Thousands 
of foreigners are streaming to India to study 
Hindu spirituality at its source and imbibe 
its spirit. All this is no doubt true. 

But it is also true that a great deal is yet 
to be done by way of fulfilFng Swamiji’s 
vision of a rejuvenated India. There are 
two main lacunae in the path of this fulf l- 
ment: 

The first gap is the absence of an 
integrated socio-politico-economic philos¬ 
ophy for the nation. There is at present 
a philosophical vacuum in the country and 
this is preventing the nation from determin¬ 
ing its own goal. There is at present bewil¬ 
derment about the future. The nation as a 
whole lacks self-direction. This had led to 
the rise of fissiparous forces in social life, 
politics, education, industry. What India 
needs now is a new Weltanschauung, a 
new ethos for her people, a new Smrili. 
One of the main purposes of Swamiji’s life 
was to provide this basic code of life for 
modem India. But he did not live long 
enough to weave all his ideas into a welt- 
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knit, ready-made philosophy <jf life, a 
philosophy of work. His ideas lie scattered 
like nuggets of gold in his vast and varied 
Complete Works. A lot of intense research 
and experiment is needed in order to con¬ 
vert these ideas into a powerful philosophy 
for socio-economic change. India must 
attain all-round prosperity by drawing 
sustenance from her ancient culture, by 
applying the life-giving, eternal principles 
of Vedanta to solve her individual and 
collective problems. This was what Swamiji 
wanted. But this has not yet been fulfilled. 

The second gap in implementing Swamiji’s 
ideas on a national scale is the neglect of 
the education of children. Svyamiji’s plan 
of spreading religious education has not yet 
been carried out even though the entire 
education has come into the hands of 
Indians. What are the reasons for this? 
In the first place, politics has been the 
overriding concern of the people who govern 
the country. The value of education in 
democracy has not been fully understood. 
Secondly, people who are responsible for 
the education of children are themselves 
either ignorant of or are indifferent to the 
spiritual heritage of India. But the third 
and most important cause is the ignorance 
of the people themselves of the power of 
ideas. We in India have not yet developed 
the capacity to convert ideas into power. 
We are always expecting some miracle to 
happen by which our country will suddenly 
become prosperous and great. There are 
no short cuts to greatness either for the in¬ 
dividual or for the nation. Change and 
progress have to be achieved through hard, 
and co-operative endeavour. 

The hope of spreading religious educa¬ 
tion in India lies with private organizations. 
Schools and hostels being mostly under 
government control, very little can be done 
through these. What we need more and 
more are extra-academic cultural centres 
(like the Vivekananda Balaka Sangha, Sri 


Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore) 116 al¬ 
ready working under the guidance of vari¬ 
ous religious bodies. For this we have to 
strengthen the Ramakrishna Mission. Not 
only that, more and more non-monastic 
Hindu organizations, without political 
affiliations, should come forward to take 
up the burden of spreading religious educa¬ 
tion among the masses. Already some have 
come up. But we need more. Above all, 
we need closer co-operation and under¬ 
standing among all these organizations and 
workers. As Swamiji said, we need three 
things for success: 1) faith in the power of 
good, 2) absence of jealousy and suspicion; 
and 3) helping all who are doing good work. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that society 
has not yet reached such a high level of 
development and integration so as to make 
all the ideas of Swami Vivekananda practi¬ 
cal for all its members. This however does 
not mean these ideals are impractical. They 
are based on his prophetic intuition and are 
of eternal value. Swamiji did not want to 
sacrifice high ideals for the sake of social 
or national interests. He emphatically 
said* Truth does not pay homage to any 
society, ancient or modern. Society has to 
pay homage to Truth or die.* 

The mission of Swamiji’s life was to pre¬ 
vent human societies from such a possible 
death. Such a dismal eventuality had 
befallen several cultures in the past—Egyp¬ 
tian, Sumerian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman etc. 
According to Herbert Spencer, every society 
after a certain period of prosperity disinte¬ 
grates. And according to Oswald Spengler 
decline has already set in the West. The 
search for meaning and the growing interest 
in Indian yoga that we find in the West in 
recent years may be an auto-corrective trend. 
Time alone can show if and how long 
Western culture will endure. But as far 

110- For an account of the activities of this 
Institution, vide Prabuddha Bharata, March 1972, 
pp. 127-141. 
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as India is concerned, her future is clear— 
unless and until the masses are raised to 
high level of material and spiritual well-be¬ 
ing she cannot survive. Free India is all 
set to face this challenge of history and 
achieve the status of a Satya-yuga—an Age 
of Truth. According to Swamiji the birth 
of Sri Ramakrishna marked the beginning 
of such a new Age. Whatever may be the 
deeper meaning of this statement, people 
emancipated from age-old tyrannies are 
already turning to the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
and are bound to do so more and more* 
when they realize that herein lies the pro¬ 
mise and vindication of their noblest aspira¬ 
tions. As long as he lived Swamiji strove 
his utmost for the fulfilment of these silent 
aspirations of the millions. And he once 
said that even after his death he would 
continue to inspire people everywhere until 
the whole world realized its oneness with 
God. His spirit is still throbbing in the 
body politic of India and his power is 
flowing in the great cultural arteries of the 


nation. People with deeper inright cannot 
fail to notice this. No less a person than 
Sri Aurobindo has bome testmony to this 
fact: 

Vivekananda was a soul of puissance if 
ever there was one, a very lion among 
men, but the definite work he has left 
behind is quite incommensurate with our 
impression of his creative might and 
energy. We perceive his influence still 
working gigantically, we know not well 
how, we know not well where, in some¬ 
thing that is not yet formed, something 
leonine, grand, intuitive, upheaving 
that has entered the soul of India and we 
say, ‘Behold, Vivekananda still lives in 
the soul of his Mother and in the souls 
of her children.’ So it is with all. Not 
only are thi. men greater than their defi¬ 
nite works, but their influence is so wide 
and formless that it has little relation to 
any formal work that they have left be¬ 
hind them. 11 ? 

(Concluded ) 


Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library, 
vol. 17 : The Hour of God, Pondicherry : Sri 
Aurobindo Ashrama, 1972, Ch. IX, p. 332. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA*—III 

To Sister Christine 
io l 

The Math, Beloor, Howrah Dist., 

Bengal, 

15th December 1898. 


My dear Christina, 

There must Have been a terrible misunderstanding on your part of my 
letter from Kashmir. 

Again, since this liver trouble, I get the blues now and then; and who else 
to understand and excuse, jf not you? Sometimes one is afraid of what one 
likes most, but that fear is intense enjoyment. 

*© The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 

A line from this letter has been published in the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, VI. p. 417; and the letter has not been addressed to anybody. 
Here the letter is being printed in full. 
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How are you? Why do you work yourself to exhaustion every now and 
then? What about Baby? 

I am sure to see you this summer, if I live through. Never was a man 
more bound by Karma on all sides as I am, and never one tried more to be 
free. What guided me most, do you think : the head or the heart? The 
'Mother' is our guide. Whatever happens or will happen will be under Her 
ordination. Goodbye for the present, and do not worry yourself the least about 
the three mysterious years. They will all unravel theiT mysteries, and will be 
laid to your account and benefit. No good thought is ever lost, and, I am sure, 
your thoughts have been always very good. 

May 'the Mother’ always protect you and keep you good and pure and 
healthy; and may She fulfil your wishes always, is the constant prayer of 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VIVEKANANDA. 


PS—Before your reply to this comes, it is most probable, I start for Europe. If 
the address on the envelope is not correct, excuse. I have lost my new book, 
[ got it from the old. 


My dear Christina, 


The Math, Belur, 
Dist. Howrah, Bengal, India, 
26th January 1899. 


Excuse my long delay in replying to your very beautiful note. The fact is. 
f was once more in the vale of death. The old diabetes has now disappeared. 
In its place has come, what some doctors call asthma, others dyspepsia owing 
to nervous prostration. However, it is a most worrying disease, giving one the 
sensation of suffocation sometimes for days. 1 am best only in Calcutta ; so I am 
here for Test and quiet and low diet. If I get well by March 1 am going to 
6tart for Europe. Mrs. Bull and others are gone; sorry, I could not accompany 
them owing to this disease. 

I have carefully weighed your plans for coming over. I will be ever so 
glad to see you, you know it well; but my dear, the Indian summer will not 
suit you, and if you start now it will be midsummer when you reach India. 
Then, you must not hope of making any living here. It is impossible for me 
to make a living most times in my own country. Then all the surroundings arc 
so so wretched and different from what you see around you, e.g. you will find 
me going about in loin-cloth—will that shock you? Three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation only wearing a strip of white cloth about their loins—can you bear that? 

1 must stop here; I am so weak. If I do not get well by March, I will 
write you to come, for I wish it ever so much to see you once before I pass 
away. 

Do not be the least anxious, dear. Things must be as 'Mother' wishes. 
Ours is only to obey and work. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VIVEKANANDA. 
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PS.—Mrs. Bull will reach Cambridge, Mass., soon. You may write to her there 
on the particulars. 

Yours 

V. 


PS.—I have again lost your address. Please give the correct one in your next. 

V. 


12 * 


The Math. Belur, 
Dist. Howrah, 
Uth April 1899. 

My dear Christina, 

Yours of the 7th March just to hand. My complaint, I do not know what— 
some say it is asthma, others nervous weakness of the heart—brought on by 
overstrain. Anyhow last two months the terrible fits of suffocation, which used 
to remain for days, have not come. Yet unlike other asthmatic people I feel a 
little weakness in the heart always. Whatever it be, dyspepsia certainly has a 
great deal to do with it, I am sure. It all depends upon the state of my stomach. 
The summer this year, strange to say, is bringing me round gradually; and l 
feel capable of absorbing more heat than ever. 

I would have started for England ere long, but this change for the better 
is tempting me to remain a few weeks more. A sea voyage will be very good 
indeed, and also just now my conscience is free, having started some work for 
the plague in Calcutta. Saradananda (who has been to U.S.) js in western India. 
1 have written to him to start for Calcutta as soon as possible. On his arrival 
I make over to him the Math, and start for England. I have been getting your 
letters every now and then, but did not look over the cover carefully to ascer¬ 
tain whether it was directed through Mr. Sturdy or not. He too is not in very 
good health, I learn. Anyhow, this summer I am sure to be in England, unless 
something very unforeseen happens to retard it. Are you coming to England 
this summer? Can you, for a trip? It will be such a pleasure to see you (fill 
up all the interjections). Can you get leave from your work, say, a month or 
two? England is much cooler than the U.S. in summer. You can induce 
Mrs. Funke to take the trip also. The crossing costs £ 15, everything included. 
Two months board and lodging in England, say a pound a week, £8. The 
railway fare from Detroit to N.Y., say £ 4. Contingent expenses, £ 10 in England 
(sightseeing etc.). Going back, £ 20 = $ 285. Say 8 300. First-rate trip for two 
months. There you will see old England and I the best thing on Earth. 

You need not be despondent on my account. I was bom with abundance 
of vitality; but I must confess I have been drawing too much upon it all my 


2- A very little part of this letter has been published in The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, (Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, hereafter Complete Works), VI, 1972, 
p. 418; but it is not addressed to anybody. It seems, Sister Christine did not want her 
name to be published. 
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life. Now I am going to be careful—hereafter and ever. Since all the organs 
are untouched and sound, there is every chance of my pulling up with proper 
fopd and rest. What else shall I write you? Chat! There must have been 
very little change about your person in these three years, but you will scarcely 
recognize me, when you see me again. I have grown so old, so grey and 
decrepit. Two years of suffering has taken away twenty years of my age. Well, 
but the soul changeth not; does it? It is there, the same madcap Atman. Mad 
upon one idea, intent and intense. Possibly a good bit of this heart business 
has been brought about by that intense thought wafted across oceans. Nay. 
I am sure. I am so intense. Can’t help it. But strange, I am as intensive and 
[ as? ] extensive. My thoughts are as persistent as they are intense. 

What about Mrs. Funke? Do you see anything of Baby? Where is she? 
What is she doing, etc. etc.? Do you correspond with Miss Waldo? You 
have scarcely moved out of Detroit these years, I am afraid. Is your household 
machinery working smoother, now that the sisters are helping some? I will 
write you another letter before I start. Most probably there will be no time 
for me to get a reply to this letter in India. I will have started before that. 
Well. ‘Mother knows best’. I dedicate you to her for ever. What more can I 
do? This is the highest, the best, the loveliest. 


Ever yours in the Mother, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


13 


The Math, Belur, 
Dist. Howrah, Bengal, India, 
10th May 1899. 

My dear Christina, 

I am getting better again. In my mind the whole of my complaint is bad 
assimilation of food and nervous exhaustion. The first, I am taking care of; 
the second will completely pass off when I meet you again. The great joy of 
meeting old old friends, you know !' Cheer up ! There is no cause for anxiety. 
Do not believe a single desponding line I write now, because I am at times not 
myself. I get so nervous. 

I start this summer for Europe anyway, as you say in America. With all 
love and blessings. 


Yours ever in the Lord, 

VIVEKANANDA. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sister Christine: He Dedicated—II (The 
Editorial): In the last part of the Editor¬ 
ial we have covered the story of Sister 
Christine’s life up to the end of 1898. In 
this part will be narrated some major inci¬ 
dents of her life till the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century; for instance, Swamiji’s 
invitation to her to meet him in England, 
her trip to England with Mrs. Funke, her 
dedication to the Divine Mother, and so on. 
In addition, some spiritual teachings given 
by Swami Vivekananda to her through his 
letters have also been mentioned. For 
further details the readers are requested 
to read Swamiji’s letters to Christina, which 
are being published in the Prabuddha 
Bharata since last month. 

Sdlence and RdjgiMt—V: In this last 
instalment of the series Swami Ranganatha- 
nanda discusses many related topics on 
this subject. He rightly points out that 
'some of our people, especially among our 
educated sections, including our adminis¬ 
trative personnel, run after all sorts of 
magic and miracles, puerile and sterile in 
the name of religion and yoga.’ This is 
really derogatory for one, who calls himself 
educated and cultured. The Swami has 
also deliberated at length on 'Modem 
Physics and Philosophical Reason’ and 
especially brought to our notice the revolu¬ 
tionary changes taking place in the theories 
of modern physics. He has drawn at length 
from Dr. Fritjof Capra’s Tao of Physics and 
shown how modern physics is gradually 
leaning towards Eastern mysticism. Hope 
our readers have found this series interes¬ 
ting. We are soon publishing this series in 
a book form. 

Early Days at tbe Shanti Ashrama—III: 

In this part of her article tbe author has 
lucidly narrated how the Ashrama took 
shape gradually after the party accompanied 
by Swami Turiyananda reached the place 


of the Retreat. Soon after, their daily rou¬ 
tine started under the able spiritual guidance 
of the Swami, beginning with meditation in 
the early morning and ending at night with 
meditation and spiritual talks. Thus ‘the 
ground’ as well as the lives of the students 
present, were being made holy day by day 
in the blessed company of the spiritual son 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Really it must have 
been a very unique and elevating experience 
for these students. 

We are thankful to the author for bear¬ 
ing the cost of the illustrations of the Shanti 
Ashrama, published along with her article 
in the last issue. 

The Message of Swami Kama: Swami 
Rama Tirtha was a well-known preacher of 
Vedanta, who preached in India as well as 
in America. When he first met Swami 
Vivekananda at Lahore in the November of 
1897, he was a professor of mathematics in 
a College at Lahore; and he had made 
arrangements for Swamiji’s Public meetings 
there, with the help of his students. He was 
influenced by the personality of Swamiji, 
and afterwards renounced the world. Sri 
B. K. Nanda, a Lecturer in the D. A. V. 
College, Amritsar, has very lucidly told 
about the ‘Message of Swami Rama’ in his 
learned article 

Swami Vlvekancoda's Discoveries about 
India—IX: In this last instalment of the 
series, Swami Bhajanananda tells us about 
the ‘Sixth Discovery’ of Swamiji about India, 
which according to the author was that, 
‘India had a definite cultural contribution to 
make to the Western world; that he had 
been divinely chosen to become the messen¬ 
ger of her age-long spiritual wisdom, vindi¬ 
cated and reinterpreted in the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna; and that with 
the wealth and technical assistance of the 
West he could inaugurate a powerful move¬ 
ment for the regeneration of India.’ Hope 
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our readers have found this series illumina¬ 
ting and interesting. 

Uapdbttslied Letters of Swam! Viveka- 
naada—III: In this issue Swamiji’s letters 
written to Sister Christine from December 
1898 to May 1899 have been published. 
It may be said here that some of Swamiji’s 
letters to Christina have been partly pub¬ 
lished in the Complete Works of Swaml 
Vivekananda (Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama) 
either in the name of Sister Nivedita 
(Margot, Margaret, or Miss Noble), or in 
nobody’s name. The mistake has occurred, 
we believe, because the original letters had 
not become available to us until recently, 
and those who had sent the copies—either 
handwritten or typed—must have mixed 
them with Swamiji’s letters to Sister Nive¬ 
dita, without making any distinction what¬ 
soever. Or perhaps Sister Christine was 
shy of publicity and did not mention her 


name on the copies of her letters. Even 
though some are of the opinion that Swamiji 
must have written the same matter verbatim 
both to Christine and Nivedita, on studying 
this problem closely, we have come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be so; because 
Nivedita was Nivedita and Christine was 
Christine. Moreover, amongst the numer¬ 
ous photostats of Swamiji’s original letters 
to Sister Nivedita and Christine, we have 
not come across a single instance, where 
Swamiji has written the same matter ver¬ 
batim to both of them. As to the deviations 
in the printed versions it may be said 
that they may have been due to the diffi¬ 
culty in deciphering the handwriting of 
Swamiji, or that of the one who sent the 
copies for publication. Now the photostats of 
the original letters have been carefully deci¬ 
phered and studied, and a correct version 
has been placed before the readers as far as 
possible. 
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PRACTICE AND THEORY OF TIBETAN 

BUDDHISM: By Geshe Lhundup Sopa and 
Jeffery Hopkins, Rider and Co., London, 
pp. xxviii+164, Price: £2.95. 

The mind does not of its own course, unless 
it is trained, abide in the right path due to begin¬ 
ningless conditioning to the three poisons of 
desire, hatred, and ignorance. Therefore, practice 
is necessary. In the beginning, practice is always 
artificial unless, through training in a previous 
lifetime, one's predispositions are awakened upon* 
contacting the material again and attitudes sought 
arise of their own force.’ 

The present translation of two Tibetan texts 
along with commentaries provides detailed in¬ 
structions for meditation on the leaving of cyclic 


existence, the aspiration to enlightenment for the 
sake of all sentiment beings and the correct view 
of Emptiness. The second part of the book gives 
the theory which is to be internalised ‘to the 
point where it becomes spontaneous’. 

The instructions are practical. In an interest¬ 
ing passage dealing with the positioning of the 
body, it is stated : if one leans forward, ignor¬ 
ance is increased; if to the right, jealously; if 
to the left, desire ; if to the back, pride.’ 

A balanced combination of theory and practice. 

M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashrama , 
Pondicherry . 
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RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, KISHANPUR 
Report: 1916— April 1977 

The Ramakrishna Ashrama, Kishanpur, has 
jwst completed sixty years of its service. It is 
situated on Rajpur Road at a distance of about 
six kilometres from Dehra Dun, in Uttar Pradesh. 

History in Brief : Sometime in 1915, Swami 
Karunananda of the Ramakrishna Order, then a 
vnimg sannyasi, came to Kishanpur after serving 
for about ten years at the Ramakrishna Mission 
Home of Service, Varanasi. He was naturally 
impressed by the serene and beautiful surround* 
ings of the place, overlooking the Himalayas. He 
settled down there with a view to start an 
Ashrama, and in 1916 procured a plot of land 
for this purpose. The Ashrama became affiliated 
to the Ramakrishna Math, Belur, in the year 
1919. 

In 1925, another plot of land with two cottages 
was purchased by the Ramakrishna Mission Horae 
of Service, Varanasi, for aging monks as a retreat. 
Later, Swami Turiyananda named this new retreat 
as ‘Ramakrishna Sadhan Kutir\ The previous 
Ashrama thereafter became a part of the Sadhan 
Kutir, and bore the common name ‘Ramakrishna 
Sadhan Kutir*. For some years, the Ashrama 
served as a sub-centre of the Home of Service, 
Varanasi; but in the January of 1934, it came 
under the direct supervision of the Belur Math, 
as an independent centre under the Presidentship 
of Swami Baladevananda. The Swami developed 
the Centre gradually during his regime of about 
thirty-three years, till he passed away in the year 
1967. After his demise, he was succeeded by 
Swamis Suddhabodhananda (1967-68), Uttamananda 
(1968-69), Prajnananda (1969-73), Krishnatmananda 
(1973-75), and Kshamananda (1975 up to date). 

The Ashrama observes, in addition to daily 
worship, the birth anniversaries of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, the Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda, 
and other religious celebrities. It conducts a 
Library containing 2,072 books and 11 Journals; 
and a Charitable Dispensary which was started 
in 1974. It treated 5,067 cases during 1975-76. 

Diamond Jubilee Celebration : To commemor¬ 
ate the completion of sixty years of dedicated 
service, the Ashrama celebrated the ‘Diamond 
Jubilee* in its humble way on April 3 and 4, 1977. 
On this occasion. His Holiness Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, and Revered Swami 
Gambhiranandaji Maharaj, respectively, rhe Presi¬ 
dent and the General Secretary of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, sent 


their blessings and inspiring messages. The former 
Prime Minister, who had spent a few days at this 
Ashrama previously, also sent her good wishes 
befitting the occasion. 

The Jubilee Celebrations began with Mangalarati 
and Bhajans in the early morning of April 3. At 

4.30 in the afternoon, Swami Sastrananda gave a 
discourse on 'The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna" *, 
and at 5.30 p.m. a ‘Diamond Jubilee Souvenir' was 
leleased by Revered President Maharaj, followed 
by his benediction. The piogramme of the day 
«nded with Arati and Bhajans, which started at 

6.30 p.m. 

On the next day, the programme started again 
with Mangalarati in the morning at 6.00, fol¬ 
lowed by Vedic Chanting and Bhajans. At 8.30 
a.m. Revered President Maharaj installed new por¬ 
traits of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and 
Swami Vivekananda; and this was immediately 
followed by special Puja, Reading from the scrip¬ 
tures, Havan, and distribution of Prasad. At 6.45 
in the evening there was Arati and Bhajans, and 
the programme ended with Kali Puja, which 
started at 9 p.m. Including Revered President 
Maharaj, many monks of the Ramakrishna Order, 
and lay devotees participated in the function. 

The Souvenir: The Diamond Jubilee Souvenir 
published on this occasion, has been very nicely 
printed on good paper, with a beautiful cover 
design. Besides advertisements, which formed the 
golden pillar of the function, the Souvenir con¬ 
tains nice pictures printed on art paper. In addi¬ 
tion to a brief history of the Ashrama, it contains 
articles by learned scholars including the Swamis 
<>f the Ramakrishna Order, in English, Hindi and 
Sanskrit languages. It also includes the messages 
from Revered President Maharaj, the General 
Secretary, and the ex-Prime Minister; and some 
letters of Swami Vivekananda written from Dehra 
Dun, during his stay there in the November of 1897. 
Amongst other interesting and illuminating articles, 
‘Swami Vivekananda's Visit to Dehra Dun* written 
by Swami Kshamanandaji after a lot of research 
work, is specially significant as it throws light on 
many hitherto unknown facts about Swamiji*s visit 
to Dehra Dun. On the whole, the editors have 
done a praiseworthy job to make the Souvenir a 
success. 

For further development of the Ashrama, benev¬ 
olent donors may send their contributions to: 
The President, Ramakrishna Ashrama, Kishanpur, 
P.O. Rajpur, Dt. Dehra Dun, U.P., India. All such 
donations are exempted from Income Tax. 
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} Another feather In NGEF's cap—turnkey projects 
5comprising planning, supply, erection and 
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Tyre industry. Electrolysis of Cauetic Soda. Aluminium 
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NGEF with a colourful plume In all these activities 
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industry. 
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transformers—Rectifier transformers 
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contented retirement... 

The evening of life can be a glorious time—a phase of life even to look fofWSrd td-*- 
if you plan for it earlier in life, work for it. save for it. 


Savings must be planned. Savings must be set aside regularly from your income 
before you, start spending it—otherwise you may have nothing left to save. 


We have s pecial facilities for savings 
including our new scheme _ 
MONTHLY INCOME CERTIFICATES, 
where you get interes; every month. 
For details. 

please contact our nearest branch. 
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Syndicate Bank works to 
help people grow. 

Such of those people who 
need help to grow. 

Which is one reason why 
more and more people 
come to Syndicate Bank. 



SYNDICATE BANK 
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^ The world 
would be out of 
its element if India 
had not generated 
atomic thought 


Today the world is in its element as it finds itself in the atomic age. But the discoveries of modem times 
echo the atomic theories of ancient India—theories that were brilliant explanations of the physical 
structure of the universe. An atomic theory was taught by Pakudha Katyayana an older contemporary 
of Buddha. Indian atomic thought thus originated before Democritus the great Greek philosopher— 
one of the founders of the atomic theory. In physics and other spheres Indian talents have enriched the 
world. We at L&T continue the tradition by enriching life through industrial development. The source 
of our energy is the vast reservoir of technical know-how generated over 35 years. It has spurred us 
on to manufacture equipment for India's nuclear power projects. The reactor vessel, fabricated for the 
first time in India, is an example. In order to foster the growth of nuclear power, we have set up modern 
fabrication facilities; formed a specialist cell for handling design, fabrication, application of new techni¬ 
ques. We are a vast industrial complex designing, manufacturing, installing plant and equipment for 
every vital industry. The secret of our success lies in the individual talents of over 10,000 people in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and our network of offices all over India. 
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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘When I went with Mathur to the north-western parts of India, I found 
that what was here was there also. The same mango trees, tamarind trees, 
clusters of bamboos, were there as here. I saw all that and said to Hridu : 
“What, O Hridu, have I then come to see here? Whatever is there, is here. 
The only difference is that the power of digestion of the people of these parts 
seems to be greater than that of the people there, when one sees the ordure in 
the fields here.”’ 1 

* * * 

‘But one undoubtedly finds inspiration in a holy place. I accompanied 
Mathur Babu to Vrindavan. Hriday and the ladies of Mathur’s family were in 
our party. No sooner did I sec the Kaliyadaman Ghat than a divine emotion 
surged up within me. I was completely overwhelmed. Hriday used to bathe 
me there as if I were a small child. * 

‘In the dusk I would walk on the bank of the Jamuna when the cattle 
returned along the sandy banks from their pastures. At the very sight of those 
cows the thought of Krishna would flash in my mind. I would run along like 
a madman, crying : “Oh, where js Krishna? Where is my Krishna?” 

‘I went to Shyamakunda and Radhakunda 2 in a palanquin and got out to 
visit the holy Mount Govardhan. At the very sight of the mount I was over¬ 
powered with divine emotion and ran to the top. I lost all consciousness of 
the world around me. The residents of the place helped me to come down. 

On my way to the sacred pools of Shyamakunda and Radhakunda, when I 
saw the meadows, the trees, the shrubs, the birds, and the deer, I was over¬ 
come with ecstasy. My clothes became wet with tears. I said : “O Krishna ! 
Everything here is as it was in the olden days. You alone are absent.” Seated 
inside the palanquin I lost all power of speech. Hriday followed the palanquin. 

He had warned the bearers to be careful about me.' 3 

Comp.—Swami Sarvesfumanda 



l. Swami Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishrux the Great Master. Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math. 1970, p. 560. 

2* Places near Mathura, associated with the life of Sri Krishna. 

3- ‘M‘, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. trans. Swami Nikhilananda, Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1969, pp. 57-Sfc. • • - 





SISTER CHRISTINE : THE DEDICATED—III 

(EDITORIAL) 


A Shott Period of Vexation : 

In the last Editorial on this subject, we 
have covered the life-story of this beloved 
child of Swami Vivekananda up to the end 
of the nineteenth century. The new cen¬ 
tury was perhaps to start with a feeling of 
vexation both for the guru and the dis¬ 
ciple. Swamiji had not written any letter 
to Christina since long in reply to hers. 
In this connection the Swami had written 
to Mrs. Bull on March 20, 1901 from 
Dacca, T have no news from Detroit. I 
received one letter from Christina some 
months ago, but I did not reply. Perhaps 
that must have vexed her.’ 51 Maybe, he 
was testing his disciple, as Sri Rama- 
krishna had tested him by not speaking a 
word to him for a month. But love never 
dies. The long silence of Swamiji must have 
melted the heart of the disciple, and at 
last the Swami received her letter at Dacca 
in the first week of April, redirected from 
the Math. He did not lose time now to 
reply to it. On April 4 he wrote to her 
from Dacca, ‘I have been anxiously awaiting 
a letter from you, and it seems it would 
never come. I am sure to be happy—can’t 
help thinking so—after much struggle the 
result must come. Things take their own 
course. It is I who am to brighten up, I 
find. And I am tiying my best. And you 
can help me by writing nice letters now 
and then. Will you?’ 52 

Which particular letter of Swamiji’s had 
vexed Christina is not known. We have 
studied all the available ones, but there is 
nothing therein to cause vexation. Per¬ 
haps Christina had destroyed that better. 

51 * ‘Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivekananda’ 
from Mrs. Boshi Sen’s Collection (hereafter 
U.L.), dt. 20 March 19DL 

»• U.L., dt. 4 April 1901. 


Whatever it may be, hereafter the flow of 
correspondence lasted without any inter¬ 
ruption till the end of Swamiji’s life—rather 
it increased in frequency and momen¬ 
tum. After returning to the Math from 
Dacca, the Swami got another short note 
from Christina, in reply to which he wrote 
on May 13, T arrived in the Math yester¬ 
day. This morning came your short note. 
You must have got my letters by this time, 
and hope this will give you a taste of how 
sometimes silence is gold. ... Either I am 
to go to Europe this summer, and thence 
to the U.S., or you come over to India. 
Things are getting ready at that end. 
Mother knows Her ways.’ 53 

In a Lighter Vein : 

In order to relax himself, the Swami 
used to write Christina at times in a lighter 
vein, and also made Inquiries about her 
health, which, of course, was necessary, if 
he wanted to bring her to India for the 
‘Mother’s work’. On July 6, he had written 
to her from the Math, ‘Then your letters: 
These are no information about yourself. 
What are you doing? How are you—get¬ 
ting fat or thin? What are you doing during 
the present vacation, etc. etc.? Only a few 
lines of worry about my health—faugh l’ 54 

The Swami had not seen his disciple for 
a little more than a year, and he always 
felt worried about her health. He wanted 
to see for himself, whether she had grown 
fat or thin. So he wrote to her on August 27, 
T am sure the Mother will... keep you in 
good health at least. ... As soon as you 
get this [letter] send me your latest photo¬ 
graph.’ 55 And the photograph came at last 

98. U.L., dt. 13 May 1901. 

94. U.L., dt 6 July 1901. 

55- U.L., dt 27 August 1901. 
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mi November 12 commenting on which the 
Swami wrote to Christina on the same day. 
The morning mail brought me a photo¬ 
graph from Detroit. I thank the sender 
very much for promptness. Well, 1 liked it 
much. But the old one is [the] profile 
view, this front. Then again, the phenom¬ 
enal fat seems to be only imaginery on 
somebody’s part. In a way, I am more 
used to the old one, and as such 1 cannot 
slight an old friend. So let me say both are 
good. The one is an evolution of the other 
—for the better.’ 58 

Once, after writing a long chatty letter 
to Christina, the Swami had written in a 
lighter vein, ‘Eh ! I must stop. I’m going 
to look after my geese and ducks; just for 
five minutes, breaking the doctor’s com¬ 
mand to lie down all the time. One of the 
geese is a silly fearful bird; always despon¬ 
dent and anxious. She likes to be all alone 
by herself, and is miserable; very much 
like another goose I know in another place 
[meaning Christina]. 

‘Here my story ends. 

[ and ] spinach top bends. 

Why is spinach withering? 

Because the goat is browsing. 

Why is goat browsing? 

Because no grass is growing. 

Why no grass is growing? 

The gardener is not watering. 

Why there is no watering? 

The Master is not commanding. 

Why is he not commanding? 

An ant has bitten the Master ! 

‘This is a nursery hymn told after a 
story; and it is true of us all- It is only an 
ant-bite after all—the trouble here. Isn’t 
it? *57 We find many such passages written 
to Christina just for his own and Christina’s 
recreation; because she was his beloved 
child. 


In addition, Swamiji wrote in details 
about his own health to relieve her from 
anxiety. On November 25 he had written, 
‘By the by my right eye is failing me badly. 
I see very little with that one. It will be 
hard for me for sometime either to read or 
write, and as it is getting worse every day, 
my people are urging me to go to Calcutta 
and consult a doctor. I will go soon, as 
soon as I recover from a bad cold I have 
on.’ 98 The Swami also wrote to her the 
reason for the failing eye three weeks later 
as follows : ‘You know last three years I 
am getting albumen-uria now and then. It 
is not constant; neither is it yet of any 
organic character. The kidneys are struc¬ 
turally all right. Only they throw out 
albumen now and then. This js worse than 
throwing out sugar in diabetes. Albumen 
poisons the blood, attacks the heart, and 
does all sorts of mischief. Catching cold 
always increases it. This time it has caused 
a small blood vessel in the right eye to 
burst, so that I scarcely see with that 
eye.’ 58 We do not get anywhere else so 
detailed an information about Swamiji’s 
health as* we get it in his letters written to 
Christina. 

Invitation to India : 

We have seen earlier that Swamiji had 
Christina in his mind for his work of 
educating the Indian women. He had 
already expressed his desire to Mrs. Funke 
long back saying—‘I must have her for my 
work in Calcutta.’ And now there was an 
opportunity. After staying for about two 
years and a half in the West, Sister Nive- 
dita had decided to come to India with 
Mrs. Bull, in order to start her work 
again for the Indian women; and the Swami 
had requested Mrs. Bull to bring Chris¬ 
tina with her to India. Accordingly Mrs. 
Bull had tried hard to urge her to come. 


5 «* U.L., dt. 12 November 1901. U.L., dt. 25 December 1901. 

57. u.L., dt. 12 December 1901. 58 * U.L., dt. 12 December 1901. 
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but due to some difficulties Christina could 
not make up her mind. On September 2, 
the Swami had 'written to Christina, ‘Mrs. 
Bull and Nivedita are in Norway. I don’t 
know when they come over to India. ... I 
pray, you could come, and the Mother will 
open the door for it.’ 60 About six weeks 
later, after knowing the reason of Christina’s 
not accompanying Mrs. Bull, the Swami 
wrote to her, ‘Mrs. Bull writes: “I wrote 
Christina recently to ask her, if she were 
to be free in case the opportunity opened 
for her to go to the East. I send you her 
reply.” I went through several times your 
letter to Mrs. Bull. It surely was horrible, 
and you have been all this time hiding the 

real state of affairs from me, and posing 
great cheerfulness !! You will be a pre¬ 
cious fool to lose the opportunity, if such 
comes, as is offered by Mrs. Bull. You only 
have to take a year’s leave. The rest will 
be arranged by Mrs. Bull, including, I am 
sure, all your anxiety for those, you will 
have to leave behind in Detroit.’ 61 

In spite of Swamiji’s letter, Christina 
could not make up her mind sooner, and 
by that time Mrs. Bull and Nivedita had 
started for India via Marseilles. Swamiji’s 
letter seems to have had some effect in 
changing her mind, and Christina decided 
to come to India at last, all alone. The 
Swami got some money for her passage 
from Mrs. Sevier, and sent it to Christina 
on December 18. On the same day he 
wrote to her giving some directions for her 
journey to India as follows : ‘Herewith 1 
send you four hundred eighty dollars by 
cheque drawn on Thomas Cook & Son, 
Broadway, New York. They have no branch 
office in Detroit. On receipt of this, you 
write to Thomas Cook & Son, Broadway, 
New York, that you have got a cheque 
from India mentioning the amount and 
number. ... This is to pay your “passage 

so. U.L., dt. 2 September 1901. 

61 . u.L., dt. 14 October 1901. 


to India” if you think fit to accept Mrs. 
Sevier’s invitation. If you get leave and 
come, I am sure, you will find somebody 
who is coming to England at least; thus 
from there again somebody who is coming 
to Egypt. You come with them as far as 
Italy; thence direct on a boat to India. 
Second class passage across the Atlantic is 
all right; but second class from Italy to 
Bombay is rather bad. There are always 
a few rough men and fast women. There 
is money enough for travelling first class 
all through, if you like. The Molher will 
see to it even as this money came. Drop 
me a line as soon as you engage your 
passage. ... In case, however, things take 
another turn and you cannot come, no 
matter. Do with the money just as it plea¬ 
ses you.’ 62 But, perhaps, before she received 
Swamiji’s letter of December 18, the Swami 
received her letter conveying the news of 
the passing away of her mother in reply to 
which he wrote her again a week later, 

‘Alas! The stars brought you a tremendous 
blow. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
After all, it is only “Thy will be done” 
our only refuge. ... Well, the Mother 
phenomenal has merged in the Mother 
absolute, eternal. Thy will be done l’ 63 
The Swami did not know definitely about 
Christina’s decision to come to India. So 
he wrote her on January 23, 1902 from the 
Math, ‘By this time, you must have settled 
your plans. Don't worry, however, on my 
account. I only want to see you rested, 
and well rested, wherever you be. ... To 
Mother have I given you over. She protects 
her own, ever and ever. I have no fear.’ 64 

By the beginning of March, the Swami 
came to know that Christina had started 
for India. He was then taking rest at 
Benares, and was not sure about his life. 
He might have been worried about 

68- U.L., dt. 18 December 1901. 

63 * U.L., dt. 25 December 1901. 

<*• U.L., dt 23 January 1902. 
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Christina, who was then coming to India, 
lest she does not find him alive ! So he 
wrote to Nivedita on March 4. ‘My con* 
dition is. not at all serious, but it may 
become any time, and I do not know what 
is meant by a low fever, that almost never 
leaves me. and the difficulty of breathing. 
Well, I sent Christina £ 100 from Mrs. 
Sevier for a travel to India, as she lost her 
mother at that time. Her last letter informs 
me that she sails on February 15th. In 
that case her reaching India is very near. 

I expect, of course, some information as to 
the port and steamer next week. In case 
I pass away, which I would like very much 
to do in this city of Shiva, do you open 
her letters directed to me, receive the girl 
and send her home back. If she has no 
money to go back, give her a passage, even 
if you have to beg. ... In case I rally, I 
will inform you of the time of her arrival, 
and in that case you will have to see that 
she comes in safe to some station in 
Bareilly where I meet her, and she is to 
be the guest of Mrs. Sevier. I am also 
going to take another chance in Almora.’ 65 

But nothing undesirable happened to the 
Swami till his disciple arrived in India. 
After getting the information from her, he 
had written from the Belur Math to 
Christina, c/o the S.S.O. Baldwin Italian 
Royal Mail Office, Bombay, a few weeks 
later. ‘You know how welcome you are. I 
need not express it. This is a land where 
expressions are studiously subdued. Margot 
[ Nivedita ] and Joe [ Miss MacLeod ] have 
already written and made arrangements at 
Bombay. I expect and await you here in 
Calcutta. ... Come over straight; only take 
great care of the heat by protecting the back 
of the head. The trains here are not so 
safe as in your country, so have a little care 
of your things during night travel. If you 
feel tired, take rest in Bombay. Mrs. Bull, 
Joe and Margot [who were in India by 


this trine] are anxiously waiting for you, 
and so is Vivekananda.’ 88 

At the Feet of the Master Again : 

From Swami Brahmananda’s diary it is 
known that Christina came to Calcutta from 
Bombay on April 7. 1902, and took her 
lodging with Nivedita and Mrs. Bull, at the 
American Consulate, Calcutta. The wife of 
the then American Consul in India was a 
friend of Miss Josephine MacLeod, and she 
had left the whole house at their disposal 
as it was lying vacant at that time due to 
their absence. Mr. Okakura and Prof. Oda 
also stayed here later, along with these ladies. 
Christina and Mrs. Bull went to the Belur 
Math the next day to see the Swami in the 
morning, and stayed there for the whole 
day. The Swami was feeling better in 
health. 1B ’ From Swami Brahmananda’s 
diary it is known that Christina went to 
the Math and stayed for the whole day on 
April 18, 23, 25, 26; May 1 and May 4. 
On the last day Swamiji paid Christina 
from his personal money Rs. 150/- for 
her travelling expenses to Mayavati. 
Swami Sadananda, Nivedita and Suren were 
to accompany her to Mayavati .by night 
train on the next day. Christina had 
hardly known then that she would not sec 
her Master any more. 

From Sfeter Nivedita’s letters of this 
time, we know something more about 
Christina while she was staying with her at 
the American Consulate. On April 19 
Nivedita wrote to Miss MacLeod who was 
then expected to be at Mayavati, ‘On Thurs¬ 
day [ April 17 ] evening S. Sara [ Mrs. Bull ] 
went. Tonight our guests [Mr. Okakura 
and Rev. Oda ] are going [ to Buddha Gaya 
for a week], Christine and I are staying 
here till May first, but Swami is not coming 
to us, as I had thought he would. Christine 

66. U.L., dt. 30 March 1902. 

07. 'Swami Brahmananda’s Diary’ (unpub¬ 
lished), dt. 7 April 1902. 


66. U.L., dt. 4 March 1902. 
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and I hope to go together on Monday 
[ April 21 ] to the Math. We cannot go 
tomorrow, as 1 have a meeting to preside 
over. Christine is beyond words—soothing, 
gracious, lovely. I think, we may come to 
Mayavati together on May first, second or 
third. And I feel that it is very possibly 
her destiny to remain in the Himalayas a 
year or so—meditating. I should think 
that will prove to be her power. Her 
character is radiantly beautiful. Of course, 
I wish, 1 could have her to live with me.’ 68 
Two days later. Nivedita wrote again to 
Miss MacLeod, ’Christine is wonderful. 
She sits so quietly, and is so true to him 
[Swamiji]. And yet she is always a link, 
and never a discord, and oh ! so sooth¬ 
ing !’•» 

At Mayavati : 

From Nivedfita’s letters it appears that 
Christina, Miss Bett, Nivedita. Sadananda, 
Suren (a nephew of Swamiji’s). and Mr. 
Okakura left for Mayavati on Monday the 
5th of May by the evening train. 70 But they 
seem to have diverted their path later; 
because the party reached Mayavati separ¬ 
ately on May 10, and 13. According to 
the Mayavati diary, Saturday, 10 May 
1902: ’Miss [Christina] Greenstidel, Swami 
Sadananda, Swami Subodhananda, Suren 
(Swamiji’s nephew) and Gangi [ Sah ] 
reached here at about 5.30 p.m.’ 71 And on 
13 May 1902 it is mentioned : ’Sister 
Nivedita, Mr. Okakura, Miss Bett and Mr. 
Okakura’s servant, reached here at noon 
(about 2 p.m.).* 72 From this, it appears that 
Nivedita and Mr. Okakura came via 

68. Letters of Sister Nivedita (in Piess), Comp. 
Sankari Prasad Basu (hereafter Nivedita/s Letters), 
pp. 458-59. 

69- Ibid., p. 463. 

70 - Ibid., p. 464-65. 

71 . ‘Mayavati Diary’ (unpublished), dt. 10 May 
1902. 

72- Ibid., dt. 13 May 1902. 


Almora, while the first batch came directly 
to Mayavati. 

On June 6, Nivedita, Christina. Mr. 
A. M. Bose (the President of Brahmo 
Samaj) and Amritananda went to Champa- 
vat on a visit. 73 Sister Christine was the 
guest of Mrs. Sevier, and the host was very 
much pleased with her. Swamiji must have 
learnt this from Mrs. Sevier. Swamiji had 
written to Christina on May 27, ’If you feel 
you are becoming least burdensome to Mrs. 
Sevier, write me immediately. It would be 
a sin to put further pressure on her. She 
does so much for me. However, she likes 
you very much, and writes that you look 
be-au-ti-ful in sarees.’ 74 Christina had liked 
Mayavati, and she had become especially 
intimate with Swami Swarupananda, the then 
President of the Advaita Ashrama. About 
their intimacy, Nivedita had written to Miss 
MacLeod on June 2, from Mayavati, 
’Christine is here, a quiet dark girl, not 
great, but exquisite, and all sweet, no sting 
underneath, eager to leave any whom she 
loves, true to all their past, not trying to 
take to herself,... Swarupananda spends the 
bulk of his time with her. She is full of 
gentle strength, and her figure and carriage 
are indeed wonderful. She was bom on 
the [ 17th ] of August 1866. He [ Swami 
Swarupananda] needs at this moment all, 
whose horoscopes are bright and produc¬ 
tive of victory.’ 75 

Mr. Okakura and his servant suddenly 
left Mayavati on May 20 and went to Devi- 
dhura; and Nivedita left for Calcutta 
exactly a month later. She was anxious to 
open the School. Christina stayed there till 
December 6. It is known from the Maya¬ 
vati diary that on this day ‘Mrs. Sevier, 
Miss Greenstidel, Miss Bell and Amrita¬ 
nanda left for Allahabad.' They seem to 
have gone to Calcutta afterwards; and all 

TO- Ibid., dt. 6 June 1902. 

«• U.L., dt. 27 May 1902. 

75 . Nivedita’s Letters, p. 472. 
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except Christina returned to Mayavati on Mrs. Sevier's letter of August 23, to Miss 
April 7, 1903. Swamiji had already written MacLeod, from Mayavati throws great deal 


to Christina on June 15. 1902, ‘I am quite 
easy in my mind so long you live with 
Mrs. Sevier at Mayavati. ... f will be veiy 
anxious, if you are in Calcutta at Bagh- 
bazar. ... Stay with Mrs. Sevier as long as 
you can. Don’t come down with Margot 
[ Nivedita ].*w It appears that Christina 
very much wanted to go to Calcutta and 
remain near the Swami, but Swamiji was 
all the while forbidding her to do so. On 
June 21, 1902, he had written to her, ‘We 
will think of your coming to Baghbazar 
after Nivedita has fairly started, till then 
keep quiet, and lay on food.’ 77 This was 
the last letter the Swami had written to her, 
at least there is no further letter available 
to us written after this date to Christina. 

Passing Away of the Master : 

Christina might not have even dreamed 
that a shocking news was to reach her in 
the second week of July, when a long letter 
dated July 7, conveying the news of their 
Master’s Mahasamadhi, reached her from 
Nivedita. She had written, ‘Tomorrow you 
will receive this news that will desolate your 
life. I can only tell you dear, that if my 
presence could keep you there, you were 
never absent from his side on Saturday. I 
must have reached the Math about 7, and 
I was allowed to sit with him and fan him 
until 1, when he was taken to the burning 
place, and the ashes were carried into the 
chapel about 6. Death came to him so 
beautifully on Friday night! A half hour’s 
sleep after meditation, and he was gone ! 
He was an hour or an hour and a half in 
the chapel before he slept, and then he just 
lay down in his room. ... * 78 

TO. U.L., dt 15 June 1902. 

77. U.L., dt. 21 June 1902. 

78. 'Miscellaneous Letters' from Mrs. Boshi 
Sen's Collection, Sister Nivedita to Sister Christine 
(unpublished), dt. 7 July 1902. 


of light on Christina’s mental state at this 
time. She had written, ‘The passing away 
of our dearly loved Swamiji was indeed a 
terrible shock to us all. and, of course, 
especially to Christine, who nevertheless, 
bore up bravely, and after the first week 
resumed hex ordinary demeanour, though 
I can see, at times what restraint she has 
to put upon her feelings. I am so glad she 
happened to be here, so as to have the 
advice and guidance of a strong man like 
Swami Swarupananda. She has long talks 
with him about Swamiji. and Advaita 
Philosophy. When we think of Swamiji, we 
try not to recall the fact of his death. ... 
Christine is very quiet, and we get on 
famously together; she seems to enjoy the 
monotonous, quiet life we lead here, and I 
am certain, rest was what she greatly 
needed; she looked so pale and wan when 
she came first.. The climate is equable and 
pleasant; and the natural beauties great. 
Christine, like me, is rapturous over moun¬ 
tain scenery, and its ever varying beauties. 

. . Christine sends love and sympathy to 
you in your natural loss : She appreciates 
greatly your kind and friendly feelings 
towards her and often regrets she had not 
the pleasure of meeting you.* 79 
But Christina’s mind can be best known 
from her own letter written during this 
period to Miss MacLeod. It shows that by 
constant discussions on Advaita Philos¬ 
ophy with Swami Swarupananda at Maya¬ 
vati, her mind had become quite Vedantic 
by the time her guru left his mortal coil. 
That is why Mrs. Sevier had written to Joe 
that ‘Christine, ... nevertheless bore up 
bravely, and after the first week resumed 
her ordinary demeanour, ...’ This is pos¬ 
sible only for a strong Vedantic mind, the 


79. 'Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s Friends and Disciples’, Mrs. Sevier to 
Miss MacLeod, dt. 23 August 1902. 
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glimpse of which we get is her letter to 
Miss MacLeod. She had written, ‘Yet while 
for us life is finished, for him [Swamiji] 
this is Freedom Absolute. I try to think 
of that and that alone. And after all, this 
life is but a little thing and short; thank 
God. We would not have him back suffer* 
ing in body, tortured in mind—no, not 
even for one hour would we ! We would 
rather gladly suffer the pains and bear the 
sense of loss. How beautiful it all came at 
the end ! Just as he always hoped it would 
—“as it should be with a Yogi”. And now 
I love to think of him “sitting in Eternal 
Meditation”.’ 80 

This letter of Christina’s speaks of her 
mettle. She was a fit disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda—the Lion of Vedanta. 

80. Ibid., Miss Christina Grecnstidel to Miss 
MacLeod, dt. (August ?) 1902. 


Though she was weak physically, she was 
a Lion’s cub in her mind. She had ’nerves 
of steel', which Swamiji wanted; but to 
make her ‘muscles of iron’ Swamiji had 
advised her to - take one year’s leave and 
give some rest to her body. On May 27, 
he had written to her, 1 am so happy to 
learn the mountains are doing you good. 
Eat a lot, sleep as much as you can, and 
get plump. Stuff yourself till you get 
plump and burst.’ 81 And perhaps she did 
the same, besides discussing Vedanta with 
Swarupananda till she left the mountains 
in the first week of December with Mrs. 
Sevier and others, to start in due course the 
‘Mother’s work’ at Calcutta in collaboration 
with Sister Nivedita, with full vigour— 
physical and mental. 

(To be concluded) 

81. U.L., dt. 27 May 1902. 
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Swami Turiyananda’s awareness that the 
Ashrama might fail for lack of support did 
not impinge upon his firm faith in the 
Mother, whose will did not manifest itself 
always in success, always in brightness. 
This concent, difficult for Westerners to 
grasp, he spoke of to Mrs. Hansbrough in 
one of his most loving of letters: 

The 29th Sepember 1900 

My dear Mrs. Hansbrough, 

Many thanks for your kind letter re¬ 
ceived day before yesterday. I have 
been exceedingly happy to know that 
you all are doing quite well. It is 
really gratifying that Mrs. Wyckoff 
is herself again. I am glad that Minie 
feels so kindly towards me. My best 
wishes and kind regards to her always. 


1 would be hapr>v to meet her in San 
Francisco only if I can know her address. 
I think I will be here this winter as I wish 
to make this place a permanent centre for 
Spiritual culture and therefore I do not 
like to leave it vacant anv more. We 
are now ten persons living here. I am 
not sure how many fare] going to stay 
here during fall. There is a little 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
president of the Vedanta Society in 
San Francisco. She thinks that this is 
a place for the people of the Home of 
Truth. She has not written that to me. 
But such is the rumour in the city. 
Swamiji has written to her that it is 
nothing of that sort, yet I don’t know if 
she has been disillusioned. However, 
we are getting along pretty well as far 
as spiritual teaching and practices are 
conoemed. We leave the rest to the 
Mother. Let us do all that is in our 
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power and then Mother knows what is 
best. If it is not Her will that this 
Ashrama should go on then let it drop. 
Who cares for it Swamiji asked me to 
start this centre and 1 have done. So 
far it is all right. Mother knows, I do 
not. Yes I promised Miss Spencer that 
I should write to her when there and 
therefore I wrote giving our idea as to 
the land. She has not replied to it. You 
are right. If it be the will of the Mother 
men and money and everything will come. 
But if it is not. She knows. Why should 
I bother myself for that. Our faith 
should be turn m Mother surely, but not 
for any success or failure as regards the 
particular work that we might think right. 
It stands or falls, that should not shake 
or make any difference whatever in our 
faith in Mother. Whatever pleases her 
best let that be done and let us remain 
constant in our faith under all sorts of 
circumstances. I heard from Swamiji 
recently. He sent his love to you and 
enquired if you are sending money to 
India as usual and I have replied in the 
affirmative. He is doing very well in 
Paris and means to stay there for some 
time and learn German [French], The 
news from India is also good. We all 
are doing well. My best wishes and love 
to all of you and greetings and kind 
regards to all other friends in Los Angeles. 
Please remember me to one and all of 
the friends I know personally. How is 
Doctor doing? To him my love please. 
Hoping this will find you all in the enjoy¬ 
ment of sound health and peace of mind 
with affectionate regards 

Yours Sincly 
Turiyananda 

PS. I have not heard from Helen for 
some time. How is she doing? My eter¬ 
nal affectionate regards to her. You know 
Miss Boock left this [place] some time 
ago. Has she seen you at all? I have not 
heard from her since her departure though 
I have written to her. Don’t you feel any 
impelling of coming this way just now? 
All the members here are feeling very 
much benefited and improved spiritually 
so they say. Chetana [Miss Bell] is now 
living in retirement. She is doing well. 


Everybody that know you sends their 
love to you. 

It does not appear that the officers of the 
Vedanta Society always bothered to keep 
Swami Turiyananda informed of the develop¬ 
ments regarding Shanti Ashrama as they un¬ 
folded at the weekly meetings in San Francis¬ 
co. The needs of the Retreat had not been 
altogether forgotten or brushed aside. Mrs. 
Agnes Stanley—Shraddha of the emptied 
purse—'had pressed the matter, and on 
September 20, as the Minutes for that date 
testify, ‘it was deemed necessary to raise 
(fifty) dollars for a portion of the pipe 
necessary at the Ashrama and the Class was 
requested to try and raise this amount.’ 
Within three weeks the fifty dollars was 
scraped together, half of it coming from 
Shraddha herself, and on October 11 an 
announcement was made at the weekly 
meeting that a money order had been sent to 
Swami Turiyananda. It was shelter more 
than a pipe that the Ashrama needed just 
then, and the Swami’s relief at now being 
able to afford the former is evident in the 
following letter: 

The 21st October 1900 

* 

My dear Mrs. Hansbrough, 

Your letter of the 9th October came 
duly to hand but I am sorry I could not 
reply to that earlier. I have got your 
letter of the 18th just this afternoon. I 
thank you for both of them. You will 
be glad to hear The Vedanta Society in 
San Francisco sent $50/- fifty dollars to 
me to build cottage or something of that 
• kind in the Ashrama. Mrs. Stanlay was 
the great mover and contributed herself 
$25/- twenty-five dollars. Mrs. Stanlay 
came with me and lived in the Ashrama 
for more than two weeks. She is a 
beautiful soul. You know Mrs. Plumb 
perhaps of Oakland. She also sent $10/- 
ten dollars. Mr. Roorbach has gone to 
San Jose to buy the necessary articles for 
a meditation hall and dining-room in the 
Ashrama for general use with the money. 
Those that are going to stay here during 
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winter have made up their minds to fix 
their tents at their own cost. So matters 
have become plain and easy. I am now not 
thinking of anything except living day to 
day life without thinking of the morrow. 
Mother knows what is going to happen 
next. Mr. Aspinall is at last coming 
down here and he will be an acquisition 
to the Ashrama so they all say. Do you 
know him well? I saw him in the Pine 
Street Home of Truth and formed a very 
good opinion about him. I think Mother 
is working all right all the time though 
very slowly but surely, and everything is 
tending towards gradual improvement 
and growth. 1 am sorry Mrs. Schmidth 
suffered from illness. 1 hope she is quite 
well now. 1 am so glad you all are doing 
well and Helen is feeling improved in 
matters Spiritual. 1 have received a 
beautiful letter from her. give her my 
best wishes and love and to all else in 
the family please. 1 will write to her at 
leisure. I think Miss Boock has met 
you all by this time. She is not very 
social although she has an excellent heart 
and spirit, and above all she is unselfish 
to a degree quite satisfactory. She has 
done so much for the Ashrama. 1 thank 
you for giving me the address of Minie. 
1 shall try to write to her conveniently. 1 
am going to write to Mrs. Eaton also 
very soon. I am glad that she has such 
a nice state of mind just now. If she 
really means what she spoke to you 
Mother will help her I am sure. Blessed 
are those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for they shall be filled is not 
an idle word. Helen writes that she 
(Mrs* Eaton) is coming to San Francisco 
and intends to come and stay in the 
Ashrama for some time. If that is so 
then it would be very much convenient 
for me to speak to her and to see for 
myself what would help her most. Writing 
cannot do all this so well. Yet I will 
write soon be sure of it. When you are 
so very mindful about her and so is Helen 
I can assure you Mother’s attention will 
be drawn to her benefit as regards her 
spiritual needs. 

I heard from Swamiji the other day. 
He is in Paris still and in excellent health. 
I am doing well with all other members 


here who are getting along very, well in 
every way. Give my best wishes ana 
kind regards to all tne Ineods mere. 

Hoping this will find you all weu and 
prosperous With best wisnes ana xoving 
regards 

Yours in the Mother 
Turiyananda 

Shortly before receiving the Swami’s 
letter Mrs. Hansbrough had given a nudge 
to the Vedanta Society of San Francisco, 
which had been so reluctant (it had seemed) 
to help support the Ashrama. The Society 
does not appear to have been altogether 
pleased by Mrs. Hansbrough’s implication 
and suggestions. Indeed the Minutes for 
October 25 had a certain hauteur about 
them: ‘A communication from Mrs. 
Hansbrough was read by Mrs. Wilmot, in 
which the former stated that the Vedanta 
Class of Los Angeles was getting a fund of 
$150 together in order to send it to the 
Ashrama and asking the Class of San 
Francisco to do likewise. As the latter 
Class has already exceeded this amount in 
donations, etc. to the Ashrama, it was deemed 
to accumulate funds to the depleted treasury 
as they came in, without demanding large 
contributions. The reading and expounding 
of the Bhagavad Gita was continued.' 

Although it is perfectly clear that the 
Class of San Francisco was not about to be 
dictated to by the Class of Los Angeles, it 
is not entirely clear from the available 
records just how the San Francisco Class 
had exceeded $150 in donations, etc. All 
one can surmise at the present time is that 
the “etc.” included such items as tents, 
furnishings, and provisions, contributed by 
individual members and worth over a 
hundred dollars. In any case, it was not 
until early December that the Society found 
itself able to make a further contribution. 
On December 6 ‘the Secretary was instructed 
to send $5 to the Shanti Ashrama to Swami 
Turiyananda for a matting for the Medita¬ 
tion Room’ 
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Whether or not the Vedanta Class ia Los 
Angeles was able to achieve-its goal of 1150 
we do not know, but at feast some money 
came to the Ashrama from southern Califor¬ 
nia, and by November Mr. Roorbach had 
hauled in enough lumber for two more 
cabins—one for Miss Bell (the first to be 
built) and one for the Swami. It now 
seemed possible to weather the long winter 
months ahead when the valley would be 
grey with frost, and the wind, whistling 
down from the snow-topped mountains, 
would seek out every chink in the cabin 
walls. 

As is evidenced by the following two 
letters, Swami Turiyananda felt that it was 
not only feasible to keep the Ashrama open 
during the winter, but advisable: 

The 11th November 1900 
My dear Mrs. Hansbrough, 

Your kind letter is to hand. I am so 
glad to learn you all are doing well. I 
have got a letter from Miss Spencer too 
this morning. She has sent a cheque for 
$10/- ten dollars to help the Ashrama in 
building comfortable quarter for the 
winter. She herself has subscribed five 
and one Mrs. Henderson her friend the 
other five. I think I do not know 
Mrs. Henderson. However I shall write 
to her in acknowledgement of the same. 
The money you sent reached Mr. Roor¬ 
bach safe and I hope you have got h»s 
letter. It is all right. But I think from 
business point of view it would be better 
to send the money in the name of Swami 
Turiyananda. I am sure you quite 
understand what I mean. The money has 
not yet been expended but it will come 
to the real use and benefit for all. I am 
glad you like to see me and talk with 
me regarding the work here. Don’t you 
think you can come here for a short time 
at least. They all are so much eager to 
have you here. I know for certain vou 
will do a good deal of work in connection 
with this movement. No sooner I saw 
you for the first time than I became sure 
of the establishment of this Ashrama and 


got settled In my mind about its financial 
. support. This is going to be proved by 
and by. Mother is doing Her own work. 
We are mere instruments at her hands. 
I am glad Miss Boock met you all and is 
so much interested in the Ashrama work. 
She has very beautiful traits in her 
character. She is really a noble soul. I 
got a letter from Swamiji the other day 
from Paris. He did not write anything 
about his coming this way. He intends 
going to Constantinople although I am 
never certain about his movements. Who 
knows he might come to this country 
before long. I am feeling the necessity 
of living in the Ashrama at feast until I 
become sure of its permanent footing. I 
have sent for Mr. Heyblom [Gurudasa] 
the gentleman I spoke to you about in 
New York. He has expressed his desire to 
come. I hope he will be a great help of 
the Ashrama when here. He is a 
character I know on whom I can safely 
depend and leave the Ashrama in his 
charge when I am abroad. I quite agree 
with your idea of having another Swami 
for California work: the place is so vast 
and real field for Vedanta. I am sure we 
can get some Swami from India any 
moment we would send for him furnishing 
the necessary expenses. Mr. Aspinall is 
here ’still. He had been called by the 
Alameda Home to join there but lie 
preferred being here. He is becoming 
very much interested every day. I 
like him immensely. Helen is all right. 
Mother has taken hold of her. You will 
see that later. I have written to 
Mrs. Eaton already but have not heard 
in replv. It will be so nice if she comes 
here. I will do all I can to help her out. 
Mother will make you do a lot of work 
Alice I am oretty sure of it. Time will 
• show that. I am glad Mrs. Schmidt is 
herself again. My best wishes and love 
to all the friends and Vedanta Students 
there. Wishing veil all happiness and 
nrosperity and hoping to see vou here 
before lone if not impossible with best 
wishes and love to yourself and all in the 
familv 

I am Yours ever in the Mother 
Turiyananda. 
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(The letter from Swamiji mentioned by 
Swami Turiyananda is more than likely one 
that has been published in the Complete 
Works and there dated ‘September, 1900*. 
To judge from internal evidence, Swamiji 
wrote this letter not in September but in the 
last half of October. His tone had been 
encouraging, as to both the eventual success 
of the Ashrama and the spiritual welfare ot 
the California students.) 

On November 26, Swami Turiyananda 
wrote again to Mrs. Hansbrough: 

My dear Mrs. Hansbrough, 

Many thanks for your kind letter 
together with the draft for ($25) twenty- 
five dollars. We all have been so happy 
to learn that you have made up your 
mind to be in the Ashrama before long. 
Mr. Aspinall will be going soon to join 
the Alameda Home of Truth. They 
want his service badly and waited for it 
one month without asking anybody else. 
He thinks it his duty to respond to the 
call. But he has been very much im¬ 
pressed by the work of this place and 
may join here again in right time. Mother 
knows, I do not, but he proved himself 
a great help to the Ashrama during his 
short stay here and we all shall miss him 
very much. I have got a letter from 
Mr. Heyblom. He will start for the 
Ashrama as soon as he hears from me. 
I have written to him yesterday. Do you 
know Swamiji has left for* India with the 
Leggetts? So I hear from a friend of 
mine in New York. [Swami Turiyananda’s 
friend was misinformed. Actually. 


Swamiji had left for a tour of southern 
Europe and the Near East with Miss 
MacLeod. Mine Calvl, and others—not 
for India with the Leggetts.] But I feel 
pretty sure he will be here some time 
again before it is very long. Yes, I feel 
from within to stay here in the Ashrama 
besides Swimiji’s instruction, and I 
believe that will be the best -thing for me 
to do for the present. I am glad to learn 
that you have heard from Swami Brahma- 
nanda of late. Mother willing the 
Vedanta work will grow and spread in 
this country far and wide, maybe slowly 
but surely and permanently. Convey 
my hearty thanks to the Club members 
for their kind help and my greeting and 
love to them all. Do you know Miss 
McChoniki [Margaret McConochie]. 
She says she is a member of your Club. 
She has been staying here since six weeks 
or so. She will write to you I believe. 
I have got a letter from Helen. I will 
write to her in reply soon. Please give 
her my best wishes, and love and the 
same to Mrs. Wyckoff and all. Yes I 
got the letter which Mrs. Whelen kindly 
wrote to me but I am sorry I forgot to 
write to her in reply. I will do so soon. 
It rained here steadily for four or five 
days and the wind blew so high. But 
we were not very uncomfortable. Now 
it is fine weather again. Everyone here 
is feeling quite well and happy. Wishing 
you all hale and hearty. 

With love 

Yours Sincly 

Turiyananda 
(To be continued ) 



DIVINE GRACE AND SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

S. SREENIVASA RAO 


Before dealing with the importance of 
Divine grace in the spiritual adventure, it 
may be mentioned that Divine grace and 
grace of the Guru are not two different 
things, because Guru is considered as the 
Divinity (Supreme Brahman) in physical 
form. Divine grace may come to a spiritual 
aspirant either directly or through his Guru. 

Divine grace in the field of spiritual 
adventure may be studied at three stages, 
viz, (1) Divine grace necessary to become 
a spiritual aspirant, (2) Divine grace needed 
for an expeditious progress during spiritual 
practice, and (3) Divine grace essential for 
ultimate illumination. 

1. Need of Divine Grace to Become a 
Spiritual Aspirant : 

A doubt arises whether Divine grace is 
necessary at all to take up the path of 
(Spiritual practice. Some hold that the 
results of actions (or samskdras ) in the 
previous births make one a spiritual 
aspirant. Some others think that only those 
who receive Divine grace become spiritual 
aspirants. It may be seen here as to what 
extent these vtfews are supported by the 
scriptures and the sayings of the Saints. 

The impact of the past actions on the 
future birth and spiritual life may be 
studied in the light of the Chdndogya 
Upanisad?■ There it is stated that the house¬ 
holders who perform sacrifices and works 
of public utility go after death to the lunar 
sphere where they enjoy the fruits of their ac¬ 
tions. After exhaustion of the results of their 
deeds, they come down to earth through 
rain, and are born in this world as rice, 
barley, herbs, plants and beans. However, 
those who have good residual results of 
actions earned in this world, after enjoy- 

1. Vide Chandogya Upanisad. V.x, 3-4. 


ment in the region of Moon, quickly reach 
a good womb, that is, a decent human birth. 
There is no indication in this Upanisad that 
a decent human birth would by itself make 
one a spiritual aspirant. Even presuming 
that good actions in the previous birth 
could uplift him to that level, it may be 
said that a person does such good actions 
only through inspiration from the Divine. 

In this connection, we may refer to the 
Svetajvatara Upanisad , 2 which states that 
God, as the indwelling Self, inspires and 
guides the creatures in using their senses. 
Therefore, if a person happens to use his 
senses for a good action, which may be 
presumed to elevate him to the level of a 
Sadhaka (spiritual aspirant) in the future 
life, it is because of the inspiration he gets 
from the indwelling Self. This goes to show 
that Divine grace is essential for making 
one a Sadhaka, rather than merely the 
deliberate effort of a person. 

In this connection Sri Sankaracarya has 
declared in the Vivekacudamani 3 that three 
things are rare indeed, and are due to the 
grace of God; viz. human birth, longing 
for liberation and the protecting care of a 
perfected sage. SiT Sahkaracarya himself 
has thus categorically clarified that it is only 
due to Divine grace that one not only gets 
the human birth, but also acquires a long¬ 
ing for liberation, and the protecting care 
of a perfected sage. 

. A parable of Sri Ramakrishna may be 
quoted in this connection: 4 As long as a 
child remains absorbed in its play-things, 
the Mother keeps herself engaged in cook* 
ing and other household work. But when 

*• Vide SvetOsvatara Upanisad, III. 3. 

3 * Vide Vivekacudamani, 3. 

Vide Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, Madras; 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, |938. p. 192. 
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the child loses interest in its play, and 
begins to cry aloud for its mother, she can 
no longer stay in the kitchen. Leaving 
everything she runs to the child and takes 
it on her lap. 

Even though this parable appears to 
mean that renunciation comes after one 
gets disgusted with this world, our experi¬ 
ence tells us that not all the people who 
have undergone sufferings in this world get 
disgusted and renounce. On the other 
hand, people still go after the worldly 
pleasures, and undergo sufferings repeatedly. 
Though one may feel disgusted for the 
time being, it is just like a camel eating 
thorny shrubs despite profuse bleeding from 
its mouth. Therefore, even to get an urge 
to cry constantly for the Divine Mother, 
the grace of the Mother seems necessary. 

Swami Ramdas stresses that unless 
Divine grace dawns on a person, he never 
awakens spiritually. But such an awaken¬ 
ing comes through the contact of a spiritual 
soul, whom one gets by the grace of God. 
He quotes an incident of a disciple who 
told God that because God remembered 
him first, he remembered Him later. He is 
of the opinion that the grace of God falls 
on a chosen person unconditionally, 
whether he be a sinner or a good person. 5 

2. Need of Divine Grace for Spiritual 
Progress : 

This is a very difficult topic for analysis 
because it is to be seen: (1) whether self¬ 
effort alone is sufficient; (2) whether Divine 
grace alone is to be propitiated; or (3) 
whether self-effort should go band in hand 
with Divine grace ; and, if the latter, to what 
extent each should play its part during the 
Sadhana (spiritual practice). 

In the Chdndogya Upanisad, Svetaketu, 
during the course of instructions, feels a 
doubt regarding the means by which the 

5- Vide Ramdas Speaks, II, pp. 109, 111. 183; 
III, p. 20; IV, pp. 24, 72. 


Supreme Being can be known. To clarify 
this, the sage Aruni narrates the following 
parable to his disciple : 'Just as someone, 
my dear, might lead a person, with his 
eyes covered, away from [the country of] 
the Gfindharas, and leave him in & place 
where there were no human beings; and 
just as that person would turn towards the 
east, or the north, or the south, or the west, 
shouting : “I have been brought here with 
my eyes covered, I have been left here with 
my eyes covered !” And as thereupon 
someone might loosen the covering and say 
to him : “Gandhara is in that direction; 
go that way**; and as thereupon, having 
been informed and being capable of judge¬ 
ment, he would, by asking his way from 
one village to another, arrive at last at 
Gandhara—in exactly the same manner 
does a man who has found a teacher to 
instruct him obtain the true knowledge.’ 0 

It may be marked here that someone 
removes the bandage from the eyes of the 
GSndhara, and it may be said that the 
removal of the bandage takes place through 
Divine grace or the grace of the Guru. 
But mere removal of the bandage does not 
enable the Gandhara to reach his abode. 
He has to enquire from village to village, 
and also exercise his own judgement in a 
proper way. So also, by mere Divine grace 
one cannot attain spiritual illumination, 
but it appears that self-effort is also 
necessary. 

Now. can self-effort alone lead us to the 
goal? In this connection the Raffia 
Upanisad 1 states that the Self cannot be 
known through much study, nor through 
the intellect, nor through much hear¬ 
ing. It can be known through the 
Self alone. The Self of that seeker 
reveals its true nature. Similarly, Mundaka 


6. The Upanishads, tran». Swami Nikhilananda, 
New York : Harper A Brothers, IV, 1959, p. 320. 
7- Vide Katha Upartifad, I. ii. 23. 
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Upanifad* says that Brahman cannot be 
comprehended through the eye. nor through 
speech, nor through other senses, nor is it 
attained through austerity or Karma. As 
one becomes purified in mind through the 
favourableness of the intellect, one can see 
that indivisible Self through meditation. 
Both the verses mentioned above clearly 
demarcate the spheres' of self-effort and 
Divine grace. After an intense self-effort, 
a spiritual aspirant reaches a stage when bis 
yearning for realization intensifies, and 
Divine grace dawns on him. and the Reality 
reveals Itself to him. As Sri Ramakrishna 
has said. Divine grace descends upon the 
asphant only after he has prayed to God 
with intense yearning for realization, and 
practised spiritual discipline. 

A vision of Sri Ramakrishna clarifies the 
relationship between self-effort and Divine 
grace. In his own words: ‘Once when I was 
explaining God’s actions to someone. God 
suddenly showed me the lake at Kamar- 
pukur. I saw a man removing the green 
scum and drinking the water. The water 
was clear as crystal. God revealed to me 
that Sachchidananda is covered by the scum 
of maya. He who puts the green scum 
aside can drink the water.’ 9 Thus God 
realization is not possible unless one makes 
an effort for the same. 

On another occasion, citing an example 
of a sailor, Sri Ramakrishna said : ‘The 
wind of God’s grace is incessantly blowing. 
Lazy sailors on this sea of life do not take 
advantage of it. But the active and the 
strong always keep the sails of their minds 
unfurled to catch the friendly breeze, and 
thus reach their destination very soon.’ 10 
Keeping the sails unfurled signifies ‘self¬ 
effort’, which enables a spiritual aspirant 

8* Vide Munda\a Upanifad, Ill. i. 8. 

9. *M\ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
trans. Swami Nikhilananda, Madras: Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math (hereafter Gospel ), 1974, p. 199. 

10. Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1938, p. 207. 


to catch the breeze of ever-flowing Divine 
grace. 

Swami Ramdas, extolling the flow of 
Divine grace for the spiritual aspirant, says 
that grace is like light, always spreading 
its rays, and we should only open the doors 
and windows so that we may get that 
light. 11 

Thus, self-effort and Divine grace are 
mutually complementary. Without Divine 
grace, one cannot have the tenacity to put 
out strenuous self-effort. Alternatively, with¬ 
out self-effort one cannot get Divine grace 
for progress in the spiritual adventure. 

3 Need of Divine Grace for 

Ultimate Illumination : 

It has been seen in the second section 
that the ultimate illumination will come of 
its own accord through the grace of the 
Self ;i® while in the Svetaivatara Upanisad, 13 
it is stated that the Self is indeed a mighty 
Lord. He is the imperishable internal Light 
that controls everything. He guides the 
intellect of all beings so as to enable them 
to gain that extremely pure state. And in 
the same Upanifad. 1 * it is said that the Self, 
which is subtler than the subtlest, greater 
than the greatest, is concealed in the hearts 
of creatures. By the grace of the Creator, 
one becomes free from sorrows and realizes 
Him as the Great Lord. This Upanisad 16 
further narrates how the great sage SvetaS- 
vatara attained the supreme state of Brah¬ 
man by the power of self-control, con¬ 
centration of mind as well as by the grace 
of God. 

By analysing the instructions contained 
in the Upanisads, we find that after a long, 
and probably a tiresome and adventurous 
journey on the spiritual path, the revelation 

11. Vide Ramdas Speaks, II, p. 160; III, p. 57. 

12. Katha Upanifad, 11.23; Mundaka Upani¬ 
fad, III. ii. 3. 

13* Vide Svetasvatara Upanifad, III. 12. 

14 . vide Ibid., III. 20. 

15. Vide Ibid., VI. 21. 
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of the truth comes of its own accord 
by God’s grace jn the purified heart of the 
spiritual aspirant. 

Sri Ramakrishna says that as long as 
there is any trace of ego, none can realize 
the supreme state. To illustrate, he says 
that, suppose, a householder has put some* 
one in charge of his storeroom. Then if 
somebody comes and asks the master for 
something from the storeroom, the master 
will simply direct him to the storekeeper. 
He himself will not enter the storeroom as 
long as the keeper is retained there. But, 
once the storekeeper is sent out, the owner 
himself comes and takes charge. 16 

Sri Rama k rishna compares God to a 
policeman on night duty with a lantern. 
With the help of the lantern, the policeman 
sees everybody in the night, but if we want 
to see the policeman himself, we must 
earnestly pray to him to turn the lantern 

W. Gospel, p. 107. 


towards his own face. By such a prayer, 
he turns the light towards Himself, and the 
aspirant gets the vision of the Lord. 17 

Thus it is clear that the Ultimate Illumina¬ 
tion comes through Divine grace, which 
will not be denied to any aspirant who 
yearns for it. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there 
is no dearth of Divine grace to achieve our 
goal. It is always available in abundance, 
and it is left to us to make ourselves deserv¬ 
ing to receive it. In the words of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna : Let us take one step forward 
towards the Lord, and the Lord, out of pure 
love and compassion for us, comes towards 
us by ten steps. What is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary is to march ahead with all sincerity 
of purpose and unflinching love to Him; 
and to practise spiritual disciplines, for the 
purification of the heart in order to realize 
the Goal Supreme. 

H* Gospel p. 107. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ADHYATMA RAM AY AN A —/// 

TRANS. SWAMI YOGESHANANDA 
{Continued from the August issue ) 


Uttara Kanda 

Chapter Two (from v. 63) 

The sage Agastya said, addressing Rama: 
‘You are the visible Narayana, originator of 
the worlds. This whole world, animate and 
inanimate is your own form. Brahma, grand- 
sire of the world, sprang from the lotus of 
your navel. O best of the Raghus, fire and 
speech have sprung from your mouth, and 
from your arms the multitudes of world- 
protectors. From-your eyes have come the 
sun and moon, and your ears give rise to the 
principal and intermediate points of the 


compass. Prdfia itself derived from your 
nostrils, as do the twin Aswins, holiest of 
devas. From your shanks, knees and wide 
hips the atmosphere and the rest have come 
into being. It is out of your belly that the 
four seas arose, and from your breasts issued 
Indra and Varuna. Your seed became 
the Balakhilya 1 ; from your organ of genera¬ 
tion Yama was born. From your intestines 
came Mrtyu, and from your wrath, the 
three-eyed Rudra. The mountains arose 
out of your bones, the cloud-masses from 


!• A class of ffis of the size of a .thumb. 
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your black locks, the herbs from your bodily 
hairs, and from your nails, Khara and the 
like.* 

‘Endowed with the power of maya, you, 
the Puru§a of cosmic form, appear in 
various shapes, as it were, in mixtures of 
the gutias. Taking refuge in you, the gods 
quaff nectar in sacrificial ceremonies. It is 
by you that this whole living and non-living 
universe is projected. Because of you, all 
the mobile and stationary creatures live. 
Everything, even in ordinary life, O 
Raghava, forms a part of you, just as butter, 
becoming finely divided in milk, pervades 
the whole liquid. The sun does not illumine 
you, but is itself illumined by your light. 
The eye of wisdom regards you as the 
all-pervading Eternal One, but the ignorant 
eye may not even see you, as the blind do 
not see the sun. Yogis think of you as the 
Supreme Lord dwelling in their own bodies. 
Absorbed day and night in meditation on 
the Upanisads, they will, if seized by a 
particle of devotion to your feet, meditate 
on you as pure consciousness and nothing 
else. 

‘Lord of the gods, as I enjoy your favour, 
you ought to forgive me this bit of prattle 
before you, the omniscient. I bow down 
to the Lord of Raghu, who is utterly devoid 
of space, time or direction, who is one- 
without-a-second, pure consciousness, un¬ 
born and undying, and without movement 
and the rest; the all-knowing Lord of 
infinite qualities, free from maya and not 
separated from his worshippers.’ 

Chapter 3 (from v. 25) 

The sage Agastya said: ‘By you, through 
sport, embodied as a man, the earth’s entire 
burden has been assumed. But what power 
is that, for one who has the unbroken eternal 
form of the ever-free cidatma, dwelling 

*• A pun here: khara means sharp things in 
general; and is also the name of a younger 
brother of RSvapa. 

3 


within all beings ? But this assuming of a 
form through play is highly praised by good 
men. That mortal who exalts your glory 
in having relieved all the worlds of their 
sins and brought them happiness, is freed 
from all blemishes through taking refuge in 
you. 1 will now tell, O Rama, of another 
event relating to you, for the sake of which 
Sita was stolen by the evil-minded Ravana. 

‘Of old, in the Krta Yuga, Ravana, seated 
with Sanatkumara, mighty son of Brahma, 
addressing him with proper humility said: 
‘Who, pray, in the higher world is the 
strongest of the gods ? And in whom do 
they take refuge to conquer their foes? 
Who is it that is always worshipped by the 
twice-born, and on whom do the yogis 
meditate ? Please answer this question, O 
Lord, O best of the knowers about questions 
—knowing whom completely, and as seated 
in one’s heart, one becomes a knower of 
yoga ?” 

‘To Ravana, Sanatkumara replied: “Hear 
me, my boy, for I will tell you: it is Hari, 
the immutable Narayana, by whom the 
world is eternally borne, who is without 
birth and the rest, and is always being 
praised by the gods and asuras. From his 
navel is bom Brahma, the master of the 
creation, by whom alone is projected 
everything, animate and inanimate. It is 
to Hari the wise resort, for conquering 
enemies in battle, and by the yoga of 
meditation the yogis pray to him alone.” 

‘On hearing these words of the great sage, 
Ravana asked: “By which path do the 
daityas and danavas travel after death, 
when killed by Visnu, O best of sages ?” 

‘Sanatkumar’s answer to King Ravana was. 
“Those who are killed by a devata always go 
to one of the lower heavens; at the expira¬ 
tion of their enjoyment, they fall down 
from that, again to earth. They are bom 
and die in accordance with their previously 
acquired good and bad karma. But those who 
are killed by Visnu attain the locale or Hari.” 
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!Rty&pa, beating all this from the saga’s 
mouth, and elated in mind, reflected that 
he wouid fight with Hari. Fully com¬ 
prehending Rfivana’s decision, Sanatkumira 
said, “Child, what you are hoping for will 
sutely take place. Wait a bit, and be 
happy, Rivapa.’’ The great-armed sage 
added, “Let me tell you about his form 
(although he, the Magician, has in reality 
no form): He is in the trees and in all 
rivers and streams; he is Qm, Truth, the 
sun and the earth, the foundation of the 
whole world, wearing the form of' $e§a. of 
all the gods; he is the ocean. Time, the 
sun and moon, the sunrise, day and night 
and Yama, as well as wind and fire, Indra, 
Parjanya, Vasava, Brahma, Rudra and all 
the other devas and danavas. Maker of the 
universe, he flashes, he shines, he eats, he 
drinks, he plays—this immutable Atman. 
This is the eternal Visnu. Ail this—the three 
worlds with their moveables and immove¬ 
ables—are pervaded by him. 

‘ “He is not seen by just anyone, whether 
serpents, ddnavas, or devas: he on whom 
the Lord bestows his grace can see him; 
sacrifices, austerities, studies or charities 
can never bring him into sight. The Lord 
Visnu can be seen by those of his devotees 
who have a pure perception of the Vedanta, 
whose vital energies all have gone toward 
him, and whose cfctas are his, and whose 
sins are washed away. Now as re gar ds 
your longing to see the Supreme Lord, 
hear me: In the Treta Yuga he. Lord of 
the gods, will come in the form of a man 
for the sake of the welfare of gods and 
men. Hari will appear in the line of 
IksvSku, becoming Rama, son of Dalaratha, 
possessed of great purity and valour. 
Because of his father’s command he, the 
soul of dharma, will wander about in the 
Dandaka forest with his wife (his mays, 
Mother of the universe) and his brother. 
You have heard all this in detail, O RSvana, 
from me; now always worship with an 


attitude of devotion the glorious Rima.” 

‘The great asura’, said Agastya to Rima, 
‘thought over and pondered for awhile what 
he had heard. The desire for a struggle with 
you, grew within him,' and he exuded. His 
condition is that of one roaming through¬ 
out the worlds in eagerness for battle. 
Therefore, Great King, Ravana is very wise 
to steal Slta, in his wish to be destroyed by 
you. And whoever hears or reads this 
story, or relates it to those eager to hear it, 
will always have long life, health, endless 
happiness and imperishable wealth as well.’ 

Chapter 5 (from v. 3) 

One day when Rama and Laksmana were 
alone, the latter got a bright idea and salut¬ 
ing with devotion the lotus feet of his 
brother (which are adored by Laksmi) said 
in all humility: 

1 know that you are pure Knowledge, 
the Self of all embodied beings. You are 
the Lord, formless by nature. You are 
recognized by those having insight, O 
great-minded One, those who gather together, 
concentrated on the nectar of your lotus- 
feet. I am prostrate now. Lord, before those 
feet, which are the culmination of relative 
existence, cherished by the yogis. Please 
give me instruction so that I may without 
delay spread abroad that joyous knowledge 
which is a boundless sea!’ 

Rima, the remover of the afflictions of 
his devotees, was pleased at his brother’s 
words. He, whose ornament is the protec¬ 
tion of the earth, then spoke wisdom com¬ 
patible with scripture, designed to extinguish 
the darkness of ignorance. 

‘A man should first perform^ he began, 
‘the duties prescribed for his own varrta and 
asrama: by these his mind is made pure. 
Then, having completed that portion of his 
sadhana, let him resort to a true guru in 
order to discover the Self. Work always 
ends in embodiment. For one who is im¬ 
passioned, it leads to happiness and misery. 
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Id this way—with another body and more 
action, arising one after the other—the world 
goes round like a wheel. For the root cause 
is nothing but ignorance, and this is destroy* 
ed not by action set in motion or obstructed, 
for that is bom of ignorance itself, but by 
knowledge ( vidya) alone, which is very skil¬ 
ful in destroying it. If ignorance and passion 
are destroyed, karma with its handicaps can¬ 
not arise; memory too will be unobstructed. 
So let a wise man possess knowledge and 
discrimination. (Objection:) Some say that 
action is extolled through the mouth of the 
Veda, and like knowledge it is also the ful¬ 
filment of the human endeavour. For the 
embodied, action then is said to be an aid 
to knowledge. 

‘It is not so, for even the performing of 
good deeds, however righteous, looks to other 
instruments. That is why knowledge is 
declared by the illumined to be a better 
means of liberation than action. The doc¬ 
trine that actions are to be combined with 
knowledge is self-contradictory for this 
reason: knowledge comes with absence of 
egotism, but where there is pride in the body, 
it only increases ignorance. Knowledge is 
characterized by the effulgence of totally 
pure consciousness and the Atma-v^tri; 
when this is established, ignoranee is de¬ 
stroyed with all its concomitants, including 
action and its instruments. 

‘Therefore, the intelligent man who has as 
his goal union with the Self, and keeps the 
range of all the senses and mental motions 
turned inwards, should renounce action al¬ 
together to put an end to multiplicity due to 
the obstruction to knowledge. As long as 
a man’s self-consciousness is, because of 
may a. in the body etc., so long are the actions 
of the followers of ritual to be done. Then 
one should reject everything by means of de¬ 
clarations like “not this”, revealing the Sup¬ 
reme Self, and renounce activity. When the 
Supreme Self is distinguished from the mind, 
the effulgent intellect (vijftdna) $hine9 in 


one's self; then alone will mdyS. the cause 
of self-remembrance, at once dissolve. And 
as on the evidence of Sruti, tnayd is com¬ 
pletely destroyed, how can it then be a per¬ 
former of action? By realization one is 
automatically purified of duality, and 
ignorance does not again arise; if it be 
destroyed, and does not arise again, how can 
there be the thought “I am the doer of this"? 
Therefore is knowledge independent, requir¬ 
ing nothing else for liberating the soul; it 
shines of itself. The Taittifiya Sruti has 
clearly spoken respectfully of the renuncia¬ 
tion of all commended actions. Sruti has 
also said that for heroes, jiiana, not karma, 
is the means for liberation. In their power 
to put an end to illusion, action and know¬ 
ledge are declared unequal; their antagonism 
is evident from their respective fruits. The 
consciousness of ego, the non-Self, which is 
notorious in the ignorant, accomplishes pur¬ 
poses through many instruments. It is not 
so for one who sees truth; for one with 
knowledge, it is just the opposite. Therefore 
the wise—those whose soul is not in activi¬ 
ties—should renounce according to precept 
the action promulgated by rituals. 

‘When a man has been purified in mind 
through the grace of the guru and has under¬ 
stood the oneness of fiva and Atman, by faith 
in the words “ Tat tvam asi —Thou art 
That”, he should be happy, and unshaken 
like Mt. Meru. The first step, it is said, on 
the road to realization of the meaning of this 
utterance, is comprehension of the meaning 
of the terms. The two words tat and tvam 
mean respectively, the Supreme Self and the 
fiva, and asi means the oneness of the two. 
The seeker should remove the division 
between the two (consisting of opposites like 
‘within* and ‘without*) and comprehend the 
essence of both as clarified consciousness. 
Knowing the implied by implication, let him 
be his own non-dual Self. If the discarding 
of the direct meanings of the two words, tat 
and tvam be not completely carried out, it 
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will prevent the correct understanding of their 
true condition as a single self. So let the 
implication of their partial meanings, as in 
the demonstratives “this” and '‘that”, be 
faultlessly pursued. 3 

‘The gross superimposition on the Self is 
the body, consisting of maya, born of action 
with beginning and end and so on, the locus 
of enjoyment of activities which result in pain, 
pleasure and the like, and the product of 
the compounded elements—water and so on. 
The subtle body, endowed with mind, intel¬ 
lect, the ten inner sense-organs and the vita] 
energies, is the product of the uncompound¬ 
ed elements. It brings about the pleasure 
etc. of the enjoyer. But the wise see it too 
as different from the Self. There is also the 
causal body, which is beginningless and 
indescribable, but the essence of which is 
maya, the real fabricator of bodies. 

‘The aspirant should gradually become 
acquainted with his own Self within himself, 
for it is separate from these upadhis (super¬ 
impositions) which are nothing but “excess 
weight”. But within these sheaths, what is 
implied by the word “this” shines, in the 
form of that, tat, through nearness, like a 
crystal (near a bright colour). 

‘When the great dictum “the Purusa is 
unattached” has been fully realized, the Self 
is seen as the unattached, the unborn, the non¬ 
dual. The threefold vibration (vrtti) of the 
intellect, i.e. the waking, dream and deep 
sleep states, due to the individual’s three 
punas prevailing one over another, is falsely 
attributed to the eternal. Supreme Brahman, 
solitary and beneficent. That vibration 
which we call thought, characteristic of the 
ignorant because of their attachment to 
tamoguna, revolves endlessly through the 
phases of memory, mentation, vitality, organs 
and gross body; as long as it does so, so 

3 - This is a rather technical exercise in dis¬ 
crimination, using the method of bhSga-lakfana ; 
illustrations and details may be found in the 
VedDntasara, which also deals with it. 


long will there be the springing up again of 
relative existence. Making the totality form* 
less by means of the test of “not this, not 
that”, and enjoying in his heart the nectar of 
condensed consciousness, let a man complete¬ 
ly renounce the world; having drunk like 
water the juice of the True, what does he 
want with the fruit of the world? 

‘The Self never dies and never is bom; it 
does not wax nor wane. It is superior to 
everything that was left behind, is happy by 
nature, self-luminous, all-pervading and non- 
dual How can relative existence, full of 
misery, ever bear fruit like this which is 
filled with knowledge and happiness? When 
the superimposition due to ignorance is over¬ 
come, light dawns; so let a man be immedi¬ 
ately absorbed in that knowledge, by con¬ 
tradicting (the apparent). For adhydsa 
(superimposition), say the wise, is that which 
is imputed to something which it is not, 
through error, like the imputation of a snake 
in that which has not become a snake, such 
as a rone and the like. So also is the 
universe on God. On the Consciousness- 
Self, devoid of the maya of differentiation, 
egoism is the first projected ( upadhi ); it is 
nothing but a superimposition on the Self, the 
cause of all, the incorruptible, solitary 
Supreme Brahman. 

‘With respect to desire, passion, pleasure 
and so forth, the wise always follow dharma, 
and are thus activated to evolve toward the 
Supreme. They understand that the happi¬ 
ness experienced in the state of deep sleep is 
attributed to ourselves through failure to 
perceive there the Supreme. “The individual 
soul is this Light, reflected in the intellect 
which arises from beginningless ignorance”— 
this is the way they explain thought. The 
wise, taking up the station of the witness, see 
the Self, existing separately, detached and 
different from the intellect. The Self and 
the intellect appear to have exchanged attri¬ 
butes through indiscrimination, the former 
seeming to be unconscious, the latter con- 
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scious; (as when we attribute fire to) an iron 
ball heated rccj-hot. When the superimposi¬ 
tion of the one on the other is removed, die 
inertness of the reflected (the intellect) and 
the opposite nature of the true consciousness 
(cetas) stand clearly revealed. Having 
obtained wisdom from the Vedic utterance 
as well as from the guru, regarding him as 
cate’s own Self, Self-established and free from 
upadhis, let one renounce completely the 
insentient, the realm of the lower self. 

‘ “I am of the form of light; 1 am unborn, 
non-dual, never manifested, extremely pure, 
the embodiment of purest enlightenment, free 
from disease, complete, full of bliss and 
without action. I am always free and pos¬ 
sessed of inconceivable power. I have 
knowledge beyond the senses and am subject 
to no change; I am limitless. Day and night 
I am recognized by the wise followers of the 
Veda in their hearts”—thus are all actions 
productive of rebirth destroyed quickly 
together with their cause (ignorance), by the 
purified thought of a man who discriminates 
with unwavering intelligence, as a bodily 
illness is cured by taking the “elixir of life”. 
Sealed in a solitary place with his organs 
under control, his mind thoroughly subdued 
and his inner intention truly pure, let the seer 
of wisdom, independent and self-settled, 
manifest the One denoting no second. He 
should make this universe, which is an 
appearance of that Supreme Self, dissolve in 
the Self, the cause of all; then the Infinite, 
made of Consciousness-Bliss, knowing no 
object within or without, remains. 

‘Before sanuidhi let him mediate on the . 
entire universe of the moving and unmoving 
as Odikara alone, for it is to that that the 
pranava refers. The consciousness represent¬ 
ed by the letter ‘ a ’ is the person who lives 
in the gross universe, while that which is rep¬ 
resented by the letter V gradually arises in 
the subtle (or dream) state; to the letter ‘met 
is assigned the deep sleep state, by all the 
authorities, (But as this is prior to samddhi, 


it is a meditation only, and does not actually 
happen. To make it a reality:) Let him 
merge the gross consciousness, the ‘a’-person 
(Visva) in the ‘u’-person (Taijasa), and then 
this person of two letters of pranava into the 
last, the 'mu’-person (Prajfia). Finally let 
him also merge the ma-kdra, Prajfia, the 
cause, into the Self, the cid-ghana, the 
Supreme. “I am He, the ever-free Supreme 
Brahman, the seer of wisdom, pure and 
bereft of upadhis ”—thus will he sit, satisfied 
in his own bliss, everything totally forgotten, 
always feeling the inner presence of the 
Supreme Self; he will calmly manifest the 
happiness of the eternal Self like an ocean 
of unmoving water. Thus will it be for a 
yogi who has practised samddhi ; the 
expression of all his organs will be inward, 
his every enemy totally vanquished: “Let me 
be one in whom the six qualities (sense 
qualities) are subdued.” 

‘After meditating in this way on the Self 
night and day, the wise man should always 
remain totally free from bondage and 
conceit, experiencing the prdrabdha karma', 
then in Me alone he will surely be dissolved. 
Having understood relative existence, the 
source of fear and grief, as regards its 
beginning, middle and end, he should put 
an end to everything suggested by the 
advocates of injunctions, and worship his 
own Self, who is the Self of all beings. 
Knowing there can be no difference in the 
Self, he should reflect with regard to objects: 
“This is, because of non-difference, myself 
in another form.” And he becomes That, 
like water poured in the ocean, milk into 
milk, space into space, air into air. So. 
whatever the sage may see existing in the 
world, he should reflect on it thus, saying, 
“The world is nothing but a misapprehen¬ 
sion,” like the appearance of two moons 
in the sky or the disorientation due to 
disease of the eyes. So long as he does not 
see everything as consisting of Myself, he 
will naturally be engaged in propitiating 
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Me. He who is full of earnestness, marked 
by very powerful devotion, sees Me night 
and day in his heart. That intelligent man 
who thinks and meditates on this collection 
of the essences o£ the sruti which I have 
told you in private, O dear one. is freed at 
once from heaps of sins. Brother, if it is 
thoroughly understood that the world is 
maya alone, and everything is to be renounc¬ 
ed by the will, and if the mind is purified 
by dwelling upon Me. a man will be realized, 
happy, free of disease and full of the joy of 
life. He who with all his heart serves Me, 
the attributeless beyond all qualities, or also 
as if I were possessed of qualities—is one 


with Me; wherever he moves he sanctifies 
with the sacred dust of his own feet, as the 
sun purifies with the touch of its rays, the 
three worlds. 

Tt is by Me alone that all this wisdom, 
the one essence of the fruti, following the 
famous Vedanta, has been recited. Who¬ 
ever studies it with Sraddha, combined with 
devotion to the guru, becomes one with Me 
if he has faith in My words.’ 

Thus ends in the SrTmad Adhydtma 
Ramayana —the dialogue between Uma and 
MaheSvara—‘Sri Ramagita’, the fifth chap¬ 
ter of the Uttara Kanda. 

(Concluded) 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDATHE CROSS-BEARER 

BRAHMACHARI ASHOK 


The phrase ‘cross-bearer* comes from the 
New Testament of the Bible. Jesus Christ 
carried 1 on his shoulders the heavy cross on 
which he was crucified. Since then the 
word cross has come to symbolize suffering, 
humiliation, and carrying the burden of 
human sufferings. Here the title refers to 
the sufferings Swami Vivekananda had to 
undergo in his life; and an attempt is being 
made to understand the significance of his 
struggles and conflicts—both physical and 
mental. 

Youth and Discipleship : 

Swami Vivekananda, then Narendranath, 
experienced the first wave of inner struggle 
during his youth, when his quest for Truth 
could not be satisfied by mere philosophies 
and intellectualism. or by the devotional 
practices of the Brahmo Samaj. This 

»• Cf. John 19:17, 


search for the ultimate Truth became a 
consuming fire—a question of life and death 
for him; and it was this which made him 
rush one day unannounced into the solitary 
retreat of Devendranath Tagore and ask 
pointedly: ‘Have you seen God ?’ 

But this was only the beginning of his 
‘jarring and clashing life’,* as the Swami 
himself labelled it. His father suddenly 
died when Narendranath was still a college 
student, and then followed one of the most 
difficult periods of his life. Being the 
eldest in the family, all the responsibility 
fell on his shoulders. Relatives turned into 
enemies, sued him in the court, and tried to 
snatch away a part of the ancestral property. 
He had to face dire poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment, so much so that it became difficult to 
make both ends meet. He would often fast 
for two or three days at a stretch, and once 

Swami Nikhilananda, Vivekananda : A Bi¬ 
ography, Mayavati; Advaita Ashrama, 1971, p. 302, 
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he even fainted due to hunger and fatigue 
by the roadside. 

This economic crisis was associated with 
psychological problems. His friends and 
relatives tried to tempt him, and women to 
disuade him from the idealistic way of life. 
Some of them betrayed him, and even his 
nearest and dearest ones suspected his 
character. And the worst of all, his faith in 
God, a factor which had sustained him 
through ail these tribulations, was shaken. 

Just when this hectic period of physical 
and mental agonies was passing away, Sri 
Ramakrishna, his Guru, the source of all his 
strength, solace and inspiration, the haven 
of his life, who loved him more than even 
his parents, left the mortal coil, plunging 
the young Narendranath further into an 
ocean of agony. He was left alone with the 
responsibility of the whole Brotherhood. 

The period following was still worse. The 
Brotherhood shifted to a delapidated house 
with cobras hissing around, and lived a life 
so severe that even ghosts would have run 
away. Narendranath’s mental state was 
correspondingly terrible, as he confessed in 
one of his letters: *1 had to stand between 
my two -worlds. On the one hand, I would 
have to see my mother and brothers starve 
unto death; on the other, I had believed that 
this man’s [i. e. his Master’s] ideas were for 
the good of India and the world, and had 
to be preached and worked out. And so 
the fight went on in my mind for days and 
months. Sometimes I would pray for five 
or six days and nights together without stop¬ 
ping. Oh, the agony of those days! I was 
living in hell!’ 3 Finally, however, Narendra¬ 
nath renounced, and became a monk; but 
the result was devastating for his family. 

As a Wandering Monk: 

Then followed the bard days of wandering 

3. The Complete Works of Swaml Vivekartanda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama (hereafter Com. 
Works), VIII, 1971, p. 81. 


—the Parivrajaka life—about which he has 
said: ‘... sometimes one meal at nine in the 
evening, another time a meal at eignt in the 
morning, another after two days, another 
after three days—and always the poorest 
and roughest thing. ... and most of time 
walking, climbing snow peaks, sometimes 
ten miles of hard mountain climbing, just to 
get a meal. ... For months and .months 1 
existed that way—of course it was telling on 
the health.’ 4 Yes, during the Parivrajaka 
days Swamiji fell ill several times, and on one 
occasion so seriously that he was almost 
dead. 

Swamiji’s mind was by no means calm. 
All through the Parivrajaka period he was 
tom between two opposite urges, the one of 
retiring and remaining merged in the Ab¬ 
solute, and the other of his responsibility 
both to his brother-disciples and of doing 
something for the degraded and spiritually 
sick masses of India. By the grace of 
Sri Ramakrishna he had experienced the 
supreme Bliss of Nirvikalpa Samadiii. But 
it was taken away from him, and what could 
be a greater misfortune and torture than to 
be deprived of the supreme Bliss after once 
experiencing it? During this period he had 
to bear the loss of Balaram Bose and 
Surendra Mitra—two of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
foremost householder disciples who support¬ 
ed the Baranagore Math. Then his sister 
committed suicide, which rudely awakened 
him to the great problems of Indian woman¬ 
hood. 

In America : 

One would expect the end of his trials 
and tribulations after his going to the United 
States, but that was not to be. Prior to the 
Parliament of Religions he suffered from 
cold in America due to lack of warm cloth¬ 
ing. He was burdened with unaccustomed 
possessions needed for the travels, and being 
conspicuous in dress was hooted in the streets 

4. Com. Works, VIII, p. 84. 
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and at the World’s Fair grounds by 
young boys, who ran after him in amusement. 
He felt desperately lonely, for in the whole 
continent of North America, he had not one 
friend. Further, he was rudely shocked 
when he learnt that he had arrived too early 
for the Parliament, and that he might not 
be admitted as a delegate for want of proper 
credentials. 

It is, however, well known how Swamiji 
became a world figure after his brilliant 
address on the first day of the Parliament of 
Religions. But, on the very first night of his 
triumph he wept like a child, for no longer 
would he remain the itinerant monk, no 
more would there be the quiet, which of all 
things he loved most. It was to be strenuous, 
ceaseless labour, involving terrible demands 
upon his time and personality. 

In the West Swamiji no longer suffered 
from any material wants; but in spite of 
popularity, he was always miserable, because 
his heart was bleeding for the down-trodden 
masses of India. Even before coming to 
America, shaking with emotion Swamiji had 
told Swami Turiyananda: ‘... my heart has 
expanded very much, and I have learnt to 
feel. Believe me, I feel intensely indeed.' 5 
Even much after his return from the West 
he was heard to hum the song of Mirabai— 
‘Oh, nobody understands myj sorrow!’—in such 
pathetic tone that even stones would melt. 

Swamiji’s outspokenness aroused the bitter 
enmity of the Christian Missionaries and 
fanatic Christians, who began to vilify him 
both openly and in private; and some of the 
Indian delegates to the Parliament also join¬ 
ed hands with them. Moreover, he had to 
face more powerful enemies in the so-called 
free thinkers, including the atheists, materia¬ 
lists, agnostics, rationalists, and scholars 
well-versed in Western philosophy and 
science; and it was an uphill task for him to 

5 * His Eastern and Western Disciples, The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati: Advaita 
Ashrama (hereafter Life), 1974, p. 282. 


remove their ignorance, superstition, and 
perverted ideas about religion in general, and 
Hinduism in particular. 

In the West, on three different occasions he 
was almost in the jaws of death either due 
to the malicious actions of his opponents or 
by accident. Once in America, an attempt 
was made to poison him; while in England, 
a bull chased him and his party; and to pro¬ 
tect a lady who had collapsed, he had faced 
the charging bull squarely. On another occa¬ 
sion while wandering in the Alps, he almost 
slipped from a precipice which would have 
meant instantaneous death. 

The Days of Hardships in India : 

The period of two years which Swamiji 
spent in India between his first and second 
visits to the West was one of physical and 
mental torture. He had written to Mary 
Hale, ‘The last two years have been specially 
bad. I have been living in mental hell.* 6 
He worked very hard, even at the cost of 
his health for the masses of India; but the 
inability of the Indian masses to respond 
actively to his call, and the opposition from 
the orthodox Brahmins, Brahmo Samajists 
and Christian Missionaries had been very 
discouraging to him. 

Nor was it easy for Swamiji to convert his 
brother-disciples to his ideas. The difficulty 
he encountered in convincing Swami Turiya- 
nanda to go to the West can be cited as the 
best example; Throwing his arms around 
Swami Turiyananda, Swamiji said weeping 
like a child: ‘Dear Haribhai, can’t you see 
me laying down my life inch by inch in ful¬ 
filling this mission of my Master till I have 
come to the verge of death! Can you look 
on without helping by relieving me of a part 
of my great burden?’ 7 

Then the strenuous journey to Amamath 
in the year 1898, in the severe cold, and the 
curse of the fakir in Kashmir resulted in 


«• Com. Works, VIII, p. 494. 
7 - Life, p. 646. 
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permanently damaging his health; and till 
the end of his life, he always suffered from 
asthma, diabetes, repeated swelling of the 
feet, and so on. 

Meditation on Death : 

But the climax of Swamiji’s stormy life 
was reached one day in the second week of 
September 1898, when he meditated upon 
the dark, the painful and the inscrutable 
aspect of the Reality, upon Death itself. His 
whole frame shook, a world-destroying 
tempest raged within him and he had the 
vision of Kali, the Mighty Destructress, the 
Terrible One. 

Over and above this, financial difficulties 
in running the Organization constantly 
worried him. In addition, the work in 
England collapsed by the middle of 1897, 
and later on his ardent disciples like 
Mr. Sturdy and Miss Henrietta Muller desert¬ 
ed him. Even Sister Nivedita, his spiritual 
daughter, was going astray, and was not able 
to act up to his satisfaction. At the closing 
phase of his life he had to suffer the loss of 
his brother-disciple Swami Yogananda, and 
his most faithful disciples, J. J. Goodwin and 
Capt. J. H. Sevier. Thus the life of Swami 
Vivekananda was one of continuous physical 
and mental sufferings. At no time during 
his whole life was he altogether free from 
them. Why should Swamiji, the foremost 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, the incarnation 
of the age, suffer so much? Swamiji him¬ 
self has given the answer of this question. 
Speaking as a mystic, Swamiji said: 'That 
which Sri Ramakrishna called “Kali", took 
possession of my body and soul. ... That 
makes me work and work, and never lets me 
keep still or look to my personal comfort.’ 8 

Swamiji was a saint of the highest order; 
and suffering in the life of saints is a sign 
of Divine grace which God gives only to His 
choicest few. Swamiji said once: 'Suffering 


8 * Life, p. 719. 
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is the lot of the world’s best and bravest’, 8 
and T may have had Divine help—true; but 
oh. the pound of blood every bit of Divine 
help has been to me!!’ 10 

According to Swamiji: 'There are two 
sorts of persons in the world. The one— 
strong-nerved, quiet, yielding to nature, not 
given to much imagination, yet good, kind, 
sweet, etc. ... they alone are bom to be 
happy. There are others again with high- 
strung nerves, tremendously imaginative, 
with intense feeling, ... For them there is no 
happiness. ... [They] will have to run between 
ecstasy and misery.’ 11 And Swamiji was a 
person of this sort. Swamiji blamed his 
emotional nature for his suffering: ‘My 
mistakes have been great; but everyone of 
them was from too much love. How I hate 
love! Would I never had any Bhakti! ... my 
sister committed suicide, . . . and that weak 
heart flung me off from that prospect of 
peace!’ t* 

Apart from his temperament, Swamiji 
seems to have had a liking for suffering. ‘It 
is a mistake to hold that with all men pleas¬ 
ure is the motive. Quite as many are born 
to seek pain. There can be bliss in torture, 
too.’ 18 "* ‘In my sane moments I rejoice for 
my sufferings. Some one must suffer here;— 
I am glad it is I, amongst others of nature’s 
sacrifices.’ w 

There can be a deeper reason for Swamiji’s 
sufferings. He was a Prophet, and to be 
able to deliver a message of universal appli¬ 
cability it was essential for him to experience 
personally various types of sufferings which 
human beings are liable to undergo. He was 
, a saviour, born to redeem humanity. ‘The 
Cross’ not only signifies suffering and humili¬ 
ation, but redemptive sacrifice also. Swamiji 


9- Com. Works, VI, 1972. p. 419. 
10- Com. Works, VI. p. 420. 

»• Com. Works, VIII, p. 390. 

12- Com. Works. VI, p. 420. 

13- Life, p. 597. 

1«* Com. Works , VI. p. 419. 
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was bora to bear the burden of the heavily 
laden wiilingly, lovingly and voluntarily: 
and thus save it from untold sufferings of 
this world. Sometime during the last years 
of his life he exclaimed: ‘...may 1 be born 
again and again, and suffer thousands of 
miseries so that I may worship the only God 
that exists, the only God I believe in, the 
sum total of all souls—and above all, my 
God the wicked, my God the miserable, my 
God the poor of all races, of all species, is 
the special object of my worship.’ 15 And 
at another time he said: ‘Come ye that are 
heavy laden and lay all your burden on me, 
and then do whatever you like and be happy 
and forget that I ever existed.’ 16 

A study of this aspect of Swamiji’s life 
is significant in various ways: Firstly, it 
demonstrates that both happiness and 
misery, good and evil are equally real, and 
according to Swamiji, both are aspects of 
the Divine. He said, ‘Learn to recognize 
the Mother as instinctively in evil, terror, 
sorrow and annihilation as in that which 
makes for sweetness and joy!’ 11 Secondly, 
it shows that misery is a great teacher. 
‘In studying the great characters the world 
has produced,’ Swamiji says, *... it would 
be found that it was misery that taught 
more than happiness, it was poverty that 
taught more than wealth, it was blows that 
brought out their inner fire more than 

15. Com. Works, V, 1973, p. 137. 

l«. Com. Works, VII, 1972, p. 521. 

17* Life, p. 597. 


praise.’ 18 ‘Disease and misfortune come to 
do us good in the long run, although at the 
time we feel that we are submerged for ever.’ 18 
‘[Suffering is the] discipline which breaks 
the dream [of the world]’ 20 Thirdly, it 
reveals that those who want to help mankind 
must have a large heart, must learn to feel. 
‘First, feel from the heart,’ Swamiji said;*... 
Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my 
would-be patriots! Do you feel?...Does it 
make you restless ? Does it make you sleep¬ 
less? ... Has it made you almost mad?’ 21 
And lastly, in the parting advice which 
Swamiji gave to his monastic disciples on 
the eve of his leaving for the West for the 
second time in the June of 1899, Swamiji 
characterized renunciation as ‘the love of 
death’. ‘Worldly people love life. The 
Sannyasin is to love death....We must die, 
that is certain; let us die then for a good 
cause.’ 22 According to Swamiji, the grace 
of the Divine Mother comes to him alone, 
who can love death. Aptly has he said: 

Who dares misery love. 

And hug the form of Death. 

Dance in Destruction’s dance. 

To him the Mother comes. 23 

'«• Com. Works. I, 1972, p. 27. 

,0 * Letters of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1970, p. 416. 

20 - Com. Works, VI, p. 419. 

21- Com. Works , III, 1973. p. 225-26. 

22. Com. Works, III, p. 446. 

23. Com. Works, IV, 1972, p. 384. 



THE MATH BELONGING TO THE GURU 
OF SRIMAT TOTAPURI 

SWAMI ALOKANANDA 


We come across in Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master a reference to the Math 
(monastery) belonging to the Guru of Sri- 
mat Totapuri, who initiated Sri Rama¬ 
krishna into Sannyasa. and taught him 
Vedanta. It is said to have been situated 
at a place named Ludhiana near Kurukshe- 
tra in Punjab. 1 On investigation we dis¬ 
covered that it is not Ludhiana, but Ladhana 
in District Karnal, of the present Haryana. 

Since long, I had a desire to pay a visit 
to that Math, but it was not until the 
31st of August 1962, that I had the privilege 
of visiting it. To reach the Math, firstly, 
one has to go to Kaithal, from where the 
Monastery is situated at a distance of about 
seven to eight miles. Kaithal can be reach¬ 
ed by bus from Ambala city, and the dis¬ 
tance being forty-eight miles, it takes about 
two and a half hours to reach the place. 
The bus station, from which buses leave for 
Kaithal, is situated at a little distance from 
the bus station of the Ambala city. The 
buses carry the passengers up to the entrance 
of Kaithal town, from where pilgrims enter 
the town either on foot or by rickshaws. 
There is also another route for Kaithal 
towt., by train. Firstly, one has to go to 
Narwana Junction which is on the Delhi- 
Firozpur line, and there board a train going 
to Kurukshetra. Kaithal is the fifth station 
on this line. 

Just at the entry of this town, on the 
right side of the road, there is a big res¬ 
ervoir on the banks of which are situated 
two ancient Monasteries attached with nu¬ 
merous temples. The front doors or these 

Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master, Madras : Ramakrishna Math, 
1970, p. 479. 


Monasteries are facing towards the road 
leading to the park of the town. The first 
Monastery is named Baba Sital Puri’s Math, 
and the second one is known by me name 
Baba Rajpuri’s Math. Here monks belong¬ 
ing to any order are accommodated tor as 
many days as they like, and the Ashramas 
provide them with ‘Bhiksha’ (alms). 

Ladhana village is situated straight at the 
distance of about seven to eight miles from 
Kaithal, towards soutn-western direction; 
the roadway is broad, but unmetalled and 
has been recently constructed. During 
rainy season, the road becomes muddy at 
places, so much so that even bullock-carts 
cannot ply over it. People visiting Kaithal 
town from Ladhana and back usually cover 
the distance by cycle or on foot, or even by 
riding a horse, there being no other con¬ 
veyance besides these. During other sea¬ 
sons on* can reach Ladhana by car. 

At a distance of about half a mile from 
Ladhana, towards the left side, is situated 
the Monastery belonging to the Guru of 
Srimat Totapuri, in a surrounding absolutely 
free from human habitation. The Monas¬ 
tery at Kaithal also belongs to the same 
monk, and Baba Sitalpuri was a monk of 
this Monastery at Ladhana. The local 
name of the place is ’Baba Ka Ladhana’, 
that is. Baba’s Ladhana. The Math is 
named ‘Baba Rajpuri Ka Math’, that is. 
Baba Rajpuri’s Math. 

The present condition of the Monastery 
beggars description, because it has become 
dilapidated and age-worn. The broken 
fragments bear testimony to the fact that 
once it had been a place of supreme gran¬ 
deur and gravity. The house is a vast one- 
storied palace of bricks, consisting of in¬ 
numerable rooms. The roofs have fallen 
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down by the ravages of time, only the%walls 
are landing like skeletons. The two or 
three roofs which are still existing are also 
in a pitiable condition, ready to fall at any 
moment. 

Towards the western side there is a water- 
reservoir of middle size, consisting of pucca 
gnats or bathing places, separate for men 
and women. The water at one time 
most probably had been crystal-clear, but 
now it is not so. Two big wells are situated 
within the Monastery, one of which is in use, 
the water being drinkable and soothing. 

There are altogether five temples within the 
Ashrama compound; the fiist is meant for 
Dhuni’ or keeping lire. This is the biggest 
and highest of all the temples and for twenty- 
tour hours fire is kept burning in this temple. 
Most probably the Monastery belongs to 
Naga sannyasins: that is why the sacred fire 
or ‘Dhuni’ is so highly revered. The 
second temple is assigned to Lord Shiva. 
The third one is constructed on the Samadhi 
of Baba Rajpuriji. the founder of the Mona¬ 
stery. The fourth is the Samadhi temple 
of Baba Nehalpuri and Baba Siddhapuri, 
two monastic disciples of Baba Rajpuriji, 
and four other anonymous saints. The fifth 
temple is built on the Samadhi of Baba 
Totapuri, and one anonymous disciple of 
Baba Totapuriji. Those present in the 
Monastery could not throw any light on the 
name of the Guru of Srimat Totapuri. Be¬ 
sides these, within the campus of the 
Monastery and encircling it there are about 
thirty to thirty-five Samadhis of saints, 
resembling the ‘Naivedya’ or offerings to the 
Deity, and are nothing but raised and white¬ 
washed earthen heaps. 

The present Head of the Ashrama is 
named Baba Badripuriji, his Guru being 
Srimat Kedar Puri; Kedar Puriji’s Guru was 
Srimat Gopal Puri. Beyond this no informa¬ 
tion could be gathered from them about the 
names of the line of Gurus. Srimat Badri¬ 
puriji is staying there for the last 27 to 28 


years, his age then being about seventy 
years. The total number of monks living 
there is only three. One of them keeps ac¬ 
counts, and has one Ashrama at the Ladhana 
village, and he spends the night in his village 
hermitage. The two other monks stay in 
this Monastery all the time. The monk, 
who is in charge of daily worship and stores, 
is named Baba Shyampuri; and the monk 
who keeps accounts is known as Baba Chote- 
puri. 1 did not see them wearing ochre 
(Gerua) clothes; they put on a white dress. 
On their necks could be seen a Rudraksha 
Dead, sewn with thread. 

The Monastery had immense property in 
the form of lands, most of which have been 
taken over by the Government; but whatever 
are still remaining are in no way negligible, 
rrom very ancient times a big fair is organiz¬ 
ed at this Monastery during Durga Puja 
i-estival, on the Navami Day. Pilgrims 
visit the fair from distant places, and after 
bathing in the reservoir, offer Puja at the 
Samadhi temple of Baba Rajpuriji. 

tiaoa Rajpuriji had deep intimacy with the 
then Nawab of Kaithal, Narsebaj Pathan. It 
is known that Rajpuriji was a keen lover of 
the game of dice, and a past master in that 
game. Therefore, the Nawab Saheb used to 
invite Puriji to his palace occasionally, and 
both would engage themselves in the game 
oi dice. One day when they were playing 
at dice, suddenly Puriji began to laugh, and, 
just after some moments, began to weep 
bitterly. Being surprised, Nawab Saheb 
asked Puiiji Maharaj the reason of such 
rapid changes in his temperament. To tbit 
a ux.ji iwpai^u: Tn the Delhi royal court one 
beautiful damsel was entertaining the audi¬ 
ence by her superb dancing, and the audience 
being charmed were regaling at the. enchant¬ 
ing performance, therefore, I was also laugh¬ 
ing being highly pleased. But suddenly, that 
dancing girl collapsed and died; and the 
hearts of those present were gripped by in¬ 
tense remorse at this most tragic incident. 
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That is why I was also weeping, sharing in 
their grief.’ 

The Nawab Saheb immediately despatch* 
ed messengers to Delhi in order to verify the 
statement of Pnriji and came to know that 
the incident was absolutely true. As a re* 
suit, the reverence of Nawab Saheb for Puriji 
became all the more intensified. Later, the 
Nawab Saheb himself got that vast Mona* 
stery and the water-reservoir constructed 
near Ladhana village, and gave vast lands 
as a gift for its maintenance. Another famous 
personality, Amar Singh Rathor, had also 
a share in the erection of the Monastery. 

The present condition of the Monastery is 
deplorable, and vibrations of pity rise in the 
heart of the visitors, though the income is 
still quite noteworthy. All the monks take 
their meals only once in the day time, there 
being no provision for supper. At about 
9 p.m. the Pujari Maharaj read Tulsi Rama- 
yana for a while, then all went to bed. The 
condition of the Ashrama produced an im¬ 
pression that rarely any monks or guests pay 
visits to the Hermitage. I was struck with 
sorrow with the recollection that this place. 


wher^ once the Guru, having knowledge of 
Brahman, used to impart various instructions 
on the teachings of Vedanta leading to the 
attainment of Brahma-Vidya or supreme 
Knowledge to many worthy spiritual aspir¬ 
ants, has been reduced to such a miserable 
condition! I began to reflect on the unflinch¬ 
ing ravages of time, devouring all ancient 
glories within its endless abyss. 

The name of the Founder-Guru of this 
class of monks was Marhi ( lift) Bhagwan 
Puri, from whom this sect of sannyasins has 
originated ; therefore, in Hindi language, his 
lineage is termed as ’Marhi’, which signi¬ 
fies house or the source of its origin. Below 
is given a list of names according to the 
descending order of Gurus-cum-disciples: 
Marhi Bhagwan Puri, Jagmohan Puri, 
Janged Puri, Hardwar Puri, Mansa 
Puri, Saraswati Puri, Raj Puri, Siddha 
Puri, Bhandar Puri, Dalel Puri, Aan 
Puri, Tota Puri, Chaitanya Puri, Hazari 
Puri, Gopal Puri, Kedar Puri, Badri Puri, 
and Shyam Puri. Beyond this, nothing 
more could be known about the sacred 
Ashrama where once Srimat Totapuri lived. 
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Suez, 

14th July 1899. 

My dear Christina, 

You see, this time I am really out, and hope to reach London in two weeks. 
1 am sure to come to America this year, and, earnestly hope, will have the 
opportunity of seeing you. I am so materialistic yet, you know ! Want to see 
my friends in the gross body. 

I had a beautiful letter from Baby before I left. I am soon going to pen 
a reply to your care, as directed. I could not write her earlier. 


The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 
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I was so so bad in health in India. My heart went wrong all the way. 
What with mountain climbing, bathing in glacier water and nervous prostration ! 
I used to get terrible fits—the last lasting about seven days and nights. All 
the time I was suffocating and had to stand up. 

This trip has almost made a new man of me. I feel much better, and, i! 
this continues, hope to be quite strong before I reach America. How are you? 
What are you doing? Write everything about yourself, c/o E. T. Sturdy Esq., 
25 Holland Villas Road, London. W. 

With everlasting love and blessings. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


15 


Marseilles, 
23rd July 1899, 

My dear Christina, 

Your very very welcome wire just came. By next Sunday 1 we arrive in 
London, Albert Dock. 2 We are a party of four : myself, another sannyasin, 3 
a Calcutta boy 4 going to study in America, and Miss Noble. 3 Miss Noble is a 
young lady from Wimbledon near London, who has been working in India on 
the education of girls. 

Our stay in England will not be long, I am afraid, as this is neither the 
season nor am I in fit condition to work much. Anyhow we will be in London 
a few weeks, at least myself. Then go to U.S. We will talk over all this, and 
infinite things besides, when we meet. I do not think even English summer days 
are long enough for all the chatter I will assail you with. 

We go to Wimbledon for a day or two. and then I come back to London 
and find lodgings for myself and make plans. 

Come to the Dock, if that is possible and discrete. Yes, it is discrete as 
there is a lady in the party and others will come to meet her. Only, Christina, 
don’t, if you feel the least tired or unwell. I hope you are enjoying London 
immensely. 

The orientals do not like any effusion of feeling. They are trained to hide 
all expression. 

Is Mrs. Funke with you? If so give her my best love. 

I am much much better just now. I am really quite another man this time. 

1- Perhaps at Marseilles Swamiji got the information that their ship S.S. Colconda 
would reach London on Sunday (30 July 1899); but later on he learnt that it would 
reach there on Monday (31 July 1899). In order to intimate Christina about the change, 
Swamiji sent her a telegram from Camberwell, B.O., on July 30: ‘Golconda due docks 
6 a.m. Monday.’ 

*. S.S. Golconda actually arrived at the Tilbury Dock in London, instead of Albert 
Dock, on Monday morning. 

3. Swamiji’s brother disciple Swami Turiyananda. 

4. Shri Satish Chandra Chakravarty—Swami Saradananda's brother. 

3* Sister Nivedita. 
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I was nearly dead in Calcutta, when I started; but this voyage has improved 
me immensely. 

Hoping soon to see you. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VIVEKANANDA. 


16« 


Ridgely Manor, 
2nd September 1899. 

My dear Christina, 

I hope by this time you are much better. 1 am getting physically better 
every day. though mentally not much. 

The London work seems to fall to pieces. The friends over there are all 
shaky, even Sturdy. Anyway, in Mrs. Bull and Miss MacLeod I have very strong 
friends. They stand by me here through thick and thin. 

Life is a scries of tights and disillusionments. Is it not? 

Well. 1 am seeking some quiet, if l can, before I plunge into work again. 
One has to work to gain a livelihood even. Good that it is so; it keeps us 
straight. 

How is Mrs. Funke? Where are you both now? 1 am glad though, that 
in this life 1 have got a number of staunch friends that will stand by me, 
whether 1 am in good or bad circumstances, I am ill or well; and you are two 
of them. 

I ant rather happy these few days. It is so quiet here, and everybody is 
good. Days are passing any way, and I am learning to be contented. 

The secret of life is not enjoyment but education through experience. But 
we are called off, the moment we begin really to learn. That seems to many a 
potent argument for a future existence. 

I had the family doctor of the Leggetts to come and see me. He is also 
of opinion that there is nothing with my heart except a little nervous tremor 
and that will pass away with proper dieting. I am almost a vegetarian now, 
except I eat a bit of fish now and then as the doctor says. No meat what¬ 
soever, and I am doiifg splendid. 

I hope soon to be able to come to Detroit. Everywhere it is better to have 
a whirlwind come over the work. That clears the atmosphere and gives us a 
true insight into the nature of things. We begin anew, but on adamantine 
foundation. 

I am strong, very strong now. I always am, when left to stand alone. 
May you be strong, very strong always ! 

Ever yours with love and blessings, 

VIVEK ANANDA. 

®* Some extracts from this letter have been published in the Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, V, 1973, p. 150; but have not been addressed to anybody. They have been 
reproduced here to maintain the flow of the letter. 
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[Ridgely Manor ], 
P.O. Stone Ridge, New York, 
13th September 1899. 


Hold yet a while strong heart. 

Nor part a lifelong yoke through weal and woe. 
Though blighted seems the present, future gloom. 

And age it seems since you and I 

Began our march uphill or down 

Or gliding smooth o’er calms that are as rare. 

Thou nearer unto me than oft-times I myself. 
Proclaiming mental moves before they were. 

Reflector true, thy pulse so tuned to mine. 

Thou perfect note of thoughts however fine. 

Shall we now part? Recorder, say? 

Though hand in hand so long, in sorrow, joy or shame. 


In thee is friendship, faith, for thou dids't warn 
When evil thoughts were brewing, and cheer 
The stranger ones, though they were few; 

And though alas 1 Unheeded oft, thy warning 

Thrown away; went on the same as ever, good and true. 

18® 

Ridgely Manor, 
20th September 1899. 


Dear Christina. 

1 am much better, thank you. Hitherto, excepting three days there has 
not been any cold weather to speak of here. Miss Noble came yesterday, 9 and 


7* On 13 September 1899 Swamiji sent this poem to Christina from Ridgely Manor. 
This poem—entitled ‘To My Own Soul’—has been published in the Complete Works, 
V1IT, 1971, p. 170; but as the version available to u$ differs a little from the published 
one, it has been reproduced here in full for the information of the readers. The date on 
which this poem was sent to Sister Christine was not known so far. The letter accom¬ 
panying the poem is, however, missing, though the envelope addressed to Miss Christina 
Greenstidel, and bearing a date-stamp—September 13, 1899—of the Stone Ridge post office, 
is available. 

8. On September 20, 1899, Swamiji wrote another poem entitled ‘Peace’, from the 
Ridgely Manor to Miss Christina Greenstidel. The entire poem has been published in 
the Complete Works, IV, 1972, pp. 395-96; and the two versions are almost the same 
except in the following two places : 

In this version—fl) line four of stanza four reads: ‘Between the fits of passion’; and 
(2) line one of stanza five reads: ‘It is beauty never loved’. The poem has not been repro¬ 
duced for want of space; but the accompanying letter is being published. Until now die 
date of this pocm’Was not known. For further information regarding this poem (‘Peace’) 
readers are requested to see footnote number 41 of last month's Editorial. 

9 . Sister Nivedita and Miss MacLeod arrived from New York in the afternoon of 
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we ste having jolly good time. I am very very sorry to say I am growing fat 
That is bad. I will eat less and grow thin once more. 

You are again at work; so do I find, only with a little variation of the 
old occupation. Better rest than mere idling. Do you like my new poem? 
Miss Noble thinks it is nice. But that is her way with eveiything I do. So 

you also say. I will now send my writings to missionary papers to get fierce 
criticism. 

With all love to you and Mrs. Funke, 


Ever yours affectionately. 

VIVEKANANDA. 


19 


C/o F. H. Leggett, Esq., 
Ridgely Manor, 
Stone Ridge, Ulster Co.. N.Y. 

25th October 1899. 


Dear Christina, 

What is the matter with you? Write me a line to tell me how you are, 
and what you are doing now. 

I am tired of this place, and will come down to New York for a few days 
soon. I start thence for Chicago, and if you like, will stop at Detroit on my 
way to how do you do. I am much better; indeed just a different man, though 
not completely cured; for that, time is necessary. 

Yours, 

VlVBKANANDA. 


20 


Ridgely Manor, 
30th October 1899. 

My dear Christina, 

Did you not get my last letter? I am very anxious to know how you are. 
Write a line to tell me, you are in very good health. 

I am afraid the previous one was misdirected so I send this c/o Mrs. Funke. 
Do write soon. I am thinking of Battle Creek food. 10 Baby insists on that. 
Do you think it will do me any good? Write soon. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


September 20th. From the contents of this letter and the photostats of the poem and 
the envelope, it appears that the letter was added to the poem the next day. 
The date on the Stone Ridge post-mark is September 22, 1899. 

to* Battle Creek is a city in central Michigan, United States, famous for its Health 
Centre which was known since 1876 as Battle Creek Sanitarium. Under the direction of John 
Harvey Kellogg (1876-1943) the Sanitarium experimented with health foods, which became 
the main industry of die city. 
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PS—Where is this Battle Creek? Is it near Detroit? I am seriously thinking 
of giving it a trial. I am not bad, but unfit for any exertion, even for a walk. 
This sort of life is no good to live. 1 try Battle Creek and if that fails get 
out quick. 

V. 

[In left hand margin : ] Write me about Battle Creek. 

V. 


2iu 


C/o F. Leggett, Esq., 
Ridgely Manor, 
Stone Ridge. 
Ulster Co., New York, 
1st November 1899. 


My dear Christina, 

Your last letter made me sorry. It seems there is a gloom over your mind. 
Never mind, nothing is to last forever. Anyhow, life is not eternal. I am so 
so thankful for it. Suffering is the lot of the world’s best and bravest; yet, for 
eons yet, till things are righted, if possible here. At best it’s a discipline which 
breaks the dream. In my sane moments I rejoice for my sufferings. Someone 
must suffer here—I am glad it is I—amongst others of nature’s sacrifices. 

Your letter came yesterday. I wrote you before receiving this. I see you 
have not had rest, a good rest. I don’t care to go to the Sanitarium. You 
can get all the information about the food for me and the directions and the 
cost. Then take leave of absence for a month or two and be quiet and take 
rest either in Detroit or New York, or any other place that suits you. I will 
join you if you like. You give me German lessons, won’t you? Leave the 
money part of making up of your salary, and the expenses of rest from work 
on me. I can easily do that much I am sure, without putting myself to straits. 
You were on your vacation last time, not leave; was it not? Do think on this 
and try your best to get rest. I am very strong and healthy now and feel strong 
like a lion, ready to take up any work again. 

Don’t you disturb your mind about the money part in it the least, for I 
am ready with it already. Else I would not write it. I intend to do some writing 
too. If you think you will get better rest at home take leave and rest there. 
1 will come gladly if you can give me a hole even, for we Hindus don’t require 
luxuries. I intend doing some writing and German. Write sharp. 

Ever yours in the Lord. 

VlVBKANANDA. 

li. A part of this letter has been published in The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama (hereafter Complete Works), VI, 1972, p. 419; 
and wrongly addressed to 'Margot' (Sister Nivedita), who, .as a matter of fact, was then 
staying with Swamiji at Ridgely, The letter is printed here in full for the convenience 
of the readers. 
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PS—Mrs. Bull asks me to invite yott to her home in Cambridge, Boston. You 
will have a room there and all liberty to do whatever you like. I will have 
to go to Washington for a few days. After that I will be free to come. But 
yoii can come tomorrow, if you like. You have only to write; and I send 
you your fare and the salary business. The house will be open to you from any 
day you like. I will join you in a few days. Mrs. Bull is really a mother to me, 
and will do anything I ask her to do. You need not be the least shy but take 
leave and come. Mrs. Bull is herself sending you an invitation. It is the best 
for you to come to her, I am sure. Take leave and come; do. 

V. 


22 


Ridgely Manor, 
4th November 1899. 


My dear Christina, 

The letter was all right in reaching. It was only my nervousness—I am 
sure you will understand and excuse this. I eagerly expect to see you in Cam- 
bridge. I am going to New York next week. Thence I go for a few days to 
Washington and then to Cambridge. Do come. And mind you, I must learn 
German. I am determined to be a French and German scholar. French I 
think, I can manage with the help of a dictionary. If I can do that much 
German in a month, I will be so glad. 

It naturally takes time for a letter to reach from here. We have one 
delivery, and one posting a day. 

With all love. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 

VIVEKANANDA. 


23 


21 West 34th Street, 
New York. 
10th November 1899. 


My dear Christina, 

I received your letter just now. I am now in New York. Dr. Guernsey 
analysed my urine yesterday, and there was no sugar or albumen in it. So my 
kidneys are all right, at least at present. The heart is only nervous—requires 
c alm ing ! Some cheerful company and good loving friends and quiet. The 
only difficulty is the dyspepsia, and that is the evil. For instance, I am all 
right in the morning, and can walk miles, but in the evening it is impossible 
to walk after a meal. The gas—that depends entirely upon food—does it not? 
I ought to try the Battle Creek food If I come to Detroit, there will be quiet 
and Battle Creek food for me. 
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But if you come to Cambridge with all the instructions of the Battle Creek 
food. 1 will have it prepared there; or. between you and me. we will cook it. 
I am a good hand at that. You don’t know a thing about cooking. Well, you 
may help in cleaning the plates etc. I always get money, when I need it badly. 
'Mother' always sees to that. So no danger on that head. I am not in the 
least danger of life, the Doctors agree, only jf this dyspepsia goes away. And 
that is ‘food’, 'food’, 'food*, and no worry. Oh what a worry I have had ! Say 
we go somewhere else, and make a little party, and keep house ourselves. In 
Cambridge Mrs. Bull has a quiet separate place, her studio house. You can 
have rooms there. I wish you to know Mrs. Bull. She is a saint, a real saint, 
if ever there was one. Wait for my next letter. I will write today again, or 
tomorrow after seeing Mrs. Bull. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVBKANANDA. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sister Christine: The Dedicated—III 
(Editorial): In this part of the Editorial 
the story of Sister Christine’s life has been 
told from the beginning of the present 
century up to the end of its first two years. 
Many hitherto unpublished sources, like 
the letters of Swamiji, Sister Nivedita and 
Swamiji’s friends and disciples, were helpful 
in reconstructing the story, in addition to 
Swami Brahmananda’s and the Mayavati 
diaries. Hope these Editorials will serve as 
a sort of commentary to understand the 
spirit of the ‘Unpublished Letters of Swami 
Vivekananda to Sister Christine’, which are 
being published in the Prabuddha Bharata 
from September 1977 onwards. 

Early Days at Shanti Ashrama—IV: In 

this part of her article the author is narrating 
the story of the early days of the Shanti 
Ashrama in the light of some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Swami Turiyananda, 
and the minutes of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California, San Francisco. The 
Swami must have thought in the beginning 


that the Ashrama might fail due to lack of 
support; but he continued his preaching 
work leaving its fate to the care of the 
Mother. He had written to Mrs. Hans- 
brough on September 29, 1900, 'Let us do 
all that is in our power and then Mother 
knows what is best.’ But the Swami soon 
became free from anxiety, when help started 
coming from San Francisco and Hollywood. 

Divine Grace and Spiritual Practice: In 
this article, the author S. Sreenivasa Rao 
puts before the readers his views regarding 
the necessity of Divine grace at every step 
of aspirant’s spiritual evolution. He points 
out that without Divine grace one cannot 
become a spiritual aspirant, cannot pro¬ 
gress spiritually, or cannot realize his ideal. 
In order to prove his point of view, the 
author has given apt references from the 
Upanishads, Vivekacuddmani, the Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna, and other scriptures. 

Selections from Ae Adhyatma Ramaya- 
na—III: In this last instalment, Swami 
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Yogeshananda has given the translation of 
some selected verses from chapters 2, 3, and 
5 of the Adhyatma Rdmdyana. Hope the 
Western readers of the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna will find this series helpful in 
understanding the Gospel. 

Swam! Vivekananda—tbe Cross-Bearer : 

The term ‘cross-bearer’ of the Bible signifies 
one who takes upon himself the burden of 
the heavy laden, and undergoes sufferings 
and humiliation for the salvation of man¬ 
kind. In this article, Brabmachari Ashok 
has made an attempt to show that because 
Swami Vivekananda—the Prophet of the 
modem age—underwent varieties of physical 
and mental sufferings for the salvation of 
man, he was a ‘cross-bearer’. In this con- 
nedtion 'Swamijl himself had written to 
Prasnadadas Mitra on 4 July 1889: ‘Bless 
me that my heart may wax strong with 
supreme strength Divine, and that all forms 
of M5ya may drop off from me for aye: 
“We have taken up the Cross, Thou hast 
laid it upon us and grant us strength that 
we bear it unto death. Amen!” —Imitation 
of Christ.' The author has also drawn a 
fourfold significant conclusion from 
Swamiji’s life as a ‘cross-bearer’. 

The MaMh Belonging to the Guru of 


Srimat Totapuri: The students of Sri 
Ramakrishna's life, are quite conversant 
with Srimat Totapuri’s name, as one who 
initiated the Master into Sannyasa, and 
taught him Advaita Vedanta. Nothing was so 
far known about the whereabouts and mon¬ 
astic lineage of that great monk, since he left 
Dakshineswar. Swami Alokananda, a 
senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order, 
had the honour of throwing some light on 
this issue. He visited the Monastery 
belonging to the Guru of Srimat Totapuri, 
in the year 1962, and gathered some facts 
about his monastic lineage and other 
matters. In this small but lucid article, he 
has narrated whatever he could discover in 
this connection, for which the devotees of 
Sri Ramakrishna will surely feel grateful 
to him. 

Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivek- 
ananda—IV: In this instalment Swamiji’s 
letters written to Sister Christine during 
July 14 to November 10 1899, have been pub¬ 
lished. Some excerpts from these letters 
have been already published in the Complete 
Works •of Swami Vivekananda, though 
wrongly in the name of Sister Nivedita. 
Yet. for the convenience of the readers, 
they have been reproduced here in 
full. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY by Swami 
Satprakashananda, published by The Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis, 197S, pp. 190, Price : $7-50. 

Hinduism and Christianity are representative 
faiths of the East and the West. The more refined 
aspects of the Semitic and Indian traditions have 
assembled here in a way that, though not over¬ 
ruling improvement, have come to satisfy the 
adherents of the two religions. For modem 
scholarship it has become an interesting area of 


study. The mutual interest of two people, the 
developed means of communications and trans¬ 
ports, and the growing population of inter-reli¬ 
gious communities have made it possible and 
necessary to study the common features as well 
as formidable differences between two different 
faiths. 

Swami Satprakashananda has presented to the 
modern world the teachings of Jesus Christ in 
the light of Vedanta in the title Hinduism and 
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Christianity. The work is the result of several 
decades’ study, living and contemplation. In an 
admirably simple but authentic form the Swami 
presents the best of the two traditions to the 
reader. As all the major religions of the world 
are of Asiatic origin, the Swami is convinced of the 
fact that, due to close relationship between 
Hinduism and Christianity, there are many com¬ 
mon features in the two religions. 

The Incarnation ( avatara ) of God in human 
form, for the author, is the most striking feature 
that is common in the religious traditions under 
study. Of course, the fact remains that in 
Christianity the divine Incarnation is considered 
to be unique in the person of Jesus Christ, where¬ 
as in Hinduism there have been, and still could 
be, several Incarnations. The comprehensive out¬ 
look of Hinduism has been pointed out by the 
author by stressing the fact that Jesus can very 
well be regarded, and has been regarded, as one 
of the avataras by the Hindus. 

To the question whether Christianity has been 
influenced by Hinduism, the author pays some 
attention, and is convinced of the fact that a 
clear impact is visible. The ascetic note and the 
ideal of mystical union in Christianity cannot be 
traced to a Jewish source, or to a Greco-Roman 
influence. The Hindu religious ideas, carried by 
travellers, merchants and immigrants, were pre¬ 
sent in many countries of eastern Europe cen¬ 
turies before Jesus. The concept of reincarna¬ 
tion (as found in the Gospel of St. John, 9:2; St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine and St. Gregory) and that 
of Karma (in St. Paul, Galatians, 6:7) are defi¬ 
nitely of Indian origin. 

The author has given a fresh interpretation to 
the concept of Kingdom of God or Heaven. This 
Kingdom is neither earthly kingdom nor any 
heavenly abode of God. It means God-Con¬ 
sciousness* a state of full spiritual awareness. 
The Vedantic theme of supreme consciousness 
eternally present and shining within our heart is 
so similar to the Christian ideal that the author 
sees identity in two religions. The Vedanta, as 
interpreted by Swami Vivekananda and his dis¬ 
ciples, has made an attempt to bring the heavenly 
Kingdom of God on earth by social service and 
upliftment of the weaker sections of the society. 
Struck by the similarity between the two ideals, 
Rudolf Otto made an attempt to trace out the 
origin of the idea in the Vedic literature and 


found that the term ’Raja’ (king) is the most 
solemn title used for Varuna. Being the King, 
he is also the judge of the praja (subjects) of his 
rajya (Kingdom). This idea succumbed in Indian 
soil and gained victory on the Iranian soil (sea 
R. Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of 
Man , London: 1938). Albert Schweitzer notes 
that the Jews, while in exile, became acquainted 
with the Iranian concept of the Kingdom (see 
his book, Christianity and the Religions of the 
World , London : 1923, 51, pp. 24-5). 

A special feature of the book under review 
is the comparison between Jesus Christ and Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The author finds 
that, though their presentations differ, the ideals 
Jesus Christ and Sri Ramakrishna held before 
humanity are essentially the same. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that both these great figures were 
born under very humble and unusual conditions. 
By supernatural means the parents of both of them 
knew that a son of divine origin was to be bom 
unto them. Neither of them had any formal 
education nor earthly possessions, though both 
proved to be uncrowned kings. Both taught in 
simple language, condemned lust and greed, 
emphasized love of God and devotion to Him, 
and His grace and love in return. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, it may also be noted, had become 
suffused with the spirit of Jesus Christ in his 
own life-time. 

In course of the book the learned Swami 
dwells on several other common features between 
Christianity and Hinduism, such as non-resistance, 
divine grace, death, resurrection and everlasting 
life in a most lucid manner by quoting extensively 
from the Hindu and Christian scriptures. As 
stated in the beginning of the work, very little 
attempt has been made to bring out the differ¬ 
ences between the two traditions. This is a task 
that can be taken up by those who are not sub¬ 
merged in the spirituality, but can see things from 
a distance. Swami Satprakashananda deserves 
our congratulations for bringing out some of the 
undiscovered points of similarity between Hindu¬ 
ism and Christianity, and consequently bringing 
together the Hindus and the Christians within 
closer arms. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey 
University of Jabalpur , 
Jabalpur . 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MATH, HYDERABAD 

This centre was formally affiliated to the Rama- 
krishna Math, Belur Math, District Howrah, 
West Bengal, in 1973. Within the short span of 
four years, the Math has proved itself to be an 
important centre of cultural and spiritual activ¬ 
ities in the twin cities of Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad, open to all irrespective of caste, 
creed, or community. 

The present activities of the Math consist of 
daily worship in the shrine, evening arati and 
bhajana, Sri Ramanamasankirtana on Ekadashi 
day4; regular weekly religious discourses, in 
Telugu on Saturdays, in English on Sundays, 
with over-flow audiences, and occasional lectures 
and other cultural programmes on other days of 
the week, in its first floor 480-seat auditorium; 
a Vivekananda Library and Reading Room, with 
children's section and general section, and a free 
homoeopathic dispensary on the ground floor. 
The total number of patients treated in the dis¬ 
pensary from April 1974 to June 1977 was 
52,618. 

Lecture Tours : Swami Ranganathananda, the 
President of the Hyderabad Math, spoke on in¬ 
vitation before various groups in Hyderabad and 
other parts of India during 1974-77. Besides 
these lectures tours, the Swami undertook a fort¬ 
night-long lecture tour of Zambia, Madagascar 
and Mauritius in 1974; and continued his annual 
six-week Vedamta preaching tours of Holland, 
Belgium, Australia and Singapore during this 
period, with a special one-month lecture tour of 
U.K. and West Germany in April-May 1975, and 
a special eight-week lecture tour of U.S.A. and 
Canada, en route to Australia from Europe, in 
September-November 1976. 

Balaka-Sangha : A new activity of the Math 
in the form of Vivekananda Balaka Sangha was 
inaugurated on 15 May 1977. Its main objective 
is to impart moral and spiritual training to young 
boys between the age group of 8 to 15 every 
Sunday morning, by means of chanting from 
scriptures, singing devotional songs, and narra¬ 
tion of inspiring stories. Indoor and outdoor 
games, training in social service, and occasional 
picnics to important shrines and culturally inter¬ 
esting places, are also included in the programme. 

Books of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda litera¬ 
ture, as well as those on the Vedanta, published 
by the Ramakrishna Order, are available for 
sale in its office and showroom on the ground 
floor. 


New Project : As the space in the present prem¬ 
ises does not permit of any further develop¬ 
ment of the work of the Institution, the Math 
has undertaken a New Development Project in 
the centrally situated Domalguda area, Hydera¬ 
bad 500 029, where the Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment and the Municipal Corporation of Hydera¬ 
bad have kindly made a gift of about 6} acres 
of land to the Math for the purpose. The cost 
of the land at the prevailing rate is estimated to 
be about Rs. 15 lakhs. The project consists of : 

1. A Vivekananda Institute of Culture, con¬ 
stituting a Vivekananda Hall with 1,050 chairs; 
a Vivekananda School of Languages, with San¬ 
skrit, Telugu, Hindi, Arabic, Russian, German 
and Spoken English; a Vivekananda Library 
(both children’s section and general section), and 
an Office and Booksalc; 

2. A Vivekananda Health Centre, with a well- 
equipped and multi-departmental outdoor allo¬ 
pathic and homoeopathic dispensaries, with patho¬ 
logical laboratory, X-ray and other facilities; 

3. A Sarada Kutir , constituting monastic 
workers* quarters; 

4. A Universal Sri Ramakrishna Temple ; and 

5. Naga Mahashaya Kutir . constituting family 
staff quarters. 

The cost of the above buildings and equipment 
project is ""estimated to be Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Foundation Ceremony : The ceremony began 
at 8.30 a.m. on Sunday, 28 August 1977, with 
Bhumi Puja and Bhajana. At 9.00 the founda¬ 
tion stones were laid, along with depositing holy 
earth and holy water from various sacred places 
and rivers of India, for : (1) the Universal Sri 
Ramakrishna Temple by Srimat Swami Vireswara- 
nandaji Maharaj, President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math; 

(2) Vivekananda Institute of Culture by Sri J. 
Vengal Rao, Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh; 

(3) Vivekananda Health Centre by Srimati Rani 
Kumudini Devi; and (4) Sarada Kutir (monas¬ 
tic workers’ quarters) by Sri Challa Subbarayudu, 
Minister for Municipal Administration, Andhra 
Pradesh. 

From 9.30 to 11.00 a.m. a Public Meeting was 
held with Srimati Sharda Mukherjec, Governor 
of Andhra Pradesh, in chair. The meeting com¬ 
menced with Vedic chanting by monastic brothers 
of the Math. In his welcome speech Swami 
Ranganathananda said that the project was 
expected to be completed within two years. 
Srimat Swami Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, in his 
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benedictory speech told the significance of the 
Universal Sri Ramakriabna Temple. Sri Rama* 
krishna, he said, realized that all religions lead 
to the same goal. This is a fact which will unite 
people; and, in this new temple all people, 
irrespective of colour, caste, creed or community, 
will be welcome. He further said that the new 
campus would cater to the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual needs of the people. 

Project Souvenir: After the benedictory ad¬ 
dress the new project’s Souvenior was released 
by Srimati Sh&rda Mukherjee. This Souvenir 
contains extracts from the Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, some sayings of Sri Sarada 
Devi, an account of the spiritual and philan¬ 
thropic activities of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, as well as detailed history 
of the Ramakrishna Math in Hyderabad. A 
description of the new project with architectural 
drawings is also included. 

Speeches: Brief speeches were given on the 
occasion by several prominent persons : Mr. J. 
Vengal Rao said, the activities of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission had been universally admired 
and praised. Srimati Rani Kumudini Devi said, 
the Ramakrishna Math’s activities were aimed at 
total development of the human being. Alhaj 
Mohammed Zainulabedeen stated that the Math’s 
activities reflect truth, love and selfless service 
which are the essentials prescribed by the Gita 
and Koran. Archbishop Arulappa said, the 
Ramakrishna Math’s new campus would become 
'a centre of pilgrimage’, and that the teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda have 
eternal value. Mr. Challa Subbarayudu an¬ 
nounced that the road from Charminar Chou- 
rastha to the Tank Bund passing along the Math’s 
new campus would be named Sri Ramakrishna 
Math Marg. 


Sri M. P. Pai gave the vote of thanks and read 
a message received from the Prime Minister 
Mr. Morarji Desai. The Prime Minister sent his 
good wishes for the success of the project and 
observed that the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda ‘give us sustenance- so 
that during his encounters with the problems of 
modern life, man does not lose his soul and 
hanker after a mess of pottage.' 

The Hyderabad editions of the Hindu, the 
Indian Express and the Indian Herald published 
the report of the ceremony. In its Editorial of 
August 29 the Indian Herald said : 'Hyderabad 
has not been particularly known for endeavours 
in the realm of culture and spiritualism, as say 
in Calcutta or Madras, its feudal background 
being one of the reasons for general apathy to¬ 
wards such pursuits. ... For decades the Rama¬ 
krishna Math [in Hyderabad] remained static. 
It was only after the advent of a shining ex¬ 
ponent of culture as Swami Ranganathananda 
that the Math has been able to attract a large 
number of intellectual workers. Soon the Math 
became a centre of multifaceted activity. It was 
the impetus given by the Swamiji that the Math 
has ventured to embark upon an ambitious 
scheme to broad base its activities to embrace a 
larger segment of society.’ 

In order to complete the above project as soon 
as possible we earnestly appeal to all our 
sympathizers and friends to make liberal contri¬ 
butions, which may be sent to: The President, 
Ramakrishna Math, 74/B Market Street, Secun¬ 
derabad, Hyderabad 500 003. Donations given 
to the Math are exempt from Income-tax as 
per notification, PAN 1101-RQ-2125/CAL/TC 
(C). Account Payee cheques may be drawn in 
favour of Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad. 


Know that the world, although appearing as substantial, has nothing substantial 
in it: it is a void, being merely an appearance created by the images and vagaries 
of the mind. Know the world to be an enchanted scene, presented by the magic 
of maya. 


Yoga-Vasishtha. 
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THINK OF YOUR FUTURE 
SAVE. 

JOIN SYNDICATE BANK’S 
ADARSH DEPOSIT SCHEME. 

Save any amount you can. Even a mere 
25 paise* Collected everyday at your 
doorsteps* 

See how your savings grow in just 
5 years ! 

Ask for details at the nearest Branch. 
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COLOURFUL-Lite the peacock wHh feathers spread 
in many splendoured hue — the many-faceted growth 
of NGEF is really colourful. Manufacturing a wide range 
of electrical equipment with the hallmark of quality, 
acclaimed both in India and abroad. NGEF has spread 
Itself into many fields of industrial activity in the 
country — thus helping the healthy growth of our 
economy. 

Another feather In NGEF's cap—turnkey projects 
comprising planning, supply, erection and 
commissioning of electrical equipment for Traction. 
Cement. Steel. Mining. Chemical and other industries. 
Tyre industry. Electrolysis of Caustic Soda. Aluminium 
and Zinc... 

NGEF with a colourful plume In all these activities 
occupies a pride of place in the Indian electrical 
industry. 


Rang* of manufacture: 

Distribution transformers upto ISOOkVA. 33 kV 
Power transformers upto 40 MVA. 132 kV — Furnace 
transformers — Rectifier transformers 
Silicon power diodes upto 3000 V (PIV) and 400A 
mean current.Power Rectifiers upto 100 kA and 
3000V d.c..HV &LV Switchgear 
The widest range of motors made in India — from 
0.26 to 2000 hp. 

Products on the anvil: 

Transformers of 220 kV and 400 kV class. 
Alternators. D.C. Machines. Instrument 
transformers upto 400 kV, Thyristor convertors 
end Condenser, bushings. 


NGEF Powers the Nation’s Progress 
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ByappanehaMi,Bangalore 660 038 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


SHRIMAP-BHAGAVAD-GITA Rs.p. 

By SWAM SWAMJPANANOA 12*00 

BRlHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 

(wtth Shankara's Commentary) 

By Swam Mambavamahda 25*00 

EIGHT UPANISHADS-VOL. I 

{with Shenkara’s Commentary ) 

By Swam Gaicrhulamanda 9*00 

-do—VoLH 1100 

MINOR UPANISHADS 
By Swam MAdbavananda 2*50 

BRAHMA-SUTRA BHASYA 
of SRI SHANKARA 

Trans : Swami Gambhirananda 30-00 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI In the 

By Swami Madhavananda Press 

ASHTAVAKRA SAMHTTA 
By Swam Nitvaswarupananda 6*00 

APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

OF SHANKARACHARYA 3*00 

VEDANTASARA OF 

SADANANDA: Ump : 8*75 < 

ALTAR FLOWERS Limp : 8*50 

VAIRAGYA- SHATAKAM OF 

BHARTRIHARI 1*80 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 
SRI SHANKARACHARYA 

Limp : 6*00 

SHRIMAD-BHAGAVADGITA 


(with the Gloss of Sridhara Swami) 


By Swam Vireswarananda 10*00 

THE UPANISHADS (Text with 
word-for-word meaning and run¬ 
ning translation in English) 

ISHA 200 

KENA 2*00 

KATHA 8*00 

PRASHNA 2*00 


ADVA IT A ASHRAM A, 5 Dm 


Rs. P. 


MUNDAKA 2*00 

MANDUKYA * 2*00 

AITAREYA 2*00 

TAITTIRIYA 4*00 

SHVETASHVATARA 2*00 


CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
By Swam Swahananda Board: 15*00 

Cloth : 20*00 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPA¬ 
NISHAD 9*00 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Gaudapada Kariha and Shenkara’s 
Commentary) 

By Swam.Nuhilananda 15*00 

MAHANARAYANOPANISHAD 
By Swam Vimaiananoa 7*00 

PANCHADASHI 

By Swam Swahananba Board: 18*00 
ATMABODHA OF SHANKARA¬ 
CHARYA 

By £wam Nikhilananda Board: 8*00 
UPADESHA SAHASRI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
By Swam JagaoanAnda 6*00 

THE DIVINE LIFE 

By Swam Yatiswarananda 5. 50 

PANCHIKARANAM 4*50 

UNIVERSAL PRAYERS 
By Swam Yatiswarananda 

Board : 4*00 
Cloth : 5*50 

VAKYA VRITTI AND ATMA- 
JNANOPADESHA VIDHI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 2*50 

LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI 1*28 

BRAHMA SUTRAS 

By Swam Vireswarananda 9-00 

NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
By Swam Tyagishananda Ord. 4 * SO 

Entally Road, CALCUTTA: 700014 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE HOLY MOTHER 


Priee 
Rs. P. 

UFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Ump Bound : 16*00 
De Luxe : 20*00 

THE UFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 
By Romain Rolland 8*60 

A SHORT UFE OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 1*50 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-colour illustrations for 
children 4*75 

RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 56*00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 
By Jawaharial Nehru 0*80 

TEACHINGS OF Limp : 6*75 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA De Luxe: 9*00 

SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8.00 

MY MASTER 

By SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 0*75 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS MESSAGE 2 50 

By SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
By Christopher Isherwood 20*00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by Irene R. Ray 
Colour Illustrations by B. Charravarty 

4*25 


Mm 

Rs. P. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE 
GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 45*00 

THE GOSPEL OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 45*00 

RAMAKRISHNA UPANISHAD 
By C Rajagopalachari 2 - 00 

TALES AND PARABLES OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8*00 


WORDS OF THE MASTER 
Compiled 

By Swami Brahmananda Cloth : 2*50 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 9*00 

SRI SARADA DEVI THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By Swami Tapasyanand* Board: 12*00 
8c Swami Nikhilananda Cloth : 15*50 

HOLY JAIRAMBATI 
By Swash Tejasananda 1*25 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 

MOTHER 0*50 

THE VISIONS OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 


By Swami Yogeshananda 4*80 j 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Drhi Entally Road CALCUTTA : 700014 I 
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IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IS OUR MOTTO NOW. WE ARE ENGAGED IN 
IMPORT SUBSTITUTION WORK AND HAVE ALREADY COMPLETED ONE 
IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. WE ARE 
STILL UNDERTAKING SOME PRECISION WORK FOR DEFENCE. 


GBM AGENCIES PRIVATE LTD. 


Sales Office: 

“Camac Court" 
25, Camac Street, 
Calcutta 700016 

Phone : 44-2189 


Stopper Heads, 


Regd. Office: 

103-C, Block ‘F 
New Alipore 
Calcutta 700 053 

Phone : 45-2910 
Gram : ‘FLAWLESS’ 

AGENCIES 

VESUVIUS CRUCIBLE, SCOTLAND—for ROTOLOK 
FLOWERPOT Clay Nozzles and CENTURY RAPID Crucibles. 

IRD MECHANALYSIS, ENGLAND—for Preventive Maintenance Tools, e.g. 
Dynamic Balancing Machines, Spectrum Analyzer, Vibration Sound Level Meter, 
Vibration Monitors, etc. 

ROCH, 1NTERAPID, PRETEC, SWITZERLAND—for Precision Measuring 
Instruments and Gauges as well as Electronic Measuring Devices. 

WELLMAN INCANDESCENT, CALCUTTA—for Wellman Furnaces & Ovens 
for DGOF and BIBBY Resilient Couplings for Eastern India as well as Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for STROJIMPORT, PRAHA—for 
various Projects. 

Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for INDUSTRIE CHEMIE THOMA, 
WEST GERMANY—for Chemical Plants. 

ASSOCIATED PUMPS, POONA—for CENTRISEAL Chemical Pumps and 
Stainless Steel Valves. 

MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 

Manufacturers of ‘QBM-CONTROL’ Electro-Hydraulic Thrustor Brakes and 
precision engineering items. 
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Growth cannot 
be restricted 

Breaking through narrow limits it 
finds wider fields of expansion. 
Take the growth of a company 
like ours, for instance. It began 
as a partnership formed by 
two engineers and emerged into 
a multicellular industrial body— 
a living organism infusing life and 
growth into every vital industry 
from dairy to nuclear power. 

LOT nourishes the growth of 
industries by manufacturing highly 


sophisticated equipment. Much of * 
it wag never made in (ndia before. 
Examples are high-speed bottling 
plants; tumbler driers, nuclear 
reactor vessels.Jn order to make 
this equipment available. L6T 
found it necessary to evolve 
into a major industrial complax 
pulsating with a rich variety of 
talent that is destined to shape 
the development of industry in India. 
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